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PREFACE 

I  was  persuaded  to  prepare  this  volume  on  farmer  movements  in  the 
South,  1865-1933,  for  several  reasons.  My  earlier  studies  in  the  Middle 
West  had  led  me  to  make  periodic  excursions  into  the  South  where  I 
observed  that  farmer  movements  of  a  parallel,  if  not  an  identical,  na- 
ture rose  and  declined  with  almost  monotonous  regularity.  This  obser- 
vation, in  turn,  suggested  the  idea  of  making  a  comparable  inquiry  into 
the  Southern  movements  in  the  belief  that  such  an  investigation  would 
broaden  this  area  of  knowledge,  make  possible  a  periodic  comparison 
and  contrasting  of  movements  in  the  two  sections,  and  complement  the 
findings  of  scholars  who,  by  concentrating  on  the  demagogic  aspects  of 
rural  life,  have  minimized  the  role  that  the  organized  farmers  of  the 
region  have  played.  Such  a  study,  I  believed,  would  bring  to  the  surface 
proof  that  the  Southerners  have  contributed  more  to  the  agricultural 
thought  of  the  nation  than  is  generally  realized. 

My  original  plan  was  to  write  a  book  that  paralleled  Agricultural 
Discontent  in  the  Middle  West,  1900-1939,  written  several  years  ago  in 
collaboration  with  John  D.  Hicks.  The  beginning  and  terminal  dates 
of  this  proposed  study  were  also  to  be  1900  and  1939.  But  the  more  I 
probed  into  the  history  of  the  Southern  movements,  the  more  convinced 
I  became  that  both  dates  were  unsatisfactory.  The  endless  references 
to  the  pre-  and  post-Civil  "War  years,  the  Negroes,  the  sharecropping, 
and  the  crop-lien  system  left  me  no  choice  but  to  begin  with  the  Recon- 
struction period.  The  terminal  date  of  1933  was  prompted  by  the  fact 
that  the  philosophic  and  psychological  ties  between  the  South  and  the 
farm  policy-makers  had  been  clearly  delineated  by  this  time ;  and  also 
by  a  realization  that  the  South,  after  the  First  World  War,  had  a  less 
complicated  history  of  organized  unrest — hence  a  less  diversified  farmer 
movement  than  the  Middle  West. 

The  evidence  on  both  points  is  abundant.  In  the  first  instance,  acre- 
age restrictions,  market  controls,  surplus-storage  proposals,  minimum 
prices,  and  liberal  credit  facilities,  all  of  which  were  repeatedly  urged 
by  Southerners  in  one  form  or  another,  had  been  or  were  about  to  be 
accepted  by  federal  policy-makers.  In  the  second  instance,  farmer 
movements  that  flourished  elsewhere  made  little  headway  in  the  South. 
The  Nonpartisan  League,  by  way  of  illustration,  made  slight  appeal  to 
the  cotton  and  tobacco  growers  while  it  was  overrunning  the  wheat- 
growing  states  of  the  agricultural  Northwest.  The  Farm  Bloc  failed  to 
arouse  sustained  enthusiasm  as  it  did  in  the  Middle  West ;  and  the  co- 
operatives, although  they  made  great  progress  during  the  1920's,  never 
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attracted  the  membership  and  volume  of  business  that  they  did  among 
the  wheat,  livestock,  and  dairy  producers;  finally,  the  McNary-Haugen 
movement  in  the  South,  at  its  peak,  was  but  a  fragment  of  what  it  was 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

Individual  personalities  should  perhaps  comprise  a  weighty  portion 
of  this  study,  but  the  obscure  character  of  so  many  of  the  farm  leaders 
(plus  the  fact  that  they  did  not  keep  diaries,  correspondence,  and  a 
running  account  of  their  activities  and  business  associations)  makes  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  write  about  them  as  persons. 

These  organizations  waged  a  multiple  offensive  on  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  front ;  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  key 
idea,  unless  that  key  idea  was  to  elevate  the  status  of  the  farmer.  But 
even  this  brought  forth  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  objectives, 
the  tactics,  and  the  general  over-all  strategy  to  be  employed. 

By  present-day  standards  the  arguments  of  these  organizations  and 
their  spokesmen  sound  commonplace;  and  judging  from  the  remarks 
of  some,  they  should  be  dismissed  as  insignificant.  That  these  agrarians 
were  erratic,  inexperienced  dreamers  who  were  carried  away  by  their 
enthusiasm,  and  despised  by  the  better-placed  members  of  society,  is 
generally  acknowledged.  That  frauds  and  impostors  found  their  way 
into  these  organizations  is  likewise  granted ;  but  to  adjudge  all  these 
people  as  frauds  and  impostors  is  a  gross  distortion  of  the  facts.  Society 
is  composed  of  ephemeral  groups  with  whom  many  of  us  are  in  disagree- 
ment, and  for  whom  many  academicians  in  particular  have  nothing 
but  contempt.  But  these  people  existed,  agitated,  and  proselytized; 
they  constituted  a  significant  part  of  their  times,  whether  we  agree  with 
them  or  not.  The  fact  that  critics  consider  their  thinking  shallow  and 
pedestrian  is  no  reason  for  denying  them  their  place  in  history. 

The  deeper  one  delves  into  these  groups  the  more  obvious  it  becomes 
that  their  activities  were  one  long  train  of  trial  and  error^  and  that  they 
suffered  from  inexperienced  leadership,  a  lack  of  foresight,  and  the 
necessary  finances  to  tide  them  through  the  troublous  years  ahead.  The 
few  successful  leaders  who  piloted  the  destinies  of  the  surviving  orders, 
such  as  the  Grange  and  the  Farmers'  Union,  £were  individuals  who 
sensed  the  changing  needs  of  the  day,  and  patterned  their  strategy  and 
tactics  accordingly.  The  amazing  thing  about  all  this  is  that — despite 
the  numerous  errors  and  reversals — so  much  of  what  these  people 
dreamed  about  and  aspired  for  became  an  accepted  part  of  our  agri- 
cultural thinking  long  after  the  visible  structure  of  their  organizations 
had  melted  away. 

An  author  often  feels  compelled  to  state  what  his  book  does  not  in- 
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tend  to  be.  This  study  definitely  is  not  designed  to  be  a  history  of 
Southern  agriculture,  of  the  Southern  rural  economy,  or  of  Southern 
agrarian  demagogues.  Materials  pertaining  to  the  general  economy  of 
the  South  and  of  agriculture  are  drawn  upon  liberally  wherever  the 
occasion  calls  for  it.  There  is  much  more  to  the  farmer  movement  than 
the  agrarian  demagogue,  despite  the  fact  that  some  persons  seem  to  be- 
lieve all  movements  begin  and  end  with  such  distasteful  personalities. 
Ben  Tillman  and  Tom  Watson  belonged  to  a  different  era,  and  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  representative  of  future  farmer  spokesmen.  Twen- 
tieth-century politicos,  such  as  Vardaman,  Bilbo,  Heflin,  "Cotton  Ed" 
Smith,  and  others  in  this  category,  were  psychological  counterparts  of 
the  farmer  movements  that  spoke  for  the  poor  whites  in  general  but  not 
necessarily  for  the  organizations  under  consideration.  Like  most  aspir- 
ants for  public  office,  they  bid  for  the  support  of  organized  farm  groups 
and  periodically  identified  themselves  with  them,  but  principally  as 
vote-getters  rather  than  as  policy-makers  or  leaders. 

By  concentrating  on  the  "dirt  farmers"  and  their  organizations,  one 
hardly  implies  that  educators,  government  agencies,  and  public-spirited 
individuals  had  little  to  offer,  or  that  the  farmers  and  their  spokesmen 
were  in  complete  command.  Far  from  it.  These  educators,  government 
agencies,  and  public-spirited  individuals  rendered  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  agriculture  and  should  be  considered  in  their  proper  perspec- 
tive; however,  in  this  study  they  are  touched  upon  only  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  organizations  and  some  of  their  principal 
characters.  The  nature  of  this  volume  makes  such  an  approach  in- 
evitable. 

This  study  is  preponderantly  socioeconomic  in  emphasis,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  political  and  legislative.  This  is  to  be  expected  since  the 
organized  farmers  and  their  spokesmen  considered  their  problems  basi- 
cally economic.  The  first  chapter  prepares  the  ground  for  the  move- 
ments that  followed;  the  second,  on  the  Grange,  fills  a  gap  left  by  Solon 
J.  Buck  in  his  Granger  Movement ;  the_chapt er on  the jnfla f j nm iat..qgiP - 
paigns  of  the  1870's  treats  a  phase  of  agrarian  unrest  which,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  has  been  completely  overlooked  by  historians;  the 
chapter  on  the  large  planters  and  small  farmers  focuses  attention  on 
two  significant  but  diametrically  opposite  philosophies  of  farm  organi- 
zation. The  chapter  on  the  beginnings  of  the  Alliance,  although  eco- 
nomic in  orientation,  is  analytical  and  interpretive,  whereas  that  on 
business  enterprises  brings  to  the  surface  phases  of  cooperative  activity 
that  probably  are  worthy  of  greater  attention  than  the  available  source 
materials  make  possible. 
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In  treating  the  political  aspects  of  the  farmer  movements,  in  chap- 
ters vii,  viii,  and  ix,  I  have  deliberately  chosen  to  emphasize  the  manner 
by  which  the , Populists  undermined  the  faith  of  the  farmers  in  the 
economic  formula  by  preaching  a  doctrine  of  direct  political  action,  A 
casual  glance  at  the  bibliography  makes  it  clear  that  the  political  phases 
of  agrarianism  have  received  far  better  treatment  than  any  other  aspect 
of  the  subject.  However,  since  the  appearance  of  John  Hicks's  classic 
account  of  The  Populist  Revolt  in  1931,  a  series  of  volumes,  articles, 
and  theses  have  been  written  on  Southern  Populism  which  fill  in  many 
of  the  details  on  the  state  level.  These  latest  findings  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  study  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  bringing  it  up  to  date, 
providing  continuity  to  the  story,  and  explaining  how  the  Populists 
sapped  the  general  organizations  of  their  strength  and  left  them  bat- 
tered and  bleeding  to  die. 

Perhaps  the  most  pertinent  phases  in  these  three  chapters  are  those 
dealing  with  the  strife  between  the  Populists  and  Democrats  and  their 
attempts  to  seize  control  of  the  Southern  Alliance,  the  struggle  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  contingents  within  the  order,  and  finally  the 
disintegration  of  the  Southern  Alliance  and  the  Populist  Party.  These 
three  chapters,  I  humbly  believe,  contain  the  fullest  account  yet  writ- 
ten of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Southern  Alliance.  Access  to  the 
Marion  Butler  papers  shed  some  light  on  the  bitter  and  protracted 
struggle  between  Tom  Watson  and  Marion  Butler — the  two  kingpins 
of  Southern  Populism. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  tactical  change  of  the  post-Populist  era 
was  the  reverting  of  the  farmers  and  their  leaders  to  the  economic 
formulas  of  old,  and  the  discarding  of  the  third-party  idea  as  a  thor- 
oughly undesirable  one.  As  a  result,  the  agriculturists  were  exposed  to 
a  medley  of  proposals  fo^  acreage  restriction,  storage  and  credit  re- 
forms, minimum  prices,  better  marketing  and  farming  practices,  a  more 
practical  kind  of  education  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  farmers, 
/  and  the  usual  social  and  cultural  proposals.  During  this  period  direct 
economic  action  was  elevated  to  a  preferred  status,  legislative  action  to 
a  secondary  position,  and  the  new  party  idea  renounced. 

Equally  pertinent  is  the  confidence  the  agrarians  placed  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  gained  control  of  the  federal  government  in  1913 
and  gave  the  Southern  farmer  spokesmen  a  degree  of  influence  reminis- 
cent of  ante-bellum  days.  As  a  result,  the  farmers  of  the  nation,  largely 
through  the  agricultural  leadership  of  the  Democratic  South,  placed  on 
the  statute  books  banking,  credit,  warehouse,  educational,  and  other 
measures  strikingly  similar  to  those  proposed  by  the  Grange,  the  Popu- 
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lists,  the  Alliance,  the  Southern  Cotton  Association,  and  the  Farmers' 
Union.  The  "war  panic"  of  1914  revived  efforts  to  withhold  cotton  from 
market,  fix  minimum  prices,  restrict  the  acreage,  liberalize  credit,  and 
other  closely  related  reforms,  only  to  have  this  agitation  disappear  with 
the  return  of  higher  prices  and  better  times.  Low  prices  during  the  late 
1920's  and  early  1930's  witnessed  a  revival  of  demands  for  acreage 
controls  by  volunteer  and  state  legislative  efforts.  The  closer  one  studies 
the  thinking  of  Southern  agrarians  during  these  years  the  more  con- 
vinced he  becomes  that  they  had  more  in  common  with  the  New  Dealers 
than  the  farmers  of  any  other  section  of  the  country. 

My  research  has  carried  me  into  all  states  of  the  South  at  least  once, 
and  in  some  instances  twice.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  personnel  of 
the  following  libraries  and  historical  societies  for  the  assistance  and 
courtesies  extended:  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  the 
University  of  Wisconsin ;  the  University  of  Kentucky ;  the  University 
of  Tennessee ;  the  University  of  Arkansas ;  the  University  of  Oklahoma ; 
the  University  of  Texas;  Louisiana  State  University;  Tulane  Uni- 
versity; Mississippi  State  College;  Emory  University;  the  University 
of  Georgia;  the  University  of  Florida ;  Clemson  College ;  the  University 
of  North  Carolina ;  Duke  University ;  Vanderbilt  University ;  the  John 
Crerar  Library;  the  University  of  Chicago;  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary; the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society;  the  New  York  City  Public 
Library ;  the  Tennessee  State  Library ;  the  Kansas  Historical  Society ; 
the  Oklahoma  Historical  Society;  the  North  Carolina  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History;  the  Alabama  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History;  the  Library  of  Congress ;  the  National  Archives ; 
and  the  Library  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Gratitude  must  be  expressed  to  Professors  Roy  J.  Smith  and  Eugene 
Anderson,  of  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  for  reading 
the  manuscript  in  its  entirety;  and  to  Professors  Paul  S.  Taylor,  of  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and  C.  Vann  Woodward,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  for  reading  parts  of  the  manuscript.  I  profited 
from  all  their  criticisms,  but  they  are  in  no  way  to  blame  for  what  ap- 
pears in  this  study. 

I  am  also  appreciative  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  and  the  Research  Committee  of  the  University 
of  California,  Southern  Section. 
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Chapter  I 

PROBLEMS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
READJUSTMENT,  1865-1877 

After  the  Civil  War  agriculture  was  the  occupation  of  the  majority  in 
the  South  just  as  it  had  been  before  the  fighting  broke  out  in  1861 ;  in 
fact,  it  was  the  only  available  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  for  most 
Southern  whites  and  Negroes.  The  size  and  the  character  of  the  avail- 
able managerial  and  labor  forces  changed  slightly  during  the  actual 
fighting.  Besides  the  4,000,000  blacks  freed  by  the  war,  and  the  more 
than  250,000  Negroes  free  before  hostilities  began,  there  were  about 
8,000,000  whites  who  were  principally  farmers.  The  latter  elements  fell 
into  three  categories:  the  large  planters,  the  small  white  farmers,  also 
referred  to  as  the  yeomen,  and  finally,  the  "poor  white  trash."1 

During  the  readjustment  period  the  large  planter  of  the  ante-bellum 
period  was  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  scene,  but  the  large-scale 
farming  operations  associated  with  him  showed  signs  of  surviving 
under  somewhat  modified  form.  The  census  of  1870,  with  all  its  limita- 
tions, showed  a  marked  decline  in  the  number  of  farms  having  five  hun- 
dred or  more  acres,  and  especially  of  those  having  more  than  one 
thousand ;  this  trend,  however,  was  reversed  by  1880.  The  evidence  is 
that,  contrary  to  what  has  been  claimed  or  implied,  the  number  of  large 
plantations  containing  five  hundred  or  more  acres  increased  in  all 
Southern  states,  and  showed  signs  of  continuing  to  increase  in  subse- 
quent years.  Many  large  plantations  were  owner-operated,  and  some 
were  operated  by  skilled  managers  for  wealthy  absentee-owners  who 
sought  to  capitalize  on  the  high  prices  cotton  commanded  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  years.2 

More  numerous  were  the  small  farmers,  or  yeomen,  who  were  not  to 
be  confused  with  "the  lowest  grade"  whites — the  "poor  white  trash." 
The  yeomen  comprised  the  bulk  of  rural  society.  Many  owned  the  land 
they  farmed,  some  rented  it,  and  countless  others  farmed  on  "shares." 
Before  the  war  many  small  farmers  owned  slaves ;  and  some  even  were 
mechanics  and  traders  who  were  reduced  to  farming  again.  The  able, 
industrious,  and  respected  members  of  this  group  often  were  encour- 
aged to  enter  the  professions,  while  the  "indolent  [were]  hampered  by 
the  feeling  common  to  many  whites,  that  personal  service  placed  them 
in  some  manner  on  par  with  slaves."3  Thaddeus  Stevens  believed  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation  could  be  advanced  by  strengthening  the 
position  of  the  small  landowning  farmers.  He  remarked:  ". .  .  The  larger 
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the  number  of  small  proprietors  the  more  safe  and  stable  the  govern- 
ment. As  the  landed  interest  must  govern,  the  more  it  is  subdivided  the 

better If  the  South  is  ever  to  be  made  a  safe  republic  let  her  land 

be  cultivated  by  the  toil  of  its  owners,  or  the  free  labor  of  intelligent 
citizens. . .  ."* 

The  pleas  of  Stevens  did  not  go  entirely  unheeded.  There  was  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  number  of  small  farms.  Large  plantations  were 
subdivided  into  small  plots  that  were  tilled  chiefly  by  small  white 
farmers.  In  1880  F.  A.  Walker,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  re- 
ported there  was  a  65  per  cent  increase  of  farms  in  thirteen  former 
slave  states.  The  census  also  shows  that  of  the  1,348,922  farms  added  to 
the  national  total  between  1870  and  1880,  some  712,988  were  in  the 
former  slave  states.  "Of  these,  502,308  were  added  in  the  nine  large 
cotton-planting  states  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas." 
Much  of  the  land  cultivated  after  the  war  had  never  been  tilled  before, 
even  though  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  large  plantations.5 

Psychologically,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  economically,  the  small  farmer 
was  better  off  after  the  war.  One  contemporary  observed:  "The  poor 
white  goes  back  to  his  home  with  his  mind  enlarged  and  strengthened 
and  capable  of  grasping  ideas  which  he  never  even  attempted  to  com- 
prehend before  the  war.  His  discipline  has  improved  him  immensely,  so 
far  as  his  capacity  is  concerned;  he  is  far  more  ready  to  reason  with 
himself."8  An  Alabamian,  writing  in  similar  vein,  observed  that  before 
the  war  the  white  farmer,  competing  with  the  slave  in  raising  cotton, 
usually  cultivated  the  land  with  his  own  hands,  "made  a  few  bags  of 
cotton  and  sold  it  at  eight  or  ten  cents  per  pound."  The  land  was  still 
his  and  it  was  just  as  productive  as  it  had  been  before  the  war,  except 
that  the  producer  now  got  two  or  three  times  as  much  for  his  efforts.7 
His  costs,  however,  were  considerably  higher,  perhaps  high  enough  at 
times  to  wipe  out  the  illusory  returns.  At  best  his  economic  position  was 
slightly  improved. 

The  social  and  economic  attitudes  of  the  small  white  farmer  were 
likely  to  be  anti-Negro,  anti-foreign,  anti-Semitic,  anti-monopoly,  anti- 
any thing  that  threatened  his  security.  Often  a  fundamentalist  in  re- 
ligion, he  was  also  positive  and  provincial  in  his  views  and  suspicious  of, 
if  not  outright  hostile  to,  the  large  planters.  He  hated  the  Negro  partly 
because  he  feared  him  as  a  competitor,  partly  because  the  adoption  of  a 
blatant  attitude  of  superiority  compensated  him  for  his  insecurity  and 
partly  because  he  resented  any  rise  in  the  social  and  political  stature  of 
the  black.  Much  of  the  hatred  for  the  large  planter  grew  out  of  his  fear 
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of  him  as  a  stronger  economic  rival,  and  the  insistence  of  the  latter  on 
importing  foreigners  and  coolies  to  satisfy  his  labor  needs.  Wealth, 
power,  influence,  and  governmental  authority  were  often  associated 
with  graft  and  corruption,  and  were  viewed  as  agencies  that  were 
against  the  "common  folk."  The  likelihood  that  the  small  white  farmer 
would  cooperate  with  his  fellow  man  to  advance  their  mutual  social  and 
economic  interests  was  small  indeed.  Although  such  attitudes  were  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  the  white  yeomanry  of  the  South,  their  existence 
cannot  be  denied.8 

Of  far  less  importance  was  the  last  grade  of  whites,  the  "poor  whites," 
or  "white  trash."  A  constant  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  many  who  deeply 
resented  any  tendency  to  speak  of  them  as  though  they  were  typical 
Southern  whites,  these  elements  were  also  unceremoniously  referred  to 
as  "crackers,"  "tackies,"  "dirt-eaters,"  "sandhillers,"  "wool  hats,"  "clay- 
eaters,"  "mean  whites,"  "low  down  people,"  "piney-woods  people,"  "no 
count  people,"  "back-woods  people,"  and  "hill  billys."  They  numbered 
about  a  half  a  million  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Oberholtzer  describes  them 
as  being  "as  miserable  a  tribe  of  human  beings  as  dwelt  within  our 
national  limits."  They  were  of  no  consequence  as  agricultural  pro- 
ducers; if  anything,  they  were  a  social  problem.  They  lived  on  waste 
lands,  "scratching  the  earth  half-heartedly  for  a  bare  subsistence,  eking 
out  a  living  by  hunting,  or  by  raising  stock."  Their  lot  was  an  unhappy 
one.  Before  the  war,  "The  scorn  or  indifference  of  the  planters,  the 
ridicule  and  scoffing  of  the  slaves,  the  lack  of  adequate  outlet  for  humble 
labor — all  these  created  the  Southern  poor-white  class  in  the  popular 
mind  and  made  the  sandhillers  feel  trashy."  These  people  also  hated  the 
big  slaveholder  and  frequently  ravaged  his  property.  They  loathed  the 
Negro  and  "now  that  he  was  released  from  his  old  master's  care  [they] 
were  ready  to  hunt  him  like  an  animal."  Wrote  one  observer:  ".  .  .  about 
as  low  an  Anglo-Saxon  people  as  can  be  found  anywhere — they  were 
filthy,  lazy,  ignorant,  brutal,  proud,  penniless  savages.  They  squatted 
and  stole  and  starved  on  the  outskirts  of  society."9 

If  there  was  good  reason  that  this  lowly  white  element  was  as  desti- 
tute and  retarded  as  it  was,  there  were  more  justifiable  reasons  to 
explain  why  the  emancipated  blacks  found  themselves  in  the  desperate 
circumstances  in  which  they  were.  The  Negroes  were  released  from 
bondage  with  little  or  no  preparation  to  assume  their  role  as  free  people 
in  a  society  that  proved  more  hostile  than  friendly.  They  were  deceived 
by  many  in  whom  they  trusted,  and  they  were  unacceptable  to  those  who 
were  in  a  position  to  help  them.  Penniless,  without  food,  shelter,  or 
medical  attention,  and  devoid  of  the  more  rudimentary  needs,  these 
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hapless  people  were  as  much  the  victims  of  a  government  that  had 
failed  to  make  the  preparations  necessary  for  society  to  receive  them 
as  they  were  of  those  who  opposed  all  efforts  to  set  them  free. 

The  Negroes  were  a  mobile  lot  in  the  months  and  years  immediately 
following  the  war,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  remained  in  the 
South  and  eventually  were  reabsorbed  in  agriculture.  The  federal 
census  of  1870  shows  this  rather  conclusively.  No  radical  shift  occurred 
in  their  geographical  distribution ;  about  90  per  cent  of  all  Negroes  in 
the  United  States  lived  in  the  South.  Perhaps  most  of  them  lived  in  the 
"Black  Belt"  counties,  stretching  in  the  shape  of  a  "crescent  from 
Virginia  to  Texas."  In  1870,  Georgia  had  545,142  black  residents. 
Virginia  followed  with  512,841,  and  Alabama  and  Mississippi  each  had 
more  than  400,000.  Percentage-wise,  the  Negroes  comprised  59  per  cent 
of  South  Carolina's  population,  53  per  cent  of  Mississippi's,  and  about 
50  per  cent  of  Louisiana's.10 

Many,  if  not  most,  Negroes  wanted  to  become  landowners,  as  the  hope 
they  had  expressed  for  obtaining  "forty  acres  and  a  mule"  indicates. 
Statistics  indicating  the  number  who  became  landowners  in  the  early 
postwar  years  are  unavailable,  but  later  releases  demonstate  that  a 
small  minority  achieved  this  goal;  the  bulk  became  sharecroppers  or 
farm  laborers.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  those  who  expected 
the  freedom  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  landed  proprietors.11 

If  the  Negro  population  was  conspicuous  by  its  presence,  the  foreign 
population  was  equally  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Census  figures  for 
1880  show  that  the  foreigners  comprised  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  South  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina.  Texas  had  a  foreign  popu- 
lation of  slightly  less  than  8  per  cent  of  its  total.  Louisiana  had  a  little 
more  than  6  per  cent.  Florida  and  Kentucky  each  had  less  than  4  per 
cent.13 

The  persistence  of  this  nativist  population  was  a  carry-over  from 
the  colonial  period.  In  the  early  days  immigrant  labor  shunned  the 
South  because  of  the  aristocratic  character  of  its  society,  the  absence  of 
a  large  employing  class,  and  the  fact  that  the  Southerners  placed  a  low 
premium  on  human  toil.  Slavery  was  repulsive  to  the  immigrant 
worker,  who  usually  kept  far  away  from  it.  Indications  were  that  the 
post-bellum  immigrants  would  continue  shunning  the  region,  despite 
emancipation,  because  of  the  inviting  opportunities  the  North  and  the 
West  offered.13 

In  effect,  farming  in  the  South  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  whites, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  small  farmers,  vocal,  aggressive,  and  nativ- 
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ist  in  orientation.  When  chafing  under  the  bit  of  economic  distress,  the 
small  whites  were  destined  to  be  heard.  They  had  numerical  superiority, 
brooked  no  interference  by  intermeddling  Northerners  who  wanted  to 
uplift  the  Negroes,  or  from  large  planters  who  sought  to  import  coolie 
and  foreign  labor.  If  the  Negro  was  in  the  South  to  stay,  he  had  to  be 
kept  under  strict  control  and  under  white  rules ;  if  labor  was  needed,  it 
was  preferable  that  it  be  recruited  from  native  instead  of  foreign 
sources.  Native  white  supremacy  had  to  be  maintained. 

Unfortunately,  reliable  statistics,  which  would  be  a  great  aid  in 
measuring  the  physical  recovery  of  the  area,  are  unavailable.  Such 
compilations  were  left  to  a  future  generation  to  develop,  because  tech- 
niques had  not  been  perfected  for  the  training  of  personnel  capable  of 
making  trustworthy  enumerations.  The  destruction  of  communication 
and  transportation  facilities,  and  the  collapse  of  local  and  state  govern- 
ments posed  added  obstacles.  The  emergence  of  an  agricultural  system 
that  consisted  of  large  numbers  of  sharecroppers  created  physical 
problems  and  encouraged  attitudes  of  hostility  toward  the  census 
gatherer.  For  instance,  the  large  planter  who  cultivated  a  large  part 
of  his  estate,  usually  farmed  the  most  productive  and  profitable  and 
leased  the  distant  and  less  valuable  parts  of  his  lands  to  tenants.  Such 
a  planter  could  unwittingly  report  his  holdings  to  the  census  taker 
twice,  or  not  at  all.  There  also  were  blacks  and  whites  who  were  "with- 
out education  or  familiarity  with  figures,"  who  were  incapable  of  giving 
intelligent  answers  to  statistical  questions.  Some  opposed  the  collection 
of  this  information  on  general  principles ;  others  associated  the  census 
taker  with  the  tax  assessor  and  hence  refused  to  divulge  anything  they 
believed  might  raise  their  taxes.  Finally,  the  structure  of  the  Southern 
political  economy  hindered  the  compiling  of  statistics.  In  the  North, 
commercial  and  manufacturing  centers  were  more  numerous,  and  the 
township  as  opposed  to  the  country  system  of  transacting  business  pre- 
vailed, consequently  the  need  for  keeping  such  data  was  better  under- 
stood. But  in  the  agricultural  South  this  was  not  true,  hence  the  value 
of  statistics  was  less  appreciated." 

Still,  some  progress  was  made  in  compiling  data.  A  statistical  branch 
was  created  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the 
war  years.  For  a  time  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  compile  a  special 
census  in  1865,  but  this  proposal  never  materialized. 

In  1866  the  Department  of  Agriculture  felt  that  what  exploratory  in- 
quiries it  had  made  on  the  farm  animal  population  were  adequate  to 
warrant  a  release  of  estimates.  On  the  basis  of  these  the  South  had  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  mules,  65  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  80  per  cent  of  the 
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sheep,  and  56  per  cent  of  the  hogs  that  it  had  in  1860.  If  these  figures 
reflect  a  more  optimistic  picture  than  one  had  reason  to  anticipate,  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  since  then  many  farmers  had  had  a  chance  to  replenish 
their  stock. 

As  expected,  land  values  dropped  sharply.  Some  losses  were  recouped 
by  1866;  but  the  signs  of  disaster  in  the  South  were  so  evident  that  one 
doubted  whether  values  would  ever  rise  to  their  former  levels.  The 
shrinkages  were  greatest  in  the  states  in  which  the  social  ideals  of 
slavery  had  influenced  the  people  the  most.  "In  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  Gulf  States  and  Arkansas  the  value  of  the 
land  in  1866  was  less  than  half  of  1860."  The  average  decline  in  Virginia 
was  about  27  per  cent.  In  other  words,  land  that  sold  for  $100  in  1860 
was  selling  for  $73  in  1866.  In  Texas,  the  tragedy  of  war  was  less  evi- 
dent, hence  the  shrinkage  was  about  18  per  cent;  but  in  Kentucky, 
which  stayed  in  the  Union,  values  rose  by  about  10  per  cent. 

This  decline  in  land  values  failed  to  bring  about  the  sales  some  ex- 
pected despite  the  fact  that  thousands  of  uncultivated  tracts  were  avail- 
able at  a  trifling  cost.  Prospective  buyers  simply  lacked  ready  capital, 
and  sellers  who  were  financially  able  often  refused  to  sell  at  the  depre- 
ciated levels.15 

Equally  precipitous  was  the  decrease  in  the  output  of  the  agricultural 
staples.  Tobacco  production  fell  off.  Rice  and  sugar  production  also 
declined;  but  most  important  were  the  reductions  in  cotton  and  corn, 
the  "twin  crops  of  the  south."18 

Cotton  production  declined  from  5,387,052  bales  in  1859  to  a  record 
low  of  300,000  bales  in  1864 ;  but  in  1865,  much  to  the  surprise  of  many, 
2,269,254  bales  were  raised.  Production  continued  to  rise  until  in  1879 
a  record  crop  of  5,755,359  bales  was  harvested.17 

The  lower  South  maintained  its  position  as  the  principal  producer  of 
cotton.  In  1870  Mississippi  ranked  first,  but  the  output  fell  to  half  of 
what  it  was  in  1860.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  ranked 
next  as  producers.  The  decline  of  production  in  these  last  four  states, 
although  not  as  great  as  in  Mississippi,  was  nevertheless  substantial. 
Unfortunately,  cotton  production  recovered  slowly  at  a  time  when  the 
South  stood  a  good  chance  of  regaining  some  of  the  lost  ground.15 

The  census  of  1880,  besides  reaffirming  the  supremacy  of  the  lower 
South  as  a  cotton  producer,  explained  why  it  ranked  as  high  as  it  did. 
Mississippi,  sixth  in  terms  of  population,  led  as  a  producer  because  of 
the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  a  combination  of  social  and  economic  factors 
which  forced  her  people  to  grow  cotton.  Georgia,  with  half  a  million 
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more  people,  ranked  second  because  its  farmers  cultivated  their  soil 
intelligently,  used  fertilizers,  and  practiced  habits  of  thrift  and  in- 
dustry to  compensate  them  for  what  natural  advantages  they  lacked. 
Texas,  despite  its  being  the  most  sparsely  populated  state  in  the  South, 
ranked  third  as  a  producer  because  of  its  size.  Fully  52  per  cent  of  the 
crop  was  grown  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Texas.  The  growers  of  Ala- 
bama failed  to  attain  maximum  production  because  of  soil  exhaustion 
and  an  apparent  unwillingness  on  their  part  to  sustain  their  soils.  Ala- 
bama ranked  next  to  Texas  as  a  producer.  Tennessee,  which  had  a 
smaller  output  than  Alabama,  had  lands  capable  of  high  yield,  but  only 
a  small  part  of  them  was  devoted  to  cotton.  Grain,  grasses,  tobacco,  and 
other  crops  suited  to  the  soils  and  the  climate  were  grown  in  other  parts 
of  the  state.  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  attained  high  produc- 
tion levels  and  showed  signs  of  climbing  to  even  loftier  heights.  The 
high-level  output  in  the  Carolinas  was  owing  to  superior  methods  of 
cultivation  and  the  use  of  fertilizers.19 

Tobacco,  ranking  next  to  cotton  as  a  commercial  crop,  also  suffered 
from  a  drastic  decline  in  production.  In  1860  the  total  tobacco  yield 
was  403,975,915  pounds;  in  1870  it  dropped  to  227,139,646  pounds; 
and  in  1880  it  was  472,661,157  pounds.  Like  cotton,  tobacco  exceeded 
its  prewar  production  peak  after  almost  twenty  years. 

The  war,  besides  causing  a  decline  in  the  output,  caused  an  im- 
portant geographical  shift  in  the  production  of  tobacco.  From  Virginia, 
the  principal  producing  area  before  the  war,  the  growing  of  tobacco 
shifted  westward  "into  the  newer  fields  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  and  southern  Ohio,  where  land  was  more  fertile  and  where 
the  effects  of  the  war  had  not  been  as  disasterous."  Virginia  found  itself 
handicapped:  the  new  labor  system  necessitated  by  emancipation,  the 
onerous  duties  placed  on  the  manufactured  product,  and  the  discovery 
of  white  burley  that  could  be  grown  on  the  fertile  soils  of  the  west 
placed  it  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  Thereafter,  Kentucky  emerged 
as  the  foremost  tobacco  producer  in  the  country.20 

Corn,  perhaps  the  most  underestimated  crop  raised  in  the  South, 
remained  an  integral  part  of  the  rural  economy  but  also  at  diminished 
levels  of  production.  In  1870  Kentucky  harvested  50,091,006  bushels  of 
corn  as  against  64,043,633  in  1860,  and  Tennessee  yielded  41,343,614 
bushels  as  against  52,089,926  during  the  same  period.  In  1870  North 
Carolina  produced  more  than  half  the  corn  it  raised  in  1860,  while 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina  each  produced 
about  half  as  much.  Virginia,  which  served  as  an  important  battle- 
ground throughout  the  war,  produced  even  less. 
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Most  corn  was  consumed  in  the  county  in  which  it  was  grown,  which 
is  fully  indicative  of  its  value  as  a  food  crop.  In  1882  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  found  that  16  per  cent  of  the  corn  grown  in 
the  area  was  used  for  human  food,  47.2  per  cent  as  food  for  work  ani- 
mals, and  26.3  per  cent  as  feed  for  cattle  and  swine.  Only  10.5  per  cent 
left  the  county  in  which  it  was  grown.  As  a  crop,  corn  occupied  a  less 
dramatic  role  than  did  cotton,  but  its  importance  as  a  food  crop  cannot 
be  denied.21 

Besides  the  shrinkages  in  the  production  of  the  principal  agricultural 
staples,  the  South  suffered  from  the  acute  financial  dislocations.  Cur- 
rency was  scarce.  Confederate  money,  which  furnished  the  bulk  of  the 
circulation  during  the  war,  was  worthless.  Greenbacks  circulated  only 
in  areas  that  were  occupied  by  federal  troops.  Notes  of  some  of  the  sur- 
viving state  banks  circulated  at  sharp  discounts.22  What  specie  once 
circulated  in  the  region  was  driven  out,  or  else  was  seized  by  the  federal 
forces.23  In  many  areas  the  lack  of  currency  forced  the  citizens  to  devise 
a  system  of  scrip  money  that  was  to  be  redeemed  with  greenbacks  when 
they  became  available,  or  else  with  plans  to  conduct  trade  on  a  barter 
basis.24 

Few  banks  survived  the  holocaust  of  war.  The  assets  of  many  were 
invested  in  Confederate  and  state  securities,  hence  when  the  latter 
became  worthless  the  banks  collapsed.  Some  banks  went  into  voluntary 
liquidation  with  what  solvent  assets  they  had ;  others  "were  forced  into 
a  settlement  through  the  courts  and  by  special  act  of  Legislature."  In 
Georgia,  banks  that  survived,  such  as  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking 
Company  of  Augusta,  and  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company 
of  Savannah,  did  so  because  they  were  identified  with  substantial  cor- 
porations. The  banks  of  Memphis  and  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  were 
destroyed.  In  South  Carolina  not  a  single  bank  was  in  operation  when 
the  war  ended.25 

Additional  hardship  was  imposed  on  the  state  banks  by  the  10  per 
cent  federal  tax  on  their  note  issues.  If  this  levy  was  intended  to  help 
create  a  more  uniform  currency  for  the  nation  at  large,  as  far  as  the 
South  was  concerned  it  eliminated  an  important  source  of  circulation 
and  credit,  and  aggravated  the  financial  stringencies.  For  a  time  this 
tax  was  evaded,  ignored,  or  both ;  but  in  the  end  the  law  was  enforced. 
This  levy  worked  a  temporary  hardship  on  all  state  banks,  but  nowhere 
was  the  loss  of  this  note-issuing  privilege  felt  more  severely  than  it  was 
in  the  South.  A  more  unfortunate  time  could  hardly  have  been  selected 
for  its  imposition,  because  the  national  banks  proved  unable  to  satisfy 
the  circulation  needs  of  their  respective  areas.20 
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Acute  as  the  circulation  and  banking  needs  of  the  South  were,  there 
was  slight  hope  of  instant  relief  from  the  operations  of  the  National 
Banking  Act  of  1864.  When  this  act  was  passed  the  Confederate  states 
were  still  at  war  with  the  federal  government;  hence,  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  legislators  in  drafting  this  measure  should  have  taken 
the  needs  of  the  region  into  account.  Another  act  of  March  3,  1865, 
provided  that  the  $3,000,000,000  authorized  for  note  issues  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  the  population,  "banking  capital,  resources  and 
business  of  each  State."  But  since  the  South  lagged  in  population,  com- 
merce, and  liquid  assets,  there  was  slight  chance  to  benefit  from  the 
provisions  of  the  measure.  Obviously,  the  states  fighting  for  the  Union 
were  the  ones  to  receive  most  of  the  circulation.27 

Limited  as  was  the  help  that  the  National  Banking  Act  could  provide, 
steps  were  nevertheless  taken  to  establish  national  banks  in  the  South. 
Groups  of  individuals  who  wished  to  obtain  a  charter  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  had  to  purchase  government  bonds,  which  were  to 
furnish  a  secure  base  for  the  bank  they  established.  Northerners,  who 
had  a  surplus  of  funds  to  invest  and  saw  the  opportunities  that  the 
national  banking  system  offered,  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
They,  or  their  agents,  came  into  states  such  as  Virginia  to  engage  in 
what  was  described  as  "the  profitable  investment  of  establishing 
national  banks."  The  Northerners  were  shrewd  and  made  local  bankers 
and  businessmen  their  partners.  Much  to  their  satisfaction  they  found 
the  returns  lucrative,  especially  in  the  beginning,  when  the  discount 
rates  ranged  from  1  to  2  per  cent  per  month.  Later  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  was  restricted  to  6  per  cent,  causing  many  to  withdraw  from 
the  field.  Others  remained  in  the  business  but  were  too  honest  to  charge 
more  than  the  legal  rate ;  still  others,  whose  scruples  were  few,  con- 
tinued "to  'buy'  outside  paper  at  any  rate  they  saw  fit."28 

The  most  disconcerting  feature  about  the  National  Banking  Act  was 
a  provision  that  prohibited  the  bank  organized  under  it  from  lending 
on  real  estate.  This  was  one  of  the  basic  differences  between  the  national 
and  state  banks,  and  explains  why  the  latter  were  popular  in  the  rural 
areas.  For  farmers,  the  bulk  of  whose  property  was  in  real  estate,  there 
was  slight  comfort  in  learning  that  such  security  was  unacceptable  to 
a  national  bank.  Horace  White,  an  authority  on  the  subject,  said  the 
chief  fault  with  real  estate  was  that  it  was  not  a  "quick  asset"  con- 
vertible into  money.29 

Whatever  the  limitations  of  the  National  Banking  Act  were,  pleas 
were  nevertheless  made  with  the  South  to  take  advantage  of  what  few 
opportunities  it  offered.  Hugh  McCulloch,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
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rency,  urged  an  extension  of  the  national  banking  system  into  the 
region,  hoping  this  would  stimulate  the  export  of  cotton  and  ease  the 
drain  on  the  gold  supplies  of  the  United  States.  He  predicted  that  unless 
banking  facilities  in  the  South  were  expanded,  foreign  capitalists  would 
enter  the  lending  business  in  larger  numbers  and  "gain  control  over  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  valuable  products,  yielding  large  profits  to 
themselves  and  leaving  the  country  barely  the  cost  of  production." 
McCulloch  likewise  recommended  legislation  to  increase  and  redis- 
tribute the  circulation  on  a  more  equitable  basis.80 

But  the  pleas  of  McCulloch  and  others  were  of  no  avail,  and  the 
South  was  forced  to  rely  in  part  on  outside  capital.  Funds  were  needed 
"to  rebuild  and  restore,  to  provide  animals  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  to  pay  for  the  food  of  laborers  as  well  as  [for]  their  monthly 
wages,  during  the  cultivation  of  the  crop."  The  ability  to  attract  this 
capital  depended  on  the  existence  of  a  surplus  of  capital  in  other  re- 
gions and  upon  the  payment  of  a  satisfactory  rate  of  interest  to  the 
lenders. 

For  a  time  during  the  immediate  postwar  months,  it  seemed  that 
capital  would  arrive  in  quantities  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
growers.  In  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1865  capital  was  flowing 
from  the  North  in  "a  daily  increasing  current."  The  returns  on  this 
capital  had  encouraged  the  formation  of  investment  and  immigration 
companies  to  help  exploit  the  opportunities  the  cotton-growing  states 
offered.  It  seemed  these  sums  would  continue  to  flow  into  the  South  for 
some  years.  But  the  year  1866  saw  a  change.  Unsettled  political  condi- 
tions, and  the  failure  of  Northerners  to  earn  the  profits  they  antici- 
pated, forced  many  dissatisfied  investors  to  shift  their  capital  to  more 
profitable  ventures.  Hard  times  in  England  also  compelled  British 
investors  to  withdraw  their  balances  from  the  United  States.  By  1867 
Northern  sources  of  credit  had  dried  up.31 

Unfortunately,  the  South,  in  its  bid  for  capital,  had  to  compete  with 
the  needs  of  Northern  industry  and  commerce  with  the  railroad  builders 
of  the  West,  and  with  other  groups  within  our  economy.  "In  anticipa- 
tion of  unusual  profits,  entrepreneurs  borrowed  heavily  at  high  rates 
of  interest  to  develop  iron  works  and  clothing  factories,  flour  mills  and 
abattoirs,  mines  and  oil  refineries,  without  much  regard  to  prospects 
for  disposing  of  the  goods."  The  "sums  invested  in  railway  construction 
[largely  Western]  during  the  decade  following  on  the  chartering  of 
the  Union  Pacific  aggregated  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  The  railroads 
built  between  1867  and  1873  amounted  to  thirty-two  thousand  miles, 
a  sum  total  exceeding  the  total  mileage  of  1859.  An  undue  proportion  of 
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the  available  capital  of  the  country  was  sunk  in  roadbed  and  rolling 
stock."  When  capital  was  attracted  to  the  South  it  was  the  urban  and 
industrial  enterprises  that  got  most  of  it,  instead  of  agriculture,  which 
supported  the  bulk  of  the  population.  This  meant  the  farmers  who 
needed  help  the  most,  and  whose  incomes  were  among  the  lowest  in  the 
country,  were  compelled  to  seek  credit  at  abnormally  high  rates  of 
interest.32 

While  Southerners  bemoaned  the  lack  of  cash  and  credit,  and  as  a 
rule  pleaded  poverty,  some  Northerners  envisioned  a  quick  recovery 
of  the  South.  These  optimists  predicted  that  cotton  would  be  "encum- 
bering our  wharves,  filling  our  ships,  paying  our  foreign  debts,  and 
drawing  our  gold  from  Europe."  About  six  weeks  after  the  peace, 
Harper's  Weekly  admitted  that  "we  are  receiving  no  more  cotton  than 
we  received  this  time  last  year,"  which  was  puzzling  to  say  the  least ;  yet 
it  hastened  to  add  that  "the  cotton  is  there,  beyond  doubt." 

Much  was  made  by  some  Northerners  of  the  large  quantities  of  cotton 
believed  hoarded  by  Southerners  during  the  war.  Early  in  the  summer 
of  1865  the  estimates  of  these  hoardings  ranged  anywhere  from  one 
million  to  three  million  bales,  a  quantity  described  as  adequate  "to  turn 
the  balance  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Europe."  Wrote 
Harper's  Weekly: 

Every  Southerner  who,  during  the  long  war,  had  a  thought  for  himself  or  his  family, 
planted  some  cotton,  and  hid  it  when  picked,  as  something  to  build  up  in  the  days 
to  come.  Every  cane-break,  every  out-of-the-way  shed,  every  dark  pine  grove,  every 
swamp,  every  recess  which  was  likely  to  escape  the  prying  eyes  of  soldiers  may  be 
relied  upon  to  contain  cotton.  If  the  quantity  thus  hidden  away,  added  to  that 
which  is  openly  displayed  in  stores  and  gin-houses,  amounts  to  2,000,000  bales, 
which  is  a  moderate  estimate,  it  would  be  worth  at  present  prices,  over  $400,000,000. 
If  the  price  fell  fifty  per  cent,  which  is  not  only  very  likely,  it  would  still  be  worth 
over  $200,000,000 — more  than  enough  to  bring  exchange  down,  and  force  gold  to  a 
moderate  premium.88 

As  evidence  of  economic  recovery,  some  pointed  to  the  resurging  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  South.  The  trade  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1865  was  brisk.  Purchasers  were  reported  coming  into  New  York  City 
"in  droves,"  paying  for  everything  they  bought  in  cash.  The  same  was 
related  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Business  was  described  as  being 
better  during  the  fall  of  1865  in  these  cities,  and  of  having  a  stimulating 
effect  on  trade  in  general.3* 

Northerners  traveling  in  the  South  for  business  purposes  told  similar 
optimistic  accounts  of  recovery.  Cash  sales  were  reported  in  areas  that 
had  been  overrun  by  Sherman's  armies.  In  September,  1865,  a  store 
established  with  Northern  capital  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  sold 
about  $3,000  worth  of  goods  daily,  "all  for  cash  or  cotton."35 
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Southerners,  while  conceding  that  some  progress  was  being  made, 
insisted  that  many  of  the  accounts  telling  of  large  quantities  of  cotton 
moving  on  to  the  market  and  of  restored  purchasing  power  were  greatly 
exaggerated.  Nearly  every  family  having  anything  to  sell  was  disposing 
of  it  to  provide  itself  with  the  goods  that  it  had  been  denied  during  the 
war.  This  encouraged  trade  somewhat,  yet  hardly  to  the  extent  that 
optimistic  Northerners  had  claimed.36  It  was  also  true  that  substantial 
quantities  of  cotton  were  marketed  by  the  Confederate  and  federal 
governments  who  used  it  as  security,  but  little,  if  any,  of  the  proceeds 
from  these  sales  went  directly  to  the  people.  After  June  1, 1865,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  the  United  States  seized  36,898  bales  of  cotton  in 
Mississippi  for  which  the  people  of  the  state  obtained  nothing.  In 
short,  an  abysmal  pessimism  prevailed  over  the  abilities  of  cotton, 
hoarded  or  grown,  to  satisfy  the  purchasing  needs  of  the  South.37 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  acute  financial  distress  was  the 
continued  lack  of  banking  facilities.  In  1880,  fifteen  years  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  South  had  one  bank  for  every  22,603  inhabitants;  at 
the  same  time  the  six  New  England  states  had  one  for  every  3,699 
people,  the  Middle  West,  one  for  every  6,906  people,  and  the  far  West, 
one  for  every  5,452  people.38 

Even  more  vexing  than  capital  and  credit  shortages  was  the  ever- 
pressing  need  for  labor,  a  problem  that  because  of  racial  complications 
was  laden  with  social  dynamite.  Competent  observers  agreed  that  re- 
cruiting an  adequate  labor  force  and  extending  the  area  of  cultivation 
at  first  offered  greater  difficulties  than  did  the  finding  of  an  immediate 
market  for  cotton.  Whether  a  satisfactory  free-labor  system  could  be 
found  to  replace  slavery  depended  upon  the  goodwill  and  cooperation 
of  the  Negroes  and  whites. 

Of  prime  importance  to  any  consideration  of  the  Negroes  as  free 
laborers  were  the  promises  held  out  to  them  by  Northerners  and  the 
expectations  they  had  from  the  new  social  order.  Many  Negroes  were 
led  to  believe  that  winning  the  war  would  give  them  their  freedom  and 
also  make  them  owners  of  land.  Yankee  invaders  encouraged  such 
thoughts.  Planters  and  Confederate  leaders,  apprehensive  over  the 
spread  of  Negro  agrarianism,  also  heightened  these  expectations  by 
exhorting  their  kin  to  fight  the  war  to  a  victorious  ending,  or  else  suffer 
to  see  their  lands  confiscated  and  parceled  out  among  the  blacks.  The 
"acts  of  forfeiture  of  1862,"  which  placed  the  lands  of  St.  Helena  Parish 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  under  federal 
control,  offered  forebodings  of  what  would  likely  happen  to  other  lands 
if  the  South  lost  the  war.  An  act  of  March  3,  1863,  which  placed  all 
captured  property  and  abandoned  lands  under  the   control  of  the 
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Treasury  Department  tended  to  implement  this  belief.  The  leasing  of 
such  lands  to  former  slaves,  and  the  putting  aside  of  additional  lands 
with  options  given  to  the  freedmen  to  buy  up  to  forty  acres,  seemed  to 
mark  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream.  Andrew  Johnson  originally  was  dis- 
posed (as  were  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips, 
and  others)  to  subdivide  the  large  landed  estates  and  use  the  proceeds 
to  finance  small  landowners  and  discharge  the  national  debt.  This  fired 
the  hopes  of  the  freedmen.  The  failure  to  fulfill  these  promises  was 
destined  to  affect  their  morale.30 

Accurate  information  regarding  the  size  of  the  potential  labor  force 
is  lacking.  Of  an  estimated  400,000  male  Negroes  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  45  who  lived  in  the  South  before  the  war,  about  200,000  joined 
the  federal  army.  About  100,000  of  these  were  believed  to  have  perished 
from  "the  sword  and  disease."  When  the  fighting  ended,  some  chose  to 
stay  in  the  army,  while  others  remained  in  the  North  or  else  migrated 
into  the  West.  Of  an  estimated  200,000  blacks  who  did  not  join  the 
fighting  forces,  many  perished  in  the  Confederate  service  while  erecting 
forts  and  digging  trenches,  and  another  25,000  were  dispersed  in  vari- 
ous directions.  Of  the  balance,  an  estimated  25,000  moved  into  the 
noncotton  states  and  another  75,000  remained  in  the  South  to  work  in 
the  fields  as  before. 

The  potential  Negro  woman  and  youth  labor  force  was  also  scattered 
in  various  directions.  Of  some  400,000  Negro  women,  about  100,000  "left 
their  homes  to  follow  triumphant  armies,  but  perished  of  cold,  hunger 
and  fatigue."  Another  25,000  went  North,  East,  and  West;  about 
125,000  went  into  "towns,  cities  and  villages,  washing,  cooking,  or  fol- 
lowing far  less  creditable  occupations."  This  left  approximately  150,000 
"effective  female  laborers"  in  the  rural  districts.  As  for  the  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  18,  one  estimate  indicated  that  half  of  about 
120,000  were  "loitering  about  towns  and  villages."  All  told  there  were 
about  285,000  Negro  men,  women,  and  children  available  as  workers. 
An  additional  200,000  white  workers  brought  the  total  farm  labor  force, 
Negro  and  white,  up  to  485,000.*° 

Opinions  might  have  varied  across  the  nation  as  to  the  qualities  of  the 
free  Negro,  but  so  far  as  the  average  Southerner  was  concerned  nothing 
more  calamitous  could  happen  to  their  communities  than  to  have  to 
depend  on  his  labor.  This  made  owners  who  had  endured  the  double 
agony  of  seeing  their  property  destroyed  and  slaves  freed,  very  bitter. 
Some  predicted  that  the  newly  won  freedom  of  the  blacks  would  bring 
excesses  and  force  a  repetition  of  "the  scene  of  Santo  Domingo." 
"Agrarianism"  was  their  sole  object,  warned  one  writer;  they  took  up 
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the  land,  were  unwilling  to  cultivate  it,  yet  they  refused  to  turn  it  over 
to  those  who  were.  Many  employers  deplored  their  lack  of  authority  to 
demand  certificates  of  character,  especially  when  the  need  for  reliable 
labor  was  urgent.  Others  emphasized  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the 
Negro,  his  unwillingness  to  work,  and  the  countless  number  who  left 
the  plantations  to  migrate  to  the  city  to  enjoy  imaginary  ease  and 
pleasure.  A  common  feeling  was:  "He  would  not  work  in  freedom.  God 
had  made  him  lazy.  As  a  slave  he  had  done  only  that  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  do."  Another  told  of  how  Negro  women  rebelled 
against  working  in  the  field,  and  how  some  spoke  of  going  into  society 
and  owning  a  piano.  Employers  from  the  South  Atlantic  states  be- 
moaned the  migration  of  their  workers  to  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.41 

A  more  sympathetic  case  in  behalf  of  free  Negro  labor  was  presented 
by  General  Oliver  0.  Howard,  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
and  a  former  commander  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Howard,  besides 
having  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  soldier,  also  knew  something 
about  the  South.  During  the  war  he  held  command  in  most  of  the  slave 
states.  Possessed  of  an  implicit  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  Negro  to 
better  himself,  he  replied  that  the  charge  the  f reedmen  would  not  work 
first  came  from  the  South;  it  was  then  echoed  by  newspapers  through- 
out the  land,  and  repeated  by  countless  others  who  believed  it.  Howard 
was  satisfied  that  the  Negroes  were  at  work  and  hastened  to  add  that 
another  five  years  would  find  them  advanced  on  the  road  to  material 
prosperity/2 

Others  were  equally  sympathetic  in  their  defense  of  the  free  Negro. 
One  observer  maintained  that  since  slavery  had  been  "interlaced"  with 
the  Southern  body  politic  for  such  a  long  time,  it  was  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  laceration  caused  by  the  violent  rupture  to  heal  quickly,  but 
predicted  that  time  would  do  for  the  Negro  what  haste  would  not.  Some 
believed  that  if  money  wages  were  paid  them  they  would  work ;  others 
expected  free  labor  to  be  more  productive  than  slave.43 

Judging  from  the  hostile  sentiment  voiced,  one  had  the  impression 
that  the  employers  as  a  rule  were  competent,  honest,  and  industrious 
men  who  merely  needed  reliable  help.  But  were  they  as  competent  and 
industrious  as  they  thought  they  were  ?  Observers  usually  presented  the 
case  of  the  employer,  but  seldom  that  of  the  employee.  One  heard  little 
about  the  incompetent  manager  who  often  made  his  farm  hands  "the 
whipping  boys"  for  his  miscalculations,  incompetence,  and  short-sight- 
edness. 

There  were  other  reasons  besides  sheer  laziness,  incompetence,  and 
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disappointment  over  the  failure  to  get  "forty  acres  and  a  mule"  which 
accounted  for  the  failure  of  the  freedmen  to  work  as  they  were  ex- 
pected. In  1866  many  Negroes  had  entered  into  contracts  to  raise 
cotton  which  left  them  skeptical  over  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the 
employer  to  fulfill  their  part  of  the  bargain.  The  season  was  "cold  and 
wet"  when  these  agreements  were  made,  and  many  were  dejected, 
without  homes  to  live  in  or  food  to  eat.  Most  freedmen  were  suspicious 
of  paper  agreements,  believing  that  they  were  fiendish  devices  to  "sign 
them  back  into  slavery."  In  Georgia  there  was  a  strong  reaction  among 
Negroes  against  anything  that  reminded  them  of  slavery;  and  they 
resented  "the  supervision  of  anyone  except  the  landlord,  considering 
the  employment  of  an  'overseer'  as  an  infringement  of  [their]  liberty." 
Much  of  the  unwillingness  of  Negroes  to  "hire  out"  by  the  year,  or 
enter  into  paper  agreements,  stemmed  from  a  fear  that  they  would 
surrender  control  of  their  time.44 

Regardless  of  who  was  at  fault,  the  cotton  growers  were  determined 
to  solve  their  labor  needs  after  their  own  fashion.  They  organized  soon 
after  the  war  ended.  Urgent  pleas  were  made  to  employers  to  come 
together  and  work  out  uniform  plans  "for  all  future  planting  pur- 
poses." Late  in  1865,  planters  around  the  Port  Gibson,  Mississippi,  area 
were  devising  labor  plans  for  the  next  season.  In  1866  a  meeting  was 
scheduled  in  Jackson  to  make  similar  preparations,  and  planters  were 
urged  to  form  a  Cotton  Growers'  Association.  Another  meeting  was 
scheduled  for  Natchez  during  the  fall  of  1867,  and  in  1868  plans  for 
recruiting  labor  were  announced  by  the  Madison  County  Agricultural 
Association  and  the  Deer  Creek  Planters'  Association.45 

Concern  over  relations  between  the  black  employee  and  the  white 
employee  was  at  the  base  of  the  Black  Code  of  Mississippi  in  1865. 
Granted  that  the  code  concerned  itself  with  civil  rights,  vagrancy, 
crimes,  and  other  matters,  still  what  it  had  to  say  about  farm  labor 
was  reflective  of  the  temper  of  the  times.  The  code  required  that  all 
agreements  with  Negroes  involving  more  than  one  month's  labor  had  to 
be  in  writing,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  laborer  quit  his  job 
before  the  terms  of  employment  had  expired  he  would  forfeit  all  wages 
owed  to  him.  Authority  to  arrest  a  runaway  employee  was  vested  in 
"every  civil  officer  and  every  person  who  in  turn  would  receive  five 
dollars  and  ten  cents  per  mile  from  the  place  of  arrest  to  the  place  of 
delivery,"  the  lump  sum  to  be  deducted  from  the  wages  owed  the 
worker.  Anyone  who  knowingly  hired  or  encouraged  a  Negro  farm  hand 
to  run  away  was  subject  to  a  penalty.46 

South  Carolina,  with  a  code  that  was  perhaps  more  severe,  was 
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equally  emphatic  about  the  labor  needs  of  the  planters.  In  1865  a  com- 
mission of  two  was  delegated  the  task  of  drafting  a  code  that  would 
include  a  plan  for  regulating  labor.  The  proposal  of  this  commission 
likewise  recommended  that  a  labor  contract  lasting  for  more  than  a 
week  had  to  be  in  writing  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  misunderstanding 
that  oral  agreements  often  created,  and  the  signing  of  it  had  to  be  wit- 
nessed by  specially  designated  persons.  When  there  was  no  stipulation  of 
how  long  the  laborer  was  to  work  it  was  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  until 
December  25  of  that  year.  If  there  was  no  mention  of  a  wage  scale,  the 
task  of  determining  "a  fair  and  just  compensation"  was  to  be  assigned 
to  the  district  judge  or  the  magistrate.  All  Negro  children  with  parents 
living  outside  the  county  were  declared  competent  to  enter  into  such 
contracts;  minors  with  parents  residing  in  the  county  could  contract 
through  their  parents.  The  regular  hours  of  labor  were  from  "sunrise 
to  sunset,"  customary  in  rural  society,  with  time  set  aside  for  meals  and 
refreshments.  Employees  were  held  "responsible  for  all  losses  occurring 
through  their  negligence,  dishonesty,  or  bad  faith,  [were  expected]  to 
be  quiet  and  orderly  in  their  quarters,  to  reside  on  the  premises,  to  re- 
tire at  reasonable  hours,  to  remain  at  night  on  the  farm  and  not  to 
absent  themselves  without  the  written  permission  of  the  employer,  to 
obey  all  lawful  orders,  to  be  honest  and  faithful,  to  be  civil  in  deport- 
ment and  diligent  in  business."  Granted  that  this  proposed  measure 
also  provided  protection,  such  as  it  was,  from  the  unscrupulous  and 
merciless  employer,  and  that  it  likewise  made  provisions  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  employee  before  the  expiration  of  his  agreement,  it  was 
highly  reflective  of  the  domineering  master  psychology  that  was  char- 
acteristic of  slavery.47 

That  the  Negro  was  opposed  to  such  a  scheme  of  labor  controls  is 
evident  from  the  deliberations  of  a  convention  in  South  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1865.  This  body,  deeply  chagrined  over  such  develop- 
ments, pleaded  for  "even-handed  justice — for  the  removal  of  such 
positive  obstructions  and  disabilities  as  past  and  recent  legislation  has 
thrown  in  our  way.  ..."  They  were  critical  of  the  Black  Code  that 
deprived  them  of  rights  which  were  "vouchsafed  to  the  lowest  white 
profligate  in  the  country."  They  complained  that  they  were  being  dis- 
couraged from  engaging  in  agriculture,  denied  the  right  to  buy  land, 
and  charged  that  programs  devised  to  bring  "foreigners"  into  the  state 
were  intended  either  to  drive  the  blacks  out  or  to  reduce  them  to  serf- 
dom. Such  actions,  they  argued,  were  intolerable  and  in  the  end  would 
ruin  Negroes  and  whites  alike.48 

While  the  more  aggressive  Negroes  protested  against  these  restric- 
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tions,  and  the  determined  planters  persisted  in  perfecting  labor  con- 
trols, some  of  the  moderate  elements,  who  earlier  believed  that  money 
wages  would  satisfy  the  labor  needs  of  the  growers,  realized  that  this 
plan,  too,  was  deficient.  There  were  too  many  other  considerations  in- 
volved. Employers  with  scant  funds  to  hire  labor,  for  instance,  and  still 
possessed  with  a  master  psychology  that  was  characteristic  of  the  ante- 
bellum period,  resented  having  to  pay  money  wages  for  black  labor. 
Others  believed  that  the  payment  of  money  wages  would  place  many 
employers  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  bidding  for  the  available 
labor.  What  wages  they  could  pay  depended  on  various  factors:  their 
managerial  talents,  cotton  prices,  the  productivity  of  their  lands,  pro- 
duction costs,  and  their  skills  as  bargainers.  That  such  reasoning  was 
sound  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  farmers  of  the  West,  those 
farming  fresh  lands  with  low  production  costs,  who  often  succeeded  in 
attracting  labor  by  paying  money  wages.49 

Often  employers  who  were  pressed  by  their  labor  needs  tended  to 
blame  the  Negroes  for  all  their  misfortunes,  and  to  ignore  other  factors 
that  were  characteristic  of  agricultural  workers,  regardless  of  color  or 
race.  A  farm  worker  seldom  was  the  stable,  seasoned  laborer  that  the 
employers  hoped  to  hire,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions ;  and 
there  was  no  plausible  reason  that  the  landowners  should  have  expected 
the  free  Negro  to  become  what  the  free  white  laborer  had  never  been. 
It  was  natural  for  the  more  ambitious  of  the  white  and  black  farm 
workers  to  hope  for  something  better,  such  as  becoming  a  tenant,  a 
landowner,  perhaps  a  landlord.  Usually  these  men  were  the  most 
valuable  workers,  and  they  seldom  remained  wage-earners  long.  In 
other  words,  the  disciplined,  efficient  type  of  worker  the  employers 
frequently  talked  about,  but  seldom  had  as  an  employee,  was  hoping 
for  too  much.  The  nature  of  agricultural  labor  was  such  that  it  was 
almost  a  certainty  that  money  wages  would  never  furnish  it.50 

Meanwhile,  others  (often  large  landowners  who  were  discouraged 
over  the  performance  of  the  free  Negroes  as  workers  and  who  were 
equally  dejected  over  the  inability  to  attract  capital  and  credit)  began 
to  stress  the  possibilities  that  immigrants  might  offer.  These  individuals 
usually  breathed  the  air  of  optimism,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
land  speculator,  the  promoter.  Perhaps  settlers  from  Europe  with 
means,  families,  and  the  desire  to  take  part  in  community  affairs  would 
furnish  the  answer.  Booster  groups,  encouraged  by  the  latent  natural 
wealth  of  their  region,  believed  that  this  would  help  attract  desirable 
residents.  Such  resources  included  undeveloped  water  power  sites,  un- 
tapped reservoirs  of  minerals,  a  vast  seacoast,  and  a  splendid  system  of 
internal  waterways.  There  also  were  large  tracts  of  land  that  could  be 
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offered  as  inducements.  The  millions  of  acres  of  good  improved  lands 
were  practically  useless  to  those  who  owned  them  unless  they  were 
cultivated.  The  use  and  improvement  of  these  tracts  would  also  en- 
hance the  value  of  adjoining  lands.  Particular  hope  was  expressed  that 
Germans  could  be  persuaded  to  come  now  that  slavery  had  been  up- 
rooted. When  a  nucleus  was  established,  friends,  parents,  and  relatives 
could  also  be  attracted. 

In  fact,  some  were  so  overtaken  by  these  prospects  that  ambitious 
and  wholesale  plans  for  proselyting  settlers  were  unfolded.  Immigra- 
tion bureaus  were  established.  Special  committees  were  formed  and  sent 
North  to  study  the  methods  employed  by  the  more  successful  states  in 
recruiting  immigrants,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  protecting 
them  on  their  arrival.  The  need  for  precautions  was  discussed  to  protect 
them  "from  runners  and  rapacious  boarding  houses,"  to  "establish  hos- 
pitals and  almshouses  for  the  sick  and  the  needy,"  and  to  convince  their 
home  governments  that  the  South  was  anxious  to  fulfill  whatever  obliga- 
tion the  call  for  settlers  imposed  on  it.  It  also  became  necessary  to 
provide  prospective  settlers  with  information  well  in  advance,  since  it 
was  common  practice  for  them  to  arrange  their  destinations  before  they 
departed  from  Europe.51 

Unfortunately,  frustration  and  disappointment  again  confronted 
the  South.  From  the  start  the  realists  knew  that  their  region  was  hardly 
in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  North  and  West  either  for  settlers  or 
for  farm  laborers.  If  the  immigrants  wanted  farms,  there  was  plenty  of 
rich  and  fertile  land  in  the  West  where  the  stigma  of  defeat  was  un- 
known. If  they  wanted  better  wages,  they  could  get  them  in  the  mills, 
shops,  and  factories  of  the  North,  performing  a  type  of  work  that  would 
not  recall  unhappy  memories  of  the  exacting,  unremunerative  farm 
labor  they  performed  in  Europe.  Many  Southerners,  piqued  at  their 
inability  to  attract  the  Europeans,  attributed  much  of  their  failure  to 
the  unscrupulous  activity  of  Northern  agents  who  spread  falsehoods 
about  the  South.62 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  larger  and  more  influential  planters,  cogni- 
zant of  the  obstacles  faced  in  attracting  white  European  immigrants, 
suggested  the  importation  of  coolies.  There  was  particular  interest  in 
the  plans  employed  by  the  British  government  in  recruiting  labor  for 
Guiana  and  Trinidad.  This  program  was  administered  by  the  home 
government,  and  jointly  financed  by  the  colonies  and  planters  who 
needed  the  labor.  Other  planters  wanted  Chinese  coolies  to  come.  Since 
China  was  an  overcrowded  country,  the  chances  for  obtaining  reliable 
labor  from  the  rural  districts  were  considered  quite  good. 

But  determined  and  tireless  as  the  larger  and  more  influential 
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planters  were  in  their  quest  for  foreign  labor,  the  small  white  farmers, 
and  to  some  extent  the  Negroes,  opposed  it.  The  small  whites,  in  particu- 
lar, were  appalled  by  a  fear  that  the  country  would  be  overrun  by 
inferior  peoples,  and  they,  as  small  producers,  would  be  placed  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage.  Apprehensions  were  also  voiced  by  them  over 
dangers  that  would  arise  from  the  "jealousies  and  prejudices  of  races 
widely  differing  in  character,  taste,  and  traditional  customs."53 

Still  others,  who  were  unmoved  or  pessimistic  about  the  chances  of 
persuading  immigrants  and  coolies  to  come,  pleaded  with  Northerners, 
farmers  and  city  folk  alike,  to  come  to  the  South.  "There  is  much  more 
gold  in  the  cotton  fields  and  sheep  walks,  and  water  power  and  railroads 
of  the  South,"  boasted  one  source,  "than  will  ever  be  found  in  the  forest 
or  plains  of  the  West."  Eastern  newspapers  lent  their  support  when 
they  advised  the  unemployed  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
cities  that  they  would  do  well  to  go  South  to  obtain  good  cheap  lands, 
and  also  reap  the  benefits  of  a  genial  climate.54 

For  one  to  expect  the  whites  to  do  the  work  previously  performed  by 
the  Negroes  was  expecting  far  too  much.  Many  of  the  whites  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  maimed  during  the  war,  or  else  they  were  engaged  in  the 
more  lucrative  mechanic  arts  and  trades  in  the  cities.  If  they  were  avail- 
able, psychological  reasons  would  have  militated  against  their  doing  the 
type  of  work  normally  performed  by  Negroes.  Furthermore,  in  the  eyes 
of  many  planters,  whites  were  undesirable  as  laborers ;  often  they  were 
lazy,  intemperate  in  their  habits,  and  too  volatile  to  submit  to  super- 
vision. In  brief,  the  chances  for  recruiting  reliable  white  labor  were 
"too  trifling  to  elicit  hope."55 

This  inability  to  obtain  labor,  capital,  and  credit  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, and  the  failure  to  attract  immigrants  or  obtain  the  results  that 
had  been  expected  from  the  payment  of  money  wages,  inevitably  forced 
the  spread  of  "sharecropping."  Originally,  a  good  many  accepted  this 
system  with  hope  for  the  future,  fully  expecting  it  would  provide  the 
growers  with  the  labor  they  lacked.  But  the  more  critical  were  appre- 
hensive from  the  very  outset.  They  viewed  such  a  scheme  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  peasant  class  in  the  United  States.  Later  writers  have  identi- 
fied sharecropping  with  starved  bodies,  dwarfed  minds,  and  warped 
personalities.56 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  seeds  of  this  share  system  were  sown 
early  in  the  history  of  the  South.  In  colonial  Virginia,  for  instance, 
there  were  references  to  "white  hirelings  employed  as  croppers"  fur- 
nishing nothing  but  their  labor,  eating  with  their  masters,  and  sharing 
the  crop.  Mention  was  also  made  of  "developed  plantations,  with  slaves 
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and  stock,  [being-]  leased  for  a  share  of  the  crops,  to  overseers  who 
assumed  full  responsibility "  Granted  that  these  earlier  manifesta- 
tions were  variations  of  the  system  that  spread  after  the  Civil  War,  its 
origins  can  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier  date.57 

The  "share  system,"  or  sharecropping  as  it  was  commonly  called,  was 
comparable  to  "the  metayer  system"  which  was  known  to  European 
countries,  and  represented  "a  low  form  of  agricultural  organization." 
As  the  name  implies,  farming  was  conducted  on  a  basis  of  shares.  The 
arrangements  were  usually  made  in  terms  of  "halves,"  "thirds,"  and 
"fourths,"  and  in  the  immediate  postwar  years  the  Negroes  usually 
worked  under  such  plans.  The  cropper  working  on  "halves,"  normally 
did  all  the  work  himself  and  generally  furnished  his  own  provisions. 
The  owner,  as  his  part  of  the  bargain,  furnished  the  land,  a  house,  seed, 
plows,  hoes,  teams,  wagons,  ginned  the  cotton,  and  paid  half  the  fer- 
tilizer bill ;  or  else,  he  furnished  the  supplies  and  billed  the  cropper  for 
them.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  crop  was  divided  in  half.  The  "third 
and  fourth"  methods,  really  an  elaboration  of  the  mentioned  principles, 
varied.  If  the  owner  furnished  everything  except  his  labor,  he  received 
three-fourths  of  the  crop  and  the  cropper  kept  the  other  fourth.  If  the 
owner  furnished  everything  except  the  labor  and  provisions,  he  usually 
obtained  two-thirds  of  the  crop,  and  the  cropper  got  the  other  third. 
The  "third  and  fourth"  types  of  share  arrangement  meant  that  the 
owner  obtained  a  larger  share  than  he  would  have  on  "halves." 

The  control  exercised  by  the  owner  over  the  cropper  varied,  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  agreement.  Less  direction  was1  exercised  over 
those  working  on  "halves"  than  over  those  working  on  "thirds  or 
fourths."  The  greater  the  interest  of  the  owner,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  control  he  claimed.  No  controls  were  imposed  on  those  paying  rent. 

"Standing  rent,"  the  highest  form  of  tenancy,  was  available  to  the 
most  reliable  blacks  and  whites,  especially  those  who  furnished  their 
own  farm  animals,  implements,  provisions,  and  credit.  These  tenants 
paid  a  fixed  rent  for  each  acre  in  the  form  of  cotton  or  money.58 

But  it  was  sharecropping,  instead  of  the  standing-rent  system,  that 
furnished  the  basis  of  most  of  the  unrest.  The  complaints  leveled  against 
it  were  no  doubt  justified  in  many  instances,  exaggerated  in  others,  and 
probably  untrue  in  still  others,  but  they  were  numerous.  Critics  accused 
landlords  of  unduly  interfering  with  the  croppers,  with  trying  to  exer- 
cise over  them  the  type  of  surveillance  they  exercised  over  slaves,  and 
with  resorting  to  espionage.  Negroes  who  refused  to  submit  to  landlord 
demands,  the  report  was,  had  some  of  their  shares  withheld  from  them. 
Planters  in  South  Carolina  were  scored  for  driving  blacks  off  their 
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plantations  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts  to  deprive  them  of  their 
earnings.  Accounts  circulated  that  on  the  surface  contract  provisions 
"appeared  fair  and  liberal,"  but  in  practice  they  were  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  fulfill.  Freedmen  who  entered  into  such  agreements  often  found 
themselves  without  provisions  for  their  families,  and  without  imple- 
ments and  seed  for  their  farming  operations.59 

Keeping  accounts  with  the  Negro  croppers  created  no  end  of  prob- 
lems. This  difficult  and  often  unsavory  task  fell  on  the  employer,  who 
kept  "a  running  account"  of  all  goods  furnished  beginning  with  the 
first  of  the  year.  He  charged  the  freedmen  "a  stipulated  amount  for 
every  day,  or  fraction  of  a  day,  lost,  as  well  as  for  goods,  supplies,  and 
cash  advanced — giving  him  credit  with  the  stipulated  amount  of  his 
monthly  wages.  ...  At  the  expiration  of  the  engagement  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  freedman  almost  invariably  fell  short  of  his  expectation. 
He  has  lost  more  time  than  he  has  remembrance  of — his  expenses  have 
been  largely  more  than  he  calculated,  and  with  lively  suspicions  of 
unfair  dealing  on  the  part  of  his  employer,  he  goes  away  sullen  and 
discontented ;  all,  perhaps,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  unable 
to  keep  an  account  for  himself."60 

Horace  Greeley  observed  that  the  Negro  who  kept  no  accounts  and 
was  very  irregular  in  his  habits,  often  found  when  it  came  to  settling 
his  account  that  he  had  "eaten  up"  his  crop  while  it  was  growing. 
Usually  he  was  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year.  "No  doubt,  they  were 
sometimes  cheated ;  but  even  when  they  were  not,  they  supposed  they 
were.  Especially  when,  as  in  1866,  the  crop  was  a  failure,  and  their 
share  of  it  did  not  repay  the  landlord  his  advances,  they  could  not 
understand  that,  while  'old  master'  had  all  there  was,  they  had  less 
than  nothing."91 

In  many  instances  the  sharecroppers  themselves  were  to  blame.  The 
poor  farming  methods  they  employed  were  not  to  be  overlooked.  Fur- 
nishing the  sharecroppers  with  supplies,  implements,  seed,  and  what 
else  was  needed  was  no  guarantee  that  a  crop  was  going  to  be  produced. 
Successful  farming,  even  under  favorable  conditions,  demanded  a  type 
of  managerial  ability  that  the  majority  of  the  croppers  lacked.  Laziness, 
lack  of  planning,  miscalculations,  and  sheer  incompetence  were  often  in 
evidence.  Sometimes  croppers  tried  to  leave  the  land  before  their  con- 
tracts expired.  This  forced  the  passage  of  legislation  which  made  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  them  to  abandon  the  land  before  the  crop  was  har- 
vested. Such  action  was  necessitated  to  prevent  one  whose  crop  did  not 
look  too  promising,  or  who  already  had  obtained  advances  equal  to,  or 
greater  than,  his  share,  from  abandoning  the  land  and  hastening  a  loss 
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of  the  entire  crop.  The  misuse  of  tools  and  farm  implements,  as  well  as 
other  malpractices,  indicates  that  croppers  often  did  their  part  to  make 
the  cropping  system  an  unsuccessful  one.63 

Also  contributing  to  the  croppers'  difficulties  was  the  "crop-lien" 
system,  which  likewise  was  a  carry-over  from  colonial  days.  Planters 
in  need  of  capital  and  supplies  in  the  early  days  obtained  advances  from 
merchants,  using  the  ungrown  crop  as  security.  Credit,  under  such  a 
scheme,  was  high.  "In  1729  it  was  declared  that  'sometimes  25  per  cent 
in  advance  on  our  Goods  to  make  Amends  for  an  18  Months,  or  longer 
credit.'  "63 

A  system  comparable  in  many  respects  to  this  spread  after  the  Civil 
War;  and  it  was  fastened  on  the  economy  by  lien  laws.  Webster  defines 
a  lien  as  "A  right  in  one  to  control  or  to  enforce  a  charge  against  the 
property  of  another  until  some  claim  of  the  former  is  paid  or  satisfied."6* 
Under  such  a  system,  a  person  who  owned  land  could  give  that  land  as 
a  lien,  and  one  owning  livestock  could  give  his  animals  as  security. 
"Those  who  had  neither  land  nor  livestock  could  rent  land  and  a  mule, 
and  could  give  a  lien  on  the  prospective  crop  to  secure  the  landowner, 
and  the  merchant  for  the  goods  bought. . . ." 

But  lofty  as  the  intentions  were  of  those  who  were  inspired  by  the 
lien  system  originally,  the  actual  operation  of  it  worked  to  keep  the 
debtors  in  a  perpetual  state  of  economic  bondage.  It  tempted  the  im- 
poverished tenants  and  croppers  to  live  beyond  their  meager  incomes. 
Most  were  permanently  in  debt,  because  they  borrowed  on  future  earn- 
ing they  never  realized.  The  lien  system  also  encouraged  dishonest 
bookkeeping.  The  accounts  were  kept  by  the  creditors  who  usually  tabu- 
lated the  season's  charges  at  the  end  of  the  year;  keeping  books  involved 
too  much  arithmetic  for  the  average  person  who  was  not  very  good  with 
figures  in  the  first  place.  Often  what  the  debtor  was  not  willing  or  able 
to  do,  the  creditor  was,  and,  of  course,  for  a  price.  Wrote  one  observer: 
"Fair-minded,  straightforward  dealers  in  large  numbers,  have  not 
abused  those  instruments ;  but  rascality  has  feasted  on  the  opportunity. 
Signatures  have  been  forged  to  notes ;  figures  altered.  A  pound  avoir- 
dupois, according  to  the  black  code,  contains  12  ounces,  and  a  yard, 
25  inches. .  . .  Meanness,  trickery,  and  fraud  have  had  full  sweep  at 
many  an  unfortunate  victim."  Likewise,  good  cotton  prices  tempted 
farmers  to  go  deeper  into  debt  to  buy  more  land,  horses,  and  mer- 
chandise, and  contract  to  raise  more  cotton  to  cover  the  additional 
obligations.  Often  these  debts  were  incurred  when  prices  were  high. 
A  drop  in  cotton  prices  made  it  impossible  for  the  debtors  to  meet  obli- 
gations that  would  have  been  difficult  to  meet  even  if  prices  remained 
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high.  Easy  credit  of  this  kind  discouraged  the  spread  of  grain  growing 
and  livestock  raising,  and  compelled  farmers  who  were  in  a  position  to 
furnish  many  of  their  needs  on  the  farm  to  go  to  the  merchants  for 
more  supplies  and  thus  go  deeper  into  debt.05 

This  system  of  credit,  besides  functioning  in  a  vicious  circle,  vic- 
timized the  poorer  farmer  more  than  it  did  anyone  else.  In  Mississippi, 
for  instance,  where  capital  was  scarce,  credit  often  was  provided  by 
New  Orleans  firms  anxious  to  control  the  cotton  crop  of  the  adjoining 
states.  Once  funds  were  made  available  the  farmers  drew  on  them  in 
relatively  easy  fashion ;  however,  when  it  came  to  repaying  their  debts  a 
reverse  but  more  exacting  process  was  set  in  motion.  The  poor  man 
making  only  five  bales  was  hurried  by  the  merchant  who  extended  the 
credit  to  him  to  pay  his  bills  by  delivering  his  crop.  The  merchant 
needed  this  to  pay  the  factor  who  in  turn  was  "squeezed"  by  creditors 
in  Boston  and  New  York.  When  farmers  who  bought  under  such  terms 
failed  to  meet  their  obligations,  the  merchants  faced  with  such  defaults 
usually  extracted  additional  tribute  from  those  who  paid  their  debts. 
Regardless  of  who  was  victimized,  it  was  the  small,  helpless  farmer  who 
often  had  the  additional  burden  thrust  upon  him.66 

Contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  some,  the  South  suffered  from  the  unwise 
extension  of  this  credit.  Too  much  of  it  was  extended  to  people  to  whom 
the  traditional  lending  agencies  would  hesitate,  if  not  openly  refuse,  to 
advance  funds.  But  what  the  conservative  agencies  were  unwilling  or 
unable  to  do,  others  with  an  eye  for  profits  were.  Such  creditors  often 
were  little  concerned  with  the  future  earning  capacities  of  the  bor- 
rowers, and  equally  indifferent  to  the  effects  that  such  credit  advances 
would  have  on  the  general  economy.  As  a  result,  untold  volumes  of  high- 
cost  credit  were  released  to  poor  risks.  The  availability  of  this  at  ruinous 
levels  and  the  failure  of  the  income  of  the  borrowers  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rate  at  which  these  obligations  were  assumed  condemned  many 
croppers  and  tenants  to  a  life  of  perpetual  poverty.87 

Part  and  parcel  of  this  vicious  credit  cycle  were  the  goods  and  ser- 
vices the  farmers  purchased.  These  included  commercial  fertilizers, 
shipping  charges,  for  a  time  the  payment  of  a  federal  tax  on  cotton,  and 
in  many  instances  farm  labor.  Being  able  to  keep  the  costs  of  these 
items  low  often  spelled  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

Particularly  alarming  were  the  heavy  expenditures  for  commercial 
fertilizers.  When  land  was  plentiful  it  was  common  practice  for  farmers 
to  ignore  protecting  its  fertility  by  subsoiling  practices  and  the  use  of 
fertilizers,  and  move  on  to  fresh  lands.  But  after  the  war,  when  it  was 
difficult  for  them  to  move  and  labor  costs  were  high,  many  producers 
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believed  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  would  give  them  maximum  i 
tion  at  minimum  costs.  The  ones  to  make  the  most  extensive  use  of 
fertilizers  were  those  who  farmed  the  older  lands.  In  1868  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  lands  in  South  Carolina,  42  per  cent  of  the  Georgia  lands, 
and  35  per  cent  of  the  North  Carolina  lands  were  tilled  with  expensive 
commercial  fertilizers ;  this  was  also  true  of  smaller  areas  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee.  When  the 
price  of  cotton  was  reasonably  high,  the  use  of  fertilizers  brought 
gratifying  increases  in  production  and  profits.  But  when  the  price  of 
cotton  dropped  and  fertilizer  expenditures  maintained  their  usual 
costly  levels,  then  the  farmers  obtained  few  if  any  returns,  even  though 
their  production  increased.68 

Also  burdensome  were  the  costs  of  transportation.  The  higher  rates 
the  shippers  paid  were  prompted  by  a  combination  of  circumstances 
growing  out  of  the  postwar  period.  The  stronger  roads,  which  managed 
to  rebuild  their  roadbeds  and  to  acquire  rolling  stock  and  equipment, 
captured  the  available  traffic  and  found  themselves  in  a  position  to 
charge  what  they  wanted  for  their  services.  Competition  was  non- 
existent or  at  a  minimum.  Such  was  true  in  Georgia.  But  when  the 
weaker  roads  recovered,  the  resulting  competition  brought  freight 
rates  down. 
|9^Beginning  about  1868  the  reckless  and  corrupt  land  grants,  and  un- 
jf  economical  railroad  construction,  contributed  to  keep  freight  rates  high. 
"  The  estimate  was  that  "the  amount  of  state  endorsed  liabilities  placed 
upon  the  railroads"  during  the  Reconstruction  period  totaled  about 
$100,000,000  and  the  increase  in  track  construction  from  1873  to  1879 
amounted  to  but  2,000  or  3,000  miles.  These  tracks  were  poorly  located, 
badly  and  expensively  built.  Still  the  owners  felt  that  the  charges  they 
levied  had  to  be  maintained,  if  the  roads  were  to  solve  their  financial 
troubles. 

A  recent  study  indicates  that  the  higher  rates  charged  by  the  rail- 
roads were  made  necessary  by  their  poor  financial  condition  and  by  the 
fact  that  they  carried  less  traffic  than  the  roads  of  the  North.  The 
South  had  access  to  means  of  transportation  other  than  the  railroad, 
and  lacked  large  industrial  and  manufacturing  centers;  hence  it  had 
less  traffic  to  haul.  Many  of  the  Southern  roads  could  haul  goods  only 
one  way,  whereas  in  the  North  the  roads  carried  them  both  ways.  Of 
necessity,  lines  carrying  freight  only  one  way  had  to  charge  more  per 
unit  than  did  those  carrying  it  both  ways.68 

Another  temporary  factor  in  raising  the  farmers'  cost  of  production 
was  the  federal  tax  imposed  on  cotton.  When  first  enacted  in  1862  as  a 
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war  measure,  the  tax  was  half  a  cent  a  pound ;  in  1864  it  was  raised  to  2 
cents  and  in  1865  to  5 ;  then  it  was  lowered  to  3  and  finally  to  2. 

The  farmers  resented  having  to  pay  this  tax  at  a  time  when  money 
was  scarce  and  costs  high.  They  argued  that  added  costs  for  the  growers 
meant  higher  costs  for  the  textile  manufacturers  who  in  turn  passed 
these  charges  on  to  the  consumer.  Also,  a  tax  such  as  this  gave  rival 
cotton-producing  nations  a  competitive  advantage.  Southerners  pro- 
tested against  having  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  national  government 
and  threatened  then,  as  they  often  did  in  later  years,  that  unless  this 
duty  was  repealed  they  would  encourage  the  production  of  breadstuffs 
which  would  compete  with  the  products  of  the  North  and  West.  Agita- 
tion of  this  type,  a  lull  in  foreign  trade,  and  other  factors  finally  led 
Congress  to  repeal  the  tax.70 

Despite  the  discriminatory  freight  rates,  the  excessive  expenditures 
for  fertilizers,  and  the  oppressions  of  a  ruinous  credit  structure,  cotton 
production  recovered  relatively  early  after  the  war.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  size  of  the  crop,  the  price  cotton  commanded  in  the  foreign  and 
domestic  market,  and  the  repeated  pleas  made  with  the  farmers  to 
diversify  their  production. 

This  resumption  of  production  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  price 
the  staple  commanded.  Even  though  prices  never  reached  the  peak 
levels  of  1863  when  cotton  rose  to  more  than  a  dollar  a  pound,  they  still 
were  high  enough  to  encourage  cultivation.  In  March,  1865,  the  price 
on  the  New  York  market  was  90  cents  a  pound ;  but  after  the  Union 
victories  around  Richmond  which  all  but  foretold  of  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  price  dropped  to  55  cents.  In  1865  the  average  price  for  upland 
cotton  was  43.2  cents,  or  almost  four  times  that  in  1859.  In  1866  it 
declined  to  31.6  cents,  and  in  1867,  to  24.9;  but  in  1868  it  rose  to  29 
cents.  Whatever  the  causes  for  these  fluctuations  were,  the  price  still 
was  high  enough  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  staple.71 

Part  and  parcel  of  the  price  that  cotton  brought,  and  the  effect  that 
it  had  in  the  recovery  of  production,  was  the  question  of  recapturing 
the  foreign  market.  Some  serious  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  whether 
the  cotton  fields  could  be  worked  profitably  in  view  of  the  lower  produc- 
tion costs  in  India,  Brazil,  parts  of  Africa,  and  other  producing  areas 
of  the  world.  The  competition  of  India  in  particular  was  feared.  Dur- 
ing the  war  its  producers  stepped  in  to  fill  part  of  the  vacuum  that  had 
been  created  by  the  curtailment  of  American  production.  In  fact,  so 
impressed  were  the  English  with  this  cotton,  reports  circulated  that  the 
British  capitalists  were  prepared,  with  the  aid  of  the  home  government, 
to  penetrate  into  the  remote  parts  of  India  and  bring  additional  lands 
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into  cultivation.  These  reports  alarmed  many  Americans  who  assumed 
this  was  part  of  a  broad  campaign  to  forestall  the  reemergence  of  the 
United  States  as  the  world's  foremost  cotton  exporter.73 

Events  soon  demonstrated  that  these  apprehensions  were  unwar- 
ranted. Contrary  to  expectations,  the  South  recovered  much  of  its 
foreign  trade  while  that  of  India  dwindled.  After  the  peak  year  of 
1866,  when  1,866,000  bales  were  shipped  to  the  mother  country,  the 
exports  from  India  to  England  dropped  steadily.  American  producers, 
who  honestly  believed  that  they  produced  a  superior  staple,  had  their 
convictions  confirmed  when  they  learned  that  many  English  manu- 
facturers preferred  their  cotton  to  the  coarse,  husky,  and  dingy  fiber 
that  India  produced.  In  1866  the  export  value  of  American  cotton  was 
$281,385,223,  the  highest  on  record  as  of  that  date,  exceeding  even  the 
value  for  the  crops  of  1859  and  1860.  The  United  Kingdom  furnished 
us  with  the  largest  single  market,  importing  more  than  a  million  bales 
of  the  1865  crop  and  more  than  two  millon  bales  of  the  1870  harvest. 
Purchases  by  Germany  and  France  fell  far  behind  those  of  the  British, 
but  they  nevertheless  helped  the  United  States  recover  its  supremacy 
in  the  cotton  markets  of  the  world." 

From  a  long-range  viewpoint,  perhaps  the  remunerative  prices  cotton 
brought  worked  greater  hardship  on  the  South  than  they  did  good. 
Growers  who  should  never  have  been  encouraged  to  divert  capital 
and  labor  to  cotton  growing  did  so  in  the  quest  for  mythical  high 
profits.  They  bought  land,  seed,  supplies,  equipment,  and  their  other 
needs  on  credit.  Hundreds  paid  15,  20,  and  25  per  cent  interest  annu- 
ally, while  others  promised  a  third  or  half  of  what  they  produced  for 
financial  assistance:/ Everyone  raised  cotton  as  though  he  alone  were  1 
engaged  in  it,  leaving  it  to  his  neighbors  to  raise  corn  and  other  crops. 
While  the  growers  contracted  to  raise  cotton  at  outlandish  costs,  prices 
of  the  staple  began  to  sag.  Many  who  expected  to  get  25  and  30  cents  a 
pound  were  fortunate  indeed  if  they  got  18  or  20  cents.  As  a  result, 
those  who  became  cotton  producers  with  great  hopes  for  the  future 
found  themselves  heavily  in  debt.74 

This  downward  trend  in  prices  and  mounting  indebtedness  prompted 
Southern  spokesmen  to  come  forward  with  programs  to  alleviate  this 
distress.  Most  common  was  the  propsal  that  the  farmers  work  harder, 
be  thrifty,  employ  more  intensive  methods  of  cultivation,  and  diversify 
their  production.  Much  was  made  of  "a  live-at-home  program,"  or  the 
practice  of  a  greater  degree  of  agricultural  self-sufficiency.  Under  "a 
live-at-home"  arrangement,  the  farmer  could  make  wheat  and  corn  his 
principal  crops,  with  some  vineyards,  orchards,  livestock,  and  a  plot  of 
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cotton  added  to  obtain  cash  to  purchase  what  he  could  not  produce  on 
the  farm.  One  extremist  urged  the  adoption  of  a  combined  program  of 
sectional  agricultural  and  industrial  self-sufficiency  and  the  boycotting 
of  Northern  products.75  This  proponent  of  a  "buy  Southern,  wear 
Southern,  think  Southern"  program  exhorted  his  listeners: 

. . .  The  South  has  New  England  completely  at  her  mercy.  For  ten  years  New  Eng- 
land has  treated  the  South  as  her  dependent.  With  the  introduction  of  these  fac- 
tories in  the  South  will  follow  employment  of  her  labor,  the  process  and  profits  of 
working  up  over  a  million  bales  of  cotton,  the  bounty  on  the  same,  cities  and  towns 
will  grow;  a  home  market  at  once  created  for  all  she  can  raise;  lands  will  rapidly 
advance,  and  general  prosperity  and  commercial  and  industrial  independence,  with 
its  natural  fruits. 

. . .  Self-preservation  demands  of  us  an  effort — a  strong,  united  effort  to  become 
independent.  How?  By  using,  Southern  made,  everything  through  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  industries  and  necessities,  and  when  they  are  insufficient  by  the  use  of  only 
such  as  are  directly  imported  through  our  own  ports.  By  forcing  the  machine  shop 
to  come  to  the  timber,  the  woolen  factory  to  the  wool,  the  tobacco  factory  to  the 
tobacco,  and  the  cotton  factory  to  the  cotton.  By  ceasing  to  pay  two  transporta- 
tions in  addition  to  a  bonus,  or  protection  to  strangers  and  not  to  our  own  people 
at  home. 

. . .  Determine  at  once  that  no  more  Northern  made  fertilizers  will  be  used. . . .  No 
more  fruit  trees  from  Northern  nurseries,  or  old  and  spurious  seed  from  Northern 
gardens.  Wear  Southern  made  clothing,  and  if  insufficient,  French,  English  and 
German  directly  imported.  If  New  England  wants  our  raw  materials  or  patronage, 
she  must  bring  her  factories  and  her  capital  to  us. . .  .78 

If  one  found  it  difficult  to  agree  with  those  who  advocated  a  program 
of  self-sufficiency,  he  certainly  found  little  to  quarrel  with  in  the  pro- 
posals for  agricultural  diversification.  The  South  had  a  far  greater 
degree  of  diversity  than  many  gave  it  credit  for  having,  but  the  fact 
remained  that  cotton  was  the  big  "problem  child."  During  the  Recon- 
struction years,  it  was  "almost  exclusively  the  money  crop  of  the 
South" ;  it  formed  the  basis  for  many  of  the  credit,  labor,  commercial, 
and  political  considerations  of  the  region.  The  rank-and-file  farmers, 
the  tenants  and  sharecroppers  who  were  committeed  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  staple,  as  well  as  the  large  planters,  raised  cotton.  Corn,  which 
had  a  larger  acreage  devoted  to  it,  never  became  as  "financially 
stricken"  as  cotton.77 

From  a  broader  perspective,  the  South  suffered  from  the  combined 
effects  of  being*  a»debtor  agrarian  economy;  and  of  having  little  or  no 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  federal  government.  Lack  of  capital  and 
indebtedness  compelled  the  region  to  buy  many  of  its  needs  in  the 
distant  market,  to  assume  costly  shipping  charges  that  it  could  ill 
afford,  and  to  pay  its  accounts  with  proceeds  obtained  from  the  raw 
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products  of  agriculture  which  had  an  exchange  value  considerably  less 
than  that  of  the  goods  and  services  it  bought.  Furthermore,  the  waste- 
ful, inefficient  farm  practices  engaged  in  by  its  producers  helped  con- 
demn it  to  a  status  of  a  perpetual  economic  vassalage.  Powerless  in 
Congress  and  in  administrative  circles,  the  South  could  do  little  to 
modify  or  repeal  the  tariff  that  kept  the  price  high  of  many  of  the 
articles  bought,  and  likewise  threatened  the  foreign  markets  in  which 
it  sold.  Nor  was  there  much  prospect  of  the  passage  of  federal  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  its  special  banking  and  credit  needs.78 

Added  to  the  handicap  of  being  a  debtor  area  without  political  in- 
fluence was  the  racial  question,  which  was  an  important  part  of  the 
readjustment  problem.  Negroes  and  whites  produced  and  marketed 
cotton,  faced  similar  credit,  debt,  and  farm  management  problems.  But 
social  custom  and  fears  of  racial  disturbances  usually  militated  against 
the  adoption  of  broader  measures  to  include  them.  But  if  the  Negroes 
could  be  ignored  or  suppressed,  the  effects  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  poverty-stricken  Negroes,  in  relation  to  the  rural  economy  that  de- 
pended on  cotton  for  cash,  could  not.  Being  hostile  or  indifferent  to  their 
needs  might  have  been  a  sign  of  good  breeding  and  respect  for  custom, 
but  it  also  betrayed  an  abysmal  ignorance  of  the  effects  of  an  economic 
interdependence  which  self-imposed  rules  of  social  propriety  could  not 
minimize.  Both  Negroes  and  whites  were  affected  by  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  prosperity  and  depression.  Hard  times  affected  some  economic  groups 
more  than  they  did  others,  but  few  depressions  are  known  to  have  dis- 
criminated against  a  particular  national  or  racial  group.  If  society 
developed  standards  of  racial  preference,  there  is  little  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  cycles  of  prosperity  and  depression  respected  them. 

The  evidence  is  quite  conclusive  that,  as  political  reconstruction 
neared  an  end,  the  farmers  in  the  South  were  beset  with  difficulties  that 
defied  solution.  Cotton,  the  "problem  child,"  was  raised  by  the  rank- 
and-file  producers,  black  and  white.  Inefficient  farming  methods,  high 
interest  charges,  heavy  debts,  bad  weather,  tense  race  and  often  un- 
happy landlord-tenant  relations,  the  excesses  of  political  reconstruc- 
tion, an  inability  to  bargain,  and  the  lack  of  organization — all  kept 
jjfct production  costs  .high  and  farm  incomes  low.  In  a  broader  sense,  the 
^problems  faced  by  the  cotton  farmers  were  those  of  a  debtor  agricul- 
tural economy,  which  was  compelled  to  sell  lower-priced  raw  products 
in  exchange  for  the  higher-priced  finished  products  and  services  of  the 
North. 

Unfortunately,  these  problems  were  far  from  solved  by  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  At  best,  the  currency,  credit,  and  labor  needs  of  the 
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farmers  were  only  slightly  alleviated;  and,  in  some  respects,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  farmers  had  become  worse.  The  large  plantation,  which  many 
claimed  disappeared  during  the  Reconstruction  era,  was  as  solidly  en- 
trenched as  ever.  Tenancy  was  increasing  instead  of  diminishing ;  share- 
cropping  and  the  crop-lien  system  had  become  permanent  features; 
mortgage-indebtedness  was  growing;  and  the  production  costs  of  the 
farmers  remained  high. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  complaints  and  aspirations  of  the 
farmers  varied  slightly  from  those  of  the  Reconstruction  years.  The 
names  of  the  personalities,  the  wording  of  the  resolutions,  the  legisla- 
tion, and  the  details  were  different ;  but  the  problems  were  basically  the 
same.  The  protests,  proposals,  and  the  organized  activities  of  the 
agrarians  might  have  mitigated  the  effects  of  hard  times  in  some  rural 
communities,  but  they  neither  warded  off  a  depression  nor  solved  one. 


Chapter  II 
THE  GRANGE,  1870-1877 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  the  first  of  the  general  farmer  organi- 
zations that  appeared  in  the  South  after  the  Civil  War  and  tried  to  cope 
with  the  major  ailments  of  the  region.  The  order,  a  Northern  importa- 
tion, realized  that  the  Southern  producers  had  grievances  comparable 
to  those  of  the  Middle  West,  and  that  the  farmers  were  faced  with 
difficulties  created  or  aggrevated  by  the  fighting  of  a  losing  war.  It  tried 
to  meet  these  issues  with  all  the  resources  at  its  command,  but  it  was 
handicapped  by  the  poverty,  rancor,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  day.1 

Were  it  not  for  the  emergence  of  an  able,  assertive,  and  influential 
local  leadership,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Grange  would  have  mustered 
much  support.  This  leadership  was  indispensable  if  the  confidence  of 
the  farmers  was  to  be  won,  simply  because  the  Southerners  would  never 
have  responded  to  the  exhortations  of  the  Northerners.  Had  such 
leadership  failed  to  emerge,  the  order  would  have  attracted  little,  if 
any,  attention  in  the  region. 

Most  influential  were  Colonel  David  Wyatt  Aiken,  John  T.  Jones, 
and  Putnam  Israel  Darden.  Aiken,  well  known  and  respected,  was  a 
native  of  South  Carolina  and  graduate  of  the  state  university;  he  was 
successively  a  schoolteacher,  a  farmer,  a  soldier,  a  state  legislator,  and 
an  editor.  He  achieved  prominence  as  Secretary  and  then  as  Worthy 
Master  of  the  South  Carolina  Grange ;  deputy-at-large  of  the  Patrons  of 
the  Southern  States ;  and  finally  as  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  national  order.  After  being  elected  to  Congress  from  his  district, 
Aiken  waged  an  intensive  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests.2 

Of  even  greater  stature  was  John  T.  Jones,  a  native  of  Virginia  and 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  who  won  a  reputation  as  a 
progressive  farmer  in  his  neighborhood  before  moving  to  Phillips 
County,  Arkansas.  As  a  large  cotton  plantation  owner  and  former  judge 
who  retired  from  the  bench  to  farm,  Jones  commanded  respect ;  and  the 
farmers  sought  out  his  advice.  Jones  was  elected  to  Congress  after  the 
war  but  was  denied  his  seat  by  the  radical  Republicans.  He  was  the  first 
Worthy  Master  of  the  Arkansas  Grange  and  served  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  national  order ;  in  1875  he  became  the  Worthy  Master 
of  the  National  Grange.3 

The  third  member  of  this  Granger  triumvirate  was  Putnam  Israel 
Darden,  an  offspring  of  a  prominent  Mississippi  family,  a  graduate  of 
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the  University  of  Mississippi,  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  forces,  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  a  Master  of  the  Mississippi  Grange, 
an  overseer  of  the  national  order,  and  finally  a  Worthy  Master  of  the 
National  Grange.* 

Indispensable  as  such  leadership  might  have  been,  the  launching  of 
the  Grange  might  never  have  taken  place  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  department  was 
genuinely  concerned  with  helping  the  farmers  make  the  postwar  adjust- 
ments. Quite  early,  it  sent  investigators  into  the  region  to  gather  what 
information  they  could  that  was  pertinent  to  the  restoration  of  agricul- 
ture. Just  how  many  were  sent  is  unknown,  but  we  do  know  that  one  of 
them  was  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  without  whose  enthusiasm  and  energy 
the  organization  of  the  Grange  probably  would  have  been  delayed,  per- 
haps not  have  taken  place  at  all. 

Kelley,  while  in  the  South,  encountered  a  type  of  hostility  that  faced 
many  a  Northerner,  yet  much  to  his  satisfaction  he  also  discovered  that 
being  a  Mason  helped  to  ease  the  way  for  him.  The  depressed  conditions 
he  saw  convinced  him  that  if  better  relations  between  the  sections  were 
restored,  they  would  come  through  fraternity  and  not  politics.  "The 
people  of  the  North  and  South,"  he  believed,  "must  know  each  other  as 
members  of  the  same  great  family,  and  all  sectionalism  abolished." 
Kelley  at  this  early  date  was  possessed  with  "the  idea  of  a  Secret  Society 
of  Agriculturists,  as  an  element  to  restore  kindly  feelings  among  the 
people." 

If  Kelley  was  unsuccessful  in  convincing  his  superiors  in  Washington 
of  the  need  to  establish  a  farmers'  organization  to  allay  sectional  ten- 
sions, he  had  little  trouble  in  convincing  himself  and  a  few  others  of 
the  wisdom  of  it.  After  some  discouraging  experiences,  the  order  was 
launched  late  in  1867.  But  with  the  passing  of  time,  the  earlier  en- 
thusiasm to  establish  an  organization  concerned  chiefly  with  healing  the 
scars  of  war  gave  way  to  a  broader  program  providing  for  the  social 
and  cultural  uplift  of  the  farmers.  Likewise,  the  older  idea  of  building 
an  order  to  restore  "kindly  feelings"  gave  ground  to  the  economic 
potentialities  that  such  a  body  offered.5 

Sentiment  for  the  Grange  was  slow  in  crystallizing.  Surviving  sec- 
tional hatreds  convinced  many  Southerners  that  the  organizers  had 
ulterior  motives.  Some  even  viewed  the  order  as  a  fiendish  device  to 
foment  strife  between  the  races.  The  location  of  its  headquarters  in 
Washington  made  it  suspect.  To  others  the  admission  of  women  gave  it 
a  reformist  taint.  The  lack  of  funds,  organizers,  and  numerous  obstacles 
that  faced  any  effort  to  organize  the  farmers  posed  other  difficulties. 
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Likewise,  local  farm  groups  were  uneasy  over  the  appearance  of  a  rival 
organization  that  would  compete  with  them  for  members  and  perhaps 
dwarf  them  in  importance.6 

Despite  these  early  apprehensions,  interest  in  the  Grange  grew. 
Requests  for  information  came  to  Washington  from  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, and  Georgia.  In  1872  state  Granges  were  organized  in  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina,  and  the  following  year  state  orders  made  their 
appearance  in  all  parts  of  the  South.7 

Membership  figures  fluctuated  from  year  to  year.  In  1872  South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi  ranked  next  to  Iowa,  the  leader,  as  the  fore- 
most Granger  states,  and  claimed  the  largest  number  of  "working  and 
paying  Granges"  in  the  nation.  However,  by  the  early  fall  of  1875  the 
picture  had  changed  considerably.  Kentucky  claimed  52,463  members ; 
Texas,  37,619;  Tennessee,  37,581 ;  Mississippi,  30,000 ;  Arkansas,  20,471 ; 
Georgia,  17,826 ;  Alabama,  17,440 ;  and  Virginia,  13,885.  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  each  had  10,000.  The  years  1873 
to  1875,  inclusive,  may  be  considered  the  high-water  mark  in  Granger 
activity  in  the  South.8 

Available  information  indicates  that  it  was  largely  the  small  white 
farmer,  rather  than  the  large  planter,  who  was  the  driving  force  behind 
the  Grange.  One  investigator  found  that  in  South  Carolina  the  order 
"was  essentially  a  movement  of  farmers  rather  than  of  planters. 
Planters  were  among  its  members  and  even  among  its  leaders,  but  they 
were  few  in  number  and  influence  as  compared  with  the  farmers.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  disposition,  often  apparent,  to  criticize  adversely  the 
ways  of  the  old  regime."  The  sites  of  the  Granger  locals  and  the  type  of 
activities  they  engaged  in  also  support  the  view  that  this  was  essentially 
an  "upcountry,  rather  than  a  low  country  movement."9  Additional 
corroborating  testimony  comes  from  the  general-deputy  for  Louisiana 
who  reported  that  the  "small  farmers  of  Eastern,  Northern  and  West- 
ern Louisiana  are  the  best  fields  to  work  in.  The  large  planters  of 
Southern  Louisiana  have  never  taken  any  interest  in  our  organiza- 
tion."10 

When  it  came  to  deciding  about  Negro  membership,  the  Grange 
found  itself  in  a  position  similar  to  that  which  confronted  the  trade- 
unions  and  the  general  labor  organizations  faced  with  the  same  issue. 
The  order  could  have  pursued  one  of  several  alternative  courses  of 
action.  It  could  have  ignored  the  Negro  completely,  as  though  he  were 
irrelevant  to  the  social  and  economic  well-being  of  Southern  agricul- 
ture. It  could  have  made  him  an  integral  part  of  the  order,  perhaps  on 
a  basis  of  equality  with  the  whites.  It  could  have  encouraged  him  to 
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form  his  own  organization  and  cooperated  with  him  on  a  fraternal  basis. 
Or  the  Grange  could  have  encouraged  the  Negro  to  organize  independ- 
ently, having  nothing  to  do  with  the  whites'  organization. 

On  the  whole,  sentiment  over  Negro  participation  was  unequally 
divided  between  two  schools  of  thought,  both  of  which  recognized  his 
importance  to  the  future  of  Southern  agriculture.  One,  inspired  chiefly 
by  Northerners,  wanted  Negroes  admitted  into  the  order,  presumably 
on  a  basis  of  equality.  Obviously,  this  elicited  slight  hope  for  support 
from  the  majority  of  Southern  whites,  although  it  is  said  that  the  first 
subordinate  Grange  organized  in  Louisiana  in  1872  was  joined  by  "most 
of  the  planters  . .  .  and  most  of  the  laborers  without  regard  to  color." 
Furthermore,  according  to  this  same  source, 

The  negroes  who  were  instrumental  in  forming  the  first  Grange  asked  no  special 
favors;  they  hoped  to  maintain  their  standing  in  the  order  by  their  voting  power. 
In  the  meetings,  both  whites  and  blacks  met  together  on  a  basis  of  mutual  interest 
and  common  defense  of  the  farming  classes  against  the  political  jobbers  and  monop- 
olists. They  were  satisfied  with  the  constitutional  question  and  legal  arrangements 
of  all  questions  of  social  and  personal  rights  and  they  did  not  propose  to  raise  any 
disturbing  issues  on  the  subject.  The  Grange  was  thought  to  be  more  practical  than 
the  "Unification  Scheme,"  and  it  seemed  sure  to  settle  the  difficulty  between  the 
two  races.11 

Even  though  this  position  was  given  vocal  support  by  Dudley  W. 
Adams,  the  Master  of  the  National  Grange,  in  reality  Adams'  stand 
was  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  the  stand  often  taken  by  the 
heads  of  organizations  that  seek  to  expand  nationally.  Adams  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  "Every  Grange  must  exercise  its  own  discretion 
as  to  the  admission  of  its  members.  The  Constitution  is  silent  in  regard 
to  color,  and  only  prescribes  that  applicants  must  be  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  must  be  interested  in  agriculture.  If  a  Grange  chooses  to  ad- 
mit Negroes  it  may  do  so,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
hibit it.  At  the  present  time  there  are  Negroes  in  the  Granges.  The 
matter  is  purely  a  local  one."12  This  position  was  challenged  by  another 
observer,  writing  in  1874,  who  stated  categorically  that  "no  colored 
people  are  admitted  into  Southern  Granges."  "Diligent  enquiry  was 
made,  and  not  an  instance  was  found  in  the  Middle,  New  England  or 
Northern  States  where  colored  members  have  been  admitted."13 

It  is  true  that  the  constitution  and  by-laws  did  not  deny  Grange 
membership  to  anyone  on  racial  grounds,  and  the  question  of  member- 
ship was  something  for  the  locals  to  decide,  but  this  was  nothing  more 
than  a  convenient  device  to  permit  Southerners  to  exclude  Negroes  from 
the  locals  and  still  enable  the  national  organization  to  boast  hypocriti- 
cally that  it  did  not  exclude  anyone  on  racial  grounds.  If  Negroes  did 
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join  the  order,  and  this  must  have  been  true  in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere, 
this  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  other  school  of  thought,  and  one  more  in  keeping  with  Southern 
tradition,  was  that  of  organizing  a  separate  Negro  farmers'  organiza- 
tion. This  plan  seems  to  have  taken  organic  form  with  the  creation  of 
the  Council  of  Laborers,  a  relatively  unknown  group  closely  identified 
with  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Even  though  the  two  bodies  were 
separate  and  distinct,  their  aims  were  the  same.  Based  on  the  theory 
that  the  interests  of  the  colored  farmers  were  intimately  bound  up  with 
those  of  the  whites,  and  that  the  honorable  white  farmer  was  the  best 
friend  the  Negro  farmer  had,  the  Council  of  Laborers  proposed  "to 
throw  around  the  colored  race  the  benefits  of  trade  cooperation  and  to 
enable  them  to  improve  their  moral  and  intellectual  condition."  If  the 
Council  could  achieve  these  ends,  and  not  seek  to  unify  Negroes  for 
political  purposes,  "as  heretofore  [done]  by  designing  men,"  then  it 
would  do  for  the  colored  what  the  Grange  was  doing  for  the  whites. 

The  origins  of  the  Council  of  Laborers  and  its  by-laws  indicate  that 
its  founding  was  largely  the  work  of  white  Grangers.  The  Negro  body 
was  calculated  "to  meet  the  wants  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  South- 
ern States,  'ignoring  all  religious  and  political  conventions  and  pro- 
viding for  as  far  as  possible,  against  the  prejudice  that  attends  to  race 
and  color,'  "  and  to  make  the  Negro  a  reliable  farm  hand,  trusty,  stable, 
and  industrious.  Wherever  a  local  council  was  organized,  there  were  to 
be  "two  respectable  white  men"  who  were  members  of  the  Grange.  They 
were  to  serve  as  advisers  for  each  subordinate  body  and  aid  the  Negroes 
when  they  needed  assistance.14 

No  sooner  had  local  councils  appeared  than  charges  and  counter- 
charges emerged  with  respect  to  what  the  Grange  was  trying  to  accom- 
plish through  these  groups.  Granger  locals  in  Georgia,  and  no  doubt  in 
other  parts  of  the  South,  were  accused  of  serving  as  adjuncts  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  of  taking  "such  steps  about  wages  and  labor  as 
[would]  tend  to  reduce  the  colored  people  again  to  a  condition  of  servi- 
tude." This  accusation  immediately  brought  heated  denials.  From  a  Far 
West  publication  there  came  the  statement  that  "Our  colored  citizens, 
everywhere,  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  principles, 
working  or  intentions  of  the  Granges,  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  calcu- 
lated to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  their  liberty,  welfare  or 
happiness.  On  the  contrary,  our  principles  tend  to  benefit  them,  as  well 
as  to  advance  the  interest  of  labor  and  industry."16 

Equally  as  pressing  as  the  organizing  of  Negro  farmers  was  the  ques- 
tion of  credit.  The  Grange,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  inflationary  de- 
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mands  of  the  Greenbackers  and  silverites,  advised  a  deflationary  pro- 
gram. Farmers  were  urged  to  work  harder,  to  husband  their  resources 
closely,  to  sell  more  than  they  bought,  to  operate  on  a  "pay-as-you-go" 
basis,  and  to  instill  habits  of  thrift  and  industry  in  the  young.18  More 
unrealistic  advice  for  the  mass  of  sharecroppers  and  impoverished  small 
landowners  could  hardly  have  been  given.  Such  counsel  offered  little 
help  to  those  who  bought  on  credit  or  were  compelled  by  the  lien  laws 
to  give  "an  'iron-clad'  mortgage  covering  stock,  home,  farm  goods,  im- 
plements and  prospective  crops."17  In  Alabama,  where  debtors  were 
bound  by  such  legislation,  all  the  Grange  could  do  was  to  plead  with 
them  to  avoid  the  credit  and  debt  system  by  paying  cash  for  all  their 
purchases.18  What  never  was  explained  was  where  these  financially 
pressed  farmers,  Negroes  and  whites,  were  to  obtain  the  cash. 

What  probably  would  have  been  of  considerable  help  to  the  farmers, 
had  they  functioned  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  were  the  various  busi- 
ness associations  sponsored  by  the  Grange  for  cotton  gins,  cotton-yarn 
factories,  direct  trade-unions,  warehouses,  brickyards,  tanneries,  co- 
operative stores,  and  so  on,  including  marketing  and  purchasing  asso- 
ciations. The  rapidity  with  which  these  appeared,  and  the  diverse  forms 
they  took,  alarmed  the  more  conservative  Grangers  who  feared  for  their 
future.10  The  National  Grange,  equally  dubious  of  the  success  of  the 
varied  business  associations  and  anxious  to  foster  a  uniform  way  of 
doing  business  that  was  consistent  with  cooperative  principles,  asked 
the  state  orders  that  were  employing  the  commission  system  to  abolish 
it  and  to  substitute  state  agents  instead.  The  state  Granges  of  Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  accepted 
this  advice  and  appointed  agents  who  were  to  buy  and  sell  for  their 
members.20 

Somewhat  typical  of  the  state-agent  plan  was  the  one  established  in 
Louisville  by  the  Patrons  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Grangers  pur- 
chasing farm  implements  and  machinery  through  this  agency  obtained 
discounts  that  ranged  from  10  to  37  per  cent  of  the  current  market 
price,  and  they,  in  turn,  paid  a  commission  of  1  per  cent.  During  the 
first  flush  of  enthusiasm,  plans  were  made  with  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers to  locate  a  similar  agency  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  to  expand 
these  activities  into  every  corner  of  the  state.21 

The  South  Carolina  Grange  got  off  to  an  ambitious  start.  Bagging, 
ties,  fertilizer,  and  flour  were  bought  at  substantial  savings;  and  pur- 
chasing representatives  were  stationed  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis. 
Much  attention  was  given  to  the  establishment  of  cooperative  stores, 
based  on  the  Rochdale  plan ;  in  fact,  business  plans  of  every  conceivable 
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sort  were  discussed  at  one  time  or  another.22  The  Louisiana  Grangers  set 
up  a  state  agency  in  New  Orleans  to  serve  nearby  stores.  It  received 
orders  for  sugar  and  molasses  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
it  conducted  a  livestock  business  with  Kentucky  and  Texas.  Yards  were 
built  to  grade  and  weigh  cotton,  and  when  these  failed  warehouses  were 
built  to  store  cotton  and  sell  it  directly  to  manufacturers'  agents.  A  few 
cooperative  stores  also  functioned  for  a  limited  time,  and  business  seems 
to  have  been  done  on  both  a  cash  and  barter  basis.23  The  Arkansas 
Grangers  were  moved  by  the  potentialities  of  establishing  cooperative 
stores  and  wholesale  houses  to  supply  them,  and  an  ambitious  plan 
along  these  lines  was  unfolded  by  their  state  committee  on  cooperation. 
An  Arkansas  Grange  agency  seems  to  have  functioned  for  a  time  in 
Memphis,  but  just  what  the  conditions  were  under  which  it  operated 
and  what  it  accomplished  are  not  clear.24  In  Alabama,  from  the  outset, 
a  pessimistic  view  was  taken  of  large-scale  business  activities.  Although 
no  regular  business  agent  was  appointed,  agencies  in  the  state  did  pro- 
vide Patrons  with  the  means  of  buying  their  supplies  on  terms  that 
were  described  as  being  better  than  otherwise  would  have  been  possible.25 

Still  another  phase  of  the  Granger  Reconstruction  program,  which  in 
part  was  a  carry-over  from  the  direct-trade  conventions  of  the  ante- 
bellum period  and  in  part  but  a  means  for  protecting  Patrons  from 
speculators  and  "moneyed  monopolists,"  was  the  Direct  Trade  Union. 
Organized  by  the  Patrons  of  Georgia  and  chartered  by  the  state  legis- 
lature, the  Direct  Trade  Union  intended  to  serve  the  members  of  the 
entire  South.  By  early  1875  the  Granges  of  North  Carolina,  Alabama, 
and  west  Tennessee  had  joined  in  what  was  reputed  to  be  an  attempt 
to  free  the  farmers  "from  the  money  rings."  Specifically,  the  Direct 
Trade  Union  proposed  to  bring  the  producer  into  direct  contact  with 
the  consumer  and  hence  dispose  of  the  unnecessary  middlemen.  Direct 
shipping  lines  were  to  be  established  to  foreign  ports  to  bring  these 
advantages  to  producers,  large  and  small.  By  1875,  it  is  said,  such 
agencies  were  already  established  in  some  of  the  Southern  ports  and 
in  Liverpool.  Stock  in  the  Direct  Trade  Union,  which  sold  at  ten  dollars 
a  share,  could  be  purchased  only  by  Patrons.  A  stockholder  could  bor- 
row money  from  the  union,  hold  his  crop  off  the  market,  forward  it,  or 
do  whatever  the  conditions  warranted.  Thus,  he  could  hope  to  escape 
from  the  clutches  of  the  usurious  moneylenders  of  the  day. 

Meritorious  as  the  plan  was,  the  Direct  Trade  Union  faced  trouble. 
Charges  of  improper  management  were  made.  Among  the  most  vocifer- 
ous complainants  were  the  North  Carolina  Patrons,  especially  those 
who  shipped  their  cotton  through  the  union  to  Liverpool  and  lost  money 
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on  it.  Much  blame  for  these  losses  was  placed  on  the  Liverpool  agent  for 
his  defiant  disregard  of  instructions  to  sell  at  a  designated  time.  The 
episode  helped  discredit  a  system  that  many  felt  was  about  as  good  as 
any  devised  to  bring  to  the  farmers  the  full  benefits  of  their  labor.  One 
consolation  for  the  North  Carolinians,  particularly  for  those  who  sold 
through  the  agency  in  the  United  States,  was  that  they  earned  a  profit 
beyond  and  above  that  of  those  who  sold  at  the  highest  price  paid  in 
any  of  the  state  markets  during  the  year.26 

Still  another  development  calculated  to  create  home  markets  and  to 
perfect  economies  in  the  purchase  of  implements  and  supplies  was  a 
campaign  to  locate  industries  in  the  South.  Mississippi  Grangers  were 
urged  to  foster  the  manufacturing  as  well  as  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  state.27  The  executive  committee  of  the  Alabama  Grange  was  con- 
vinced that  factories  could  be  built  in  every  county  of  the  state  at  small 
expense.28  The  Master  of  the  North  Carolina  Grange  advised  his 
Patrons:  "We  have  great  facilities  for  manufacturing  every  implement 
needed  on  the  farm,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  it  a  blemish  on  our  good  name 
that  we,  in  a  great  measure,  buy  our  plows,  wagons,  etc.,  in  markets 
distant  many  hundreds  of  miles."28  Likewise,  in  Louisiana,  Grangers 
displayed  an  interest  in  building  cotton  factories  as  means  of  realizing 
greater  returns  from  their  raw  cotton.  There  also  was  a  proposal  to 
build  a  cooperative  tannery  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  where 
hides  were  available  in  sizable  quantities.30  The  campaigns  to  form  joint- 
stock  companies  for  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements  were 
prompted  by  the  belief  that  they  would  bring  the  price  of  the  manu- 
factured articles  down  to  the  lowest  possible  level.31 

The  Southern  Grangers  did  not  become  as  agitated  over  the  need  for 
railroad  regulation  as  did  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West.  Railroads 
had  penetrated  into  the  South  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  many  people 
realized  but  hardly  to  the  extent  that  they  had  in  the  Middle  West. 
Southern  farm  communities  were  faced  with  problems  of  labor,  capital, 
and  credit  that  were  of  more  immediate  concern  than  railroads,  and 
the  region's  farmers  had  little  money  to  invest  in  construction  of  rail 
lines.  Certainly,  Southerners  had  just  as  good  cause  as  Western  farmers 
to  oppose  discriminatory  rates  and  services  and  to  want  better  facilities 
and  lower  rates.  But  the  campaigns  they  waged  were  mild  in  contrast 
with  those  of  the  Middle  West ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  regulatory  legis- 
lation sought  and  enacted  is  a  yardstick,  Southerners  were  clearly  out- 
distanced by  their  Northern  brethren.82 

Nevertheless,  there  were  similarities  in  the  demands  of  the  South  and 
of  the  West.  Farmers  in  both  sections  wanted  cheaper  freight  rates  and 
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better  services.  Some  believed  that  the  rates  should  be  based  on  the 
physical  valuation  of  railroad  properties,  plus  the  cost  of  operating 
them.  Others  urged  that  greater  reliance  be  placed  on  water  routes, 
hoping  that  this  would  accelerate  competition  and  bring  rates  down. 
Still  others  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  more  conciliatory  attitude 
toward  the  railroads,  on  the  theory  that  the  region  needed  them  and 
that  a  policy  of  friendliness  might  encourage  the  railroad  owners  to 
extend  their  mileage.33 

The  Southern  Grangers  also  became  involved  in  a  campaign  to  build 
a  transcontinental  road,  a  demand  that  was  in  part  a  continuation  of 
the  ante-bellum  effort  to  construct  a  Southern  transcontinental.  Con- 
siderable support  was  given  to  the  completion  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific. 
The  Panic  of  1873  had  checked  the  construction  of  the  road,  the  in- 
corporation of  which  had  taken  place  in  1871  when  a  large  land  grant 
was  made  to  it.  Owing  to  delays  and  uncertainties  about  their  invest- 
ments and  future  profits,  a  representative  of  the  company  appeared 
before  Congress  to  seek  an  extension  of  the  time  prescribed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  project  and  to  obtain  "a  government  guarantee  of  the 
payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  construction  bonds."  These  requests 
were  resisted  by  the  Southern  Pacific  which  meanwhile  "had  itself  laid 
plans  for  working  into  the  Texas  territory." 

A  number  of  Granges  supported  the  petition  for  congressional  aid  to 
the  Texas  and  Pacific.  Grangers  from  Texas,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
and  other  states,  especially  those  embracing  or  adjoining  the  area 
through  which  the  proposed  route  was  to  be  built,  favored  this  assist- 
ance. A  familiar  sectional  note  was  sounded  when  one  enthusiast  as- 
serted that  "Justice  to  the  Southern  States  demanded  that  they  should 
have  the  same  rights  and  facilities  to  develop  their  material  wealth  and 
increase  their  production  as  had  been  extended  to  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States."31 

The  Grangers,  besides  struggling  with  problems  of  farm  labor,  credit, 
railroad  regulation,  and  middlemen's  margins,  sought  to  aid  the  farmers 
in  various  other  ways.  They  encouraged  white  immigrants  to  come  to 
the  South  with  the  hope  of  outnumbering  the  Negroes  in  black-belt 
communities.  They  made  efforts  to  curtail  the  cotton  output  when  prices 
were  unreasonably  low,  and  to  recover  the  federal  tax  that  was  unjustly 
imposed  on  cotton  during  and  after  the  war.  They  encouraged  diversifi- 
cation of  production  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  living  and  of 
minimizing  the  debt  burden.  To  help  satisfy  the  currency  and  credit 
needs  of  the  region,  they  urged  the  repeal  of  the  10  per  cent  federal 
tax  on  state  bank  notes.  They  cautioned  farmers  against  the  purchase 
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of  poor  fertilizers  and  other  inferior  goods,  asked  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  respect  labor  contracts,  recommended  the  compilation  of 
agricultural  statistics,  called  for  economy  in  government  expenditures, 
and  demanded  a  tax  on  dogs.35 

The  educational  efforts  of  the  order  represent  one  of  the  least  empha- 
sized, yet  one  of  the  most  important,  phases  of  its  activities.  This  work 
was  of  two  kinds:  the  more  informal  type  afforded  by  the  social  and 
cultural  opportunities  it  encouraged,  and  the  direct  campaigns  it  waged 
in  behalf  of  formal  agricultural  education.  The  informal  educational 
activities  consisted  of  encouraging  the  farmers  to  read  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  pamphlets.  There  were  various  Granger-sponsored  or 
endorsed  newspapers  to  which  members  were  encouraged  to  subscribe, 
and  there  were  literary  hours  that  often  followed  the  regular  business 
meetings  of  the  locals.  The  larger  Granges  had  libraries  or  reading 
rooms.  On  the  formal  side,  the  Grange  concerned  itself  with  public  edu- 
cation from  elementary  schools  to  colleges  and  universities.36 

The  Grangers  had  some  positive  views  on  the  educational  needs  of  the 
day,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  type  of  instruction  farmers  needed. 
First  of  all,  the  Grange  urged  the  construction  of  more  public  schools 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  growing  nation,  and  second,  it  believed  that  the 
schools  already  functioning  were  conducted  in  a  manner  that  rendered 
them  useless  to  the  farmers  and  their  families.  A  North  Carolina  com- 
mittee on  education  deplored  the  fact  that  "there  is  an  entire  want  of 
learning  in  the  practical  affairs  of  the  household,  the  dairy  and  the 
farm.  Thousands  of  good,  honest  farmers  and  Patrons  throughout  the 
land,  worthy  of  a  better  fate  are  'hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,' 
earning  a  scant  living  by  hard  labor,  while  their  children  are  growing 
up  in  ignorance  and  superstition."37  The  Grange  urged  that  schools 
devote  more  attention  to  the  practical  side  of  farming  and  also  began 
schools  of  its  own.  A  limited  number  of  Granger  schools  were  opened 
in  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  in  other 
states.38 

More  conspicuous  were  the  efforts  waged  in  behalf  of  agricultural 
education  on  the  higher  levels.  The  Grangers  complained  that  money 
appropriated  for  agricultural  education  under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862 
was  being  squandered  with  few  tangible  benefits  for  farmers.39  In  fact, 
some  Grangers  became  so  determined  to  rectify  what  they  felt  were 
grave  injustices  done  the  farmers  that  they  sought  to  influence  and 
even  dominate  the  policies  of  the  federally  subsidized  schools.  The  North 
Carolina  committee  on  education  reasoned  that  since  the  farmers  com- 
prised the  muscle  and  the  brains  of  the  state,  they  were  entitled  to  con- 
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trol  the  state  and  to  direct  the  agricultural  and  intellectual  interests  of 
the  community.*0  In  Mississippi  the  Grangers  once  gave  serious  thought 
to  founding  a  private  agricultural  college,  but  hard  times  and  financial 
difficulties  forced  them  to  abandon  the  idea.41  In  South  Carolina 
Grangers  urged  the  inclusion  of  scientific  agricultural  and  mechanical 
education  in  the  curriculum.42  In  Louisiana,  no  sooner  had  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  been  incorporated  than  the  state 
Grange  tried  to  control  it.  The  Louisiana  Patrons  believed  they  were 
entitled  to  control  the  college  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  school  was  mis- 
managed, and  the  Grangers,  mindful  of  the  farmers'  interests,  felt  duty 
bound  to  protect  them ;  and  second,  many  of  the  students  were  sons  of 
Grangers.  The  farmers  failed,  however,  in  their  bid  for  educational 
control  in  Louisiana.  In  1877  the  college  was  merged  with  the  Louisiana 
State  University  at  Baton  Rouge.43 

The  Grangers  were  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  Mississippi  State 
College  at  Starkville,  Mississippi.  Before  its  founding,  education  was 
furnished  the  white  farmers  of  the  state  by  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  University  of  Mississippi.  The  farmers  were  dissatisfied  with  it. 
Once  the  Grangers  gave  up  their  effort  to  launch  a  private  agricultural 
college,  they  concentrated  their  attention  on  the  building  of  a  publicly 
supported  institution.  Mississippi  A  &  M  College  was  chartered  in 
1878  and  opened  in  1880,  offering  the  practical  educational  oppor- 
tunities the  farmers  wanted,  providing  part-time  jobs  for  farmers'  sons, 
and  charging  low  fees.  Many  of  the  college  trustees  were  Grangers,  and 
the  relations  between  the  school  and  the  order  were  cordial.44 

In  Texas  the  Grange  befriended  Texas  A  &  M  College  from  the  time 
it  was  organized  in  1876.  Texas  A  &  M  also  offered  part-time  job  oppor- 
tunities and  a  practical  education  to  farmers'  sons.  Its  policies  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  order  which  came  to  its  support  in  obtaining  appropria- 
tions from  the  legislature  and  in  shielding  it  from  the  dominating  influ- 
ences of  the  state  university.45 

Important,  but  frequently  overlooked,  were  the  campaigns  to  pro- 
mote a  better  social  life  for  the  farmer  and  his  family.  Programs  of  this 
kind  appear  trivial  and  insignificant  to  the  modern  urban  resident,  but 
farm  families  felt  differently.  Life  in  the  country  was  lonely  and 
monotonous,  and  the  social  opportunities  provided  by  the  order  offered 
an  escape  from  the  routine,  humdrum  existence.  Social  gatherings  were 
much  appreciated  in  a  day  when  rural  telephones,  free  mail  deliveries, 
and  better  highways  were  unknown.  The  wives  and  daughters  found 
the  social  hours  joyful  and  relaxing.  Picnics,  barbecues,  and  other 
activities  rounded  out  the  social  life  of  the  Grangers. 
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Women,  on  various  occasions,  helped  keep  local  Granges  together 
at  a  time  when  others  tended  to  tear  them  apart.  The  Tennessee  Grange 
welcomed  them  by  proclaiming:  "We  admit  women  that  we  may  realize 
the  benefit  of  her  [sic.]  influence;  that  we  may  thereby  become  better 
men,  and  that  we  may  encourage  and  aid  her  in  erecting  a  standard  of 
morality  and  conduct  for  man  which  will  fit  him  for  companionship 
with  woman  in  life."40 

Ambitious  and  forward-looking  as  were  the  intentions  of  the  order, 
evidence  of  decline  had  become  apparent  by  the  mid-1870's.  "Lethargy 
and  lukewarmness"  were  sapping  the  vitals  of  one  body  after  another. 
Many  admitted  into  the  organization  during  the  first  flush  of  enthusi- 
asm had  no  special  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmers."  In  Alabama, 
numerous  "town  or  city  Granges"  enlisted  members  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  agriculture;  and  often  the  oona  fide  farmers  belonging  to 
these  "dead-weight"  locals  left  and  joined  others  that  were  farmer- 
dominated  and  oriented.  Hasty,  incomplete,  and  unwise  methods  of 
organization  that  left  many  confused  and  bewildered  had  an  adverse 
effect.  Organizers  who  were  anxious  to  enroll  members  in  new  territory, 
left  with  undue  haste  and  seldom  returned  to  complete  their  work. 
Locals  organized  in  this  "whirlwind  fashion"  were  left  "without  the 
unwritten  work"  and  their  members  were  forced  to  struggle  along  with 
little  knowledge  of  the  organization  they  joined.  Likewise,  disappoint- 
ments over  the  material  benefits  gained  by  joining  the  order  took  their 
toll.  Some  became  members  under  the  impression  that  they  could  borrow 
money;  or,  as  one  farmer  put  it,  because  they  expected  the  order  "to 
coin  money  by  some  hocus-pocus  unexplained,  or  (in  the  belief)  that 
some  good  old  mythical  Santa  Claus  would  come  around"  and  keep  "the 
overhanging  stocking .  . .  constantly  full  of  mint  drops."  Business  re- 
verses aroused  the  suspicions  of  farmers  who  lost  their  confidence  in 
the  order.  Hard  times  made  it  impossible  for  many  to  pay  their  dues, 
small  as  they  were,  and  the  heated  political  campaigns  of  1876  merely 
aggravated  the  general  apathy.  Finally,  women  in  the  South  failed  to 
show  an  interest  in  the  order  comparable  to  that  shown  by  women  in 
the  East,  North,  and  West.48 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  order  during  the  1880's, 
and  for  a  time  the  optimistic  reports  of  some  of  the  state  bodies  sug- 
gested that  this  might  be  accomplished.  But  the  emergence  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  to  influence  during  the  late  1880's  virtually  swept 
aside  the  last  vestiges  of  the  order.  The  last  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
rebuild  the  Grange  and  give  it  a  truly  national  character  were  made 
during  the  1890's.49 
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The  Grange  never  attracted  the  attention  in  the  South  that  it  did  in 
the  Middle  West.  It  lacked  the  melodramatic  antimonopoly  appeal  that 
the  Westerners  elicited  by  their  campaigns  against  the  railroads,  and 
its  efforts  were  obscured  by  the  activities  of  the  political  reconstruc- 
tionists.  Yet  the  order  enrolled  a  substantial  number  of  white  farmers. 
What  success  it  achieved  in  membership  must  be  attributed  largely  to 
the  sectional  character  of  its  demands.50 

Even  though  Granger  failures  exceeding  Granger  accomplishments, 
the  contributions  of  the  order  are  of  some  significance.  It  instilled  in 
farmers  the  benefits  of  combined  action  at  a  time  when  their  morale  was 
low.  It  helped  allay  sectional  differences.  It  encouraged  cooperatives  to 
effect  economies.  It  stressed  the  need  for  teaching  a  practical,  vocational 
type  of  agriculture  in  the  schools,  and  it  sought  to  promote  the  social 
and  cultural  advancement  of  farmers.  It  constructed  a  pattern  for 
farmer  organizations,  such  as  the  Agricultural  Wheel,  the  Louisiana 
Farmers'  Union,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  the  Farmers'  Educational 
and  Cooperative  Union.  Finally,  it  furnished  future  farm  leaders  with 
training  which  enabled  them  to  carry  on  the  work  that  the  Grange 
began  but  left  undone  during  the  troublous  years  of  Reconstruction. 


Chapter  III 

INFLATION AEY  CAMPAIGNS  OF  THE  1870 's 

Many  placed  far  greater  faith  in  the  money-issuing  powers  of  Congress 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  quick  relief  from  low  farm  prices  and  heavy 
indebtedness  than  in  the  slower  moving,  all-embracing  program  of  the 
Grange.  These  monetary  reformers  were  inspired  by  congressional 
actions  which  authorized  the  issuance  of  greenbacks  during  the  Civil 
War  to  defray  government  expenses  and  finance  the  fighting.  However, 
the  city- workers  of  the  East  were  the  ones  who  first  launched  the 
crusade,  and  the  agrarians  of  the  West  and  South  followed  suit.  Their 
reasoning  was  simple:  if  Congress  could  issue  paper  money  to  defend 
the  nation  in  times  of  war,  Congress  could  also  issue  money  in  periods 
of  depression  to  build  factories  and  create  jobs,  force  farm  prices  to 
rise,  bring  down  interest  rates,  and  enable  the  debtors  to  discharge  their 
obligations  with  greater  ease. 

Inflationist  sentiment  was  slow  in  crystallizing.  Since  the  South  was 
unrepresented  in  Congress  and  the  "sound  money,"  anti-inflationist 
Republicans  were  in  control  of  the  federal  government,  there  was  little 
that  the  silent  Southerners  could  do  but  count  on  their  Western  infla- 
tionist allies  to  agitate.  It  might  also  have  been  impolitic  for  the 
Southerners,  once  readmitted  into  the  House  and  Senate,  to  launch  an 
instant  frontal  assault  in  behalf  of  inflation.1  The  inflationist  leanings 
of  others  were  silenced  by  misplacing  their  confidence  in  sharecropping 
and  crop-liens  systems.2  Still  others  hesitated  to  embrace  a  paper-money 
philosophy  because  it  brought  back  memories  of  a  hopeless  Confederate 
policy,  wasteful  spending,  heavy  taxation,  and  the  excesses  of  Recon- 
struction.8 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  warned  the  nation  that  the  mone- 
tary needs  of  the  South  was  a  national  instead  of  a  sectional  problem, 
which  could  not  be  ignored.  The  South  needed  currency  to  produce 
staples  whose  sale  abroad  would  help  reduce  our  gold  exports;  the 
continued  dearth  of  currency  meant  a  small  crop,  a  ceaseless  outflow  of 
the  precious  metal,  the  power  of  foreign  capitalists  to  control  the  crops 
of  the  region,  obtain  large  profits  for  themselves,  and  leave  the  pro- 
ducers barely  the  cost  of  production.  An  increase  in  the  circulation,  how- 
ever, would  help  the  Southerners  assume  control  of  their  crops,  gain 
the  profits  which  the  foreigner  might  otherwise  have  earned,  and  allay 
some  of  the  sectional  bitterness. 

What  the  Comptroller  had  in  mind  was  an  increase  in  the  money 
supply  of  the  nation,  and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  national 

[44] 
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banknotes  already  in  circulation.  He  believed  that  these  increases  could 
occur  at  the  same  time  that  legal-tender  notes  were  being  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  He  realized,  however,  that  these  proposals  would  be 
resisted  by  states  that  would  lose  from  the  diversion,  and  by  individuals 
who  believed  that  any  increase  in  national  banknotes  would  delay  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.4 

As  the  lines  of  battle  were  being  drawn,  the  inflationists  of  the  South 
could  do  little  but  publicize  their  needs  and  trust  to  the  benevolence  of 
their  sympathizers  in  Congress.  The  banks  in  the  South  were  in  no 
position  to  benefit  from  the  national  banking  system  because  the 
Northern  banks  had  already  absorbed  the  right  of  issue.  "In  the  four 
years  from  October  1866,  the  nine  Southern  states  on  the  east  coast  lost 
five  of  their  forty-eight  banks,  and  gained  less  than  $2,000,000  in  cir- 
culation. The  interior  group,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas, 
gained  nine  banks,  chiefly  of  small  capital  in  Tennessee,  but  [obtained] 
an  increase  of  circulation  of  only  $700,000. . .  ."  If  a  fight  was  being 
waged  for  additional  currency,  it  was  being  indirectly  waged  by  repre- 
sentatives from  the  equally  money-starved  states  of  the  West.5 

The  1870's,  however,  witnessed  an  intensification  in  the  drive  for  a 
more  abundant  currency.  Dormant  inflationist  sentiments  were  awak- 
ened by  the  Legal  Tender  Decision  of  1871,  which  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  greenbacks,  the  Panic  of  1873,  which  revived  confidence  in 
paper  money,  and  the  fact  that  poor  whites  with  strong  inflationist 
sympathies  were  coming  into  political  power.6 

Failure  of  large  Eastern  financial  institutions  in  which  rural  banks 
kept  their  balances  brought  an  instant  reaction  in  the  South  to  the 
Panic  of  1873.  Savannah  bankers  met  depositors'  demands  by  requiring 
the  certification  of  all  checks  until  the  emergency  had  lifted.  New 
Orleans  banks  demanded  the  certification  of  all  checks  in  excess  of  $100 
because  their  foreign  exchange  was  unsalable  in  New  York  at  the  time ; 
but  the  hope  was  that  the  daily  receipts  from  cotton  and  sugar  would 
force  more  currency  into  the  New  Orleans  market.7  By  November  most 
cotton  sales  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  were  being  made  with 
greenbacks  instead  of  emergency  currency.  Nashville  bankers  sus- 
pended currency  payments  on  all  balances  in  excess  of  $200  and  pleaded 
with  local  businessmen  to  continue  depositing  their  funds  in  banks; 
the  Knoxville  banks  did  business  as  usual  because  they  did  not  suffer 
losses  in  New  York.8 

A  redeeming  feature  of  the  panic  was  the  confidence  it  restored  in 
the  greenbacks.  Large  Eastern  banks  enhanced  the  value  of  greenbacks 
by  refusing  to  pay  them  out,  and  the  practice  spread.  Early  in  October, 
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greenbacks  commanded  a  premium  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent  in  New 
York,  and  8  per  cent  in  New  Orleans.  Since  it  was  difficult  to  buy  cot- 
ton without  them,  agents  came  into  the  Southern  communities  daily 
with  bundles  of  greenbacks  purchased  in  New  York  at  premium  prices.9 

The  panic  also  brought  with  it  the  usual  clamor  for  more  money,  and 
the  national  administration  capitulated  to  public  pressure.  By  Decem- 
ber, 1873,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  pumped  an  additional  $22,000,000  in  greenbacks  in  circula- 
tion by  purchasing  government  bonds.10  The  Treasury  Department  was 
putting  into  operation  an  anticipated  version  of  the  open-market  prac- 
tices of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  These  practices  were  to  be  em- 
ployed with  regularity  whenever  banking  and  administrative  spokes- 
men believed  that  a  greater  flow  of  currency  would  help  stimulate 
business  and  raise  prices. 

When  inflationists  in  Congress  pressed  for  an  increase  in  money  cir- 
culation in  1873,  Southern  spokesmen  for  the  first  time  since  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War  found  themselves  in  the  thick  of  the  debates.  "And 
why  should  the  South  be  blamed?"  wrote  C.  F.  Adams.  "The  political 
combination  of  barbarism  and  corruption  which  our  reconstructed 
measures  placed  in  assured  control  of  those  States  has  reduced  them 
already  to  utter  bankruptcy  and  inevitable  repudiation.  Why  should 
the  intelligent  elements  of  the  South  embittered  by  a  sense  of  outrage 
and  crushed  under  negro  legislation,  care  to  maintain  those  standards 
of  value  which  represent  only  ruin  to  themselves  ?  Must  they  not,  on  the 
contrary,  feel  a  sweet  sense  of  elation  in  the  thought  that  they  may  yet 
drag  us  down  into  the  pit  we  dug  for  them."11 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  inflationists  was  the  youthful  and  vigorous 
John  B.  Gordon,  United  States  senator  from  Georgia,  who  represented 
the  rising  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  his  state.  His  demand 
for  inflation  helps  modify  the  belief  that  the  frantic,  ignorant,  debt- 
ridden  farmers  were  the  only  ones  who  supported  abundant  money 
programs;  and  that  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  consistently 
opposed  them. 

Gordon,  an  exponent  of  the  quantity  theory,  saw  a  distinct  relation- 
ship between  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  interest  rates,  and  the 
prices  the  farmers  received.  Like  an  agrarian,  he  argued  that  a  small 
group  of  monopolists  had  the  power  to  divert  a  sufficient  flow  of  money 
from  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  and  depress  or  inflate  prices  at 
will.  The  interest  rates  were  excessive  compared  with  the  returns 
realized  by  the  borrowers.  Gordon,  while  conceding  that  factors  other 
than  currency  shortages  contributed  to  the  Panic  of  1873,  was  adamant 
in  his  belief  that  these  shortages  were  basically  the  cause  of  it. 
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With  equal  vigor,  Gordon  criticized  resumptionists  who  believed  that 
a  return  of  specie  payments  and  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks  would 
restore  prosperity.  The  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1861  was  the 
result  of  commercial  disaster,  and  not  the  cause  of  it.  To  claim  that  the 
ability  to  make  specie  payments  was  proof  of  wealth  was  preposterous. 
"Why,  sir,  some  of  the  most  beggardly  countries  in  the  world  are 
countries  where  there  is  nothing  but  specie  money.  Look  at  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  and  Mexico.  Why  some  of  the  eras  of  greatest  prosperity  .  . . 
in  many  leading  countries  of  the  world  have  been  eras  of  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments."  Resumption,  if  anything,  would  contract  the  cur- 
rency to  within  a  certain  ratio  of  specie  in  the  Treasury  and  make  the 
South  poorer  instead  of  richer.  Since  many  debts  were  incurred  when 
the  price  of  gold  ranged  from  110  to  150,  forcing  the  debtors  to  pay 
with  hard  money  would  be  the  equivalent  of  increasing  their  debt  from 
10  to  50  per  cent. 

Gordon  reinforced  his  arguments  for  an  abundant  currency  and  non- 
resumption  by  contrasting  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  per 
capita  in  the  United  States  with  the  amount  in  England  and  France. 
He  concluded  that  if  $25  per  capita  was  satisfactory  for  England,  and 
$32  was  hardly  excessive  for  France,  why  should  an  enlightened  and 
expanding  country  such  as  the  United  States  content  itself  with  a  mere 
$13.17  per  capita?  An  increase  in  the  money  supply  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  combinations  to  depress  farm  prices.  Such  a 
program,  according  to  the  optimistic  Gordon,  "would  solve  the  financial 
problem  of  America,  and  give  to  American  agriculture  and  American 
enterprise  an  'Independence  Day'  which  would  be  celebrated  for  all 
times  to  come."12 

Equally  familiar  were  the  arguments  of  Edward  Crossland  of  Ken- 
tucky who  agreed  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  that  the  na- 
tional banknotes  were  poorly  distributed,  and  with  Senator  Gordon  who 
branded  resumption  a  gross  injustice  to  the  debtor.  "Look  at  it  ■  eight 
Eastern  States  have  $213,000,000  of  national  bank  circulation,  while 
fourteen  Southern  and  Southeastern  States  have  only  $37,000,000." 
The  South  and  Southwest  needed  more  money  because  they  produced 
two  important  export  articles,  and  the  population  was  dispersed  over 
a  vast  territory.  Crossland  also  emphasized  that  the  same  kind  of  money 
used  by  farmers  in  getting  into  debt  should  be  used  in  getting  out  of  it ; 
substitution  of  specie  would  increase  their  burden  and  be  "repugnant 
to  every  idea  of  justice  and  fairness."13 

Public  pressure  during  1874,  a  congressional  election  year,  forced 
passage  of  a  compromise  measure  requiring  states  having  more  than 
their  share  of  national  banknotes  to  relinquish  portions  of  them  to  states 
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having  less  than  the  amount  to  which  they  were  entitled.  As  a  result, 
$55,000,000  in  national  banknotes  were  to  be  transferred  from  Eastern 
to  Southern  and  Western  banks,  and  the  $382,000,000  of  greenbacks  in 
circulation  were  to  remain  a  permanent  part  of  our  currency.  The  fears 
of  many  congressmen,  who  anticipated  defeat  if  they  did  not  vote  for 
the  compromise  measure,  were  justified  because  that  November  a  Re- 
publican plurality  of  110  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  converted 
into  a  Democratic  plurality  of  74.14 

Immediately  after  the  congressional  election,  the  inflationist  crusade 
entered  a  new  phase.  Jubilant  inflationists  became  worried  over  what 
the  lame-duck  Congress  was  likely  to  do;  whereas  the  vanquished  sen- 
ators and  congressmen  and  their  sympathetic  colleagues,  realizing  that 
after  March  4,  1875,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  Republican 
Senate  and  a  Democratic  House  to  agree  on  a  financial  measure,  pro- 
posed to  legislate  resumption  of  specie  payments  into  law  while  they 
still  controlled  both  houses. 

Greenbackers,  anticipating  the  tactics  of  the  lame-duck  resumption- 
ists,  assembled  in  Indianapolis  on  November  24, 1874,  to  organize.  Even 
though  this  was  a  meeting  of  Middle  Westerners,  the  importance  of  this 
move  to  inflationists  across  the  country  was  hardly  to  be  denied ;  because 
one  paper-money  convention  after  another  eventually  reiterated  its 
principles.  Specifically,  the  Greenbackers  wanted  the  withdrawal  from 
circulation  of  all  money  issued  by  corporations,  national  and  state 
banks,  and  the  substitution  of  a  currency  issued  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. This  money,  i.e.,  greenbacks,  would  be  supported  by  the  faith  and 
resources  of  the  nation,  and  be  exchangeable  on  demand  for  bonds  bear- 
ing 3.65  per  cent  interest.  Coin  was  to  be  used  only  for  paying  the  inter- 
est on  the  debt  and  that  portion  of  the  currency  for  which  coin  had  been 
specifically  promised.  The  Independent  Party,  a  political  offshoot  of  the 
Indianapolis  meeting,  however,  was  impeded  by  the  adoption  of  these 
proposals  by  the  state  Democratic  conventions. ,G 

Opposition  to  resumption  in  the  South  was  stronger  in  the  House 
than  the  Senate,  but  hardly  to  the  degree  that  most  partisans  would 
have  suspected.  In  the  House,  39  Southerners  voted  against,  and  21  for, 
resumption;  in  the  Senate  the  vote  was  close  and  perhaps  inconclusive: 
6  Southerners  voted  for,  and  7  against,  resumption,  and  a  sizable  num- 
ber were  absent  when  the  vote  was  taken.10 

As  expected,  Southerners  who  expressed  themselves  on  the  money 
question  gave  vent  to  their  sentiments  through  their  respective  state 
Democratic  parties  and  not  the  Independent  Party.  The  South  Carolina 
Democrats  associated  greenbacks  with  reckless  spending,  graft,  and 
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other  vices  of  the  Reconstruction  era.  The  guiding  principle  of  the 
Mississippi  Democrats  was  retrenchment  and  economy  in  all  branches 
of  the  government.  The  Kentucky  Democrats  were  inclined  to  agree 
with  them,  but  tempered  this  with  a  demand  for  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  Resumption  Act.  The  Kentuckians,  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  wanted  gold  and  silver  to  serve  as  the  true  basis  of  the 
currency,  but  without  loss  to  the  masses.  The  position  of  the  Tennessee 
Democrats  was  a  composite  of  agrarian  thinking:  rigid  economy  in  gov- 
ernment, the  substitution  of  treasury  for  national  banknotes,  no  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  only 
if  this  could  be  accomplished  without  financial  injury  to  the  nation.17 

Nothing  demonstrated  the  unpopularity  of  greenbackism  as  an  inde- 
pendent political  force  in  the  South  as  conclusively  as  the  election  re- 
sults of  1876.  Of  the  mere  82,000  votes  obtained  by  the  Greenback  ticket, 
half  were  polled  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Michigan.  No 
Greenback  votes  were  cast  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia.18 

If  greenbacks,  whether  sponsored  by  the  Democrats  or  third-party 
men,  made  little  appeal  in  1876,  silver  demonstrated  that  it  could  ac- 
quire a  substantial  following.  This  preference  for  silver  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  several  contributing  factors:  Southerners,  after  1876,  felt  freer 
to  air  their  views  on  money ;  the  conservative  inflationists  preferred  a 
money  with  a  metallic  base,  because  this  would  serve  as  a  check  on 
runaway  paper  issues;  and  propagandists  did  an  effective  job  in  con- 
vincing producers  of  the  presumed  relationship  between  cotton  and 
silver  prices. 

A  high  degree  of  emotionalism  accompanied  the  silver  campaigns. 
Silver  symbolized  economic  freedom  and  gold,  economic  slavery.  Silver 
was  heralded  as  the  money  of  the  little  man,  the  farmer,  the  wage- 
earner,  and  the  debtor ;  and  it  promised  to  free  him  from  the  "money 
power,"  the  "bloated  bondholders,"  "the  Wall  Street  sharks,"  the 
"moneycrats,"  the  "bugs,"  and  the  "mere  vermin"  who  consumed  profits 
belonging  to  the  producer.  Remonetization  of  the  silver  dollar,  "the 
dollar  of  our  fathers,"  promised  to  increase  farm  prices,  pay  old  debts, 
place  more  money  in  circulation,  lower  interest  rates,  set  the  wheels  of 
industry  going,  raise  wages,  and  create  more  jobs.10 

The  foes  of  silver  met  kind  with  kind.  Whereas  gold  was  honest  money 
and  represented  an  honest  reward  for  honest  effort,  silver  was  cheap 
money  that  would  drive  good  money  out  of  circulation,  impair  the 
national  credit,  stifle  trade,  and  compel  the  farmer  to  pay  higher  prices 
and  receive  worthless  paper  money  in  exchange.  The  unlimited  coinage 
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of  silver  was  no  more  desirable  than  the  restoration  of  the  stagecoach, 
the  cocked  hat,  or  the  flintlock.  Silver  coinage  was  viewed  as  another 
form  of  repudiation,  supported  by  an  almost  undivided  South  and  a 
large  percentage  of  Westerners,  and  designed  to  divide  and  distract 
the  North.20 

Opposition  to  silver  came  from  various  interests  in  the  South,  and 
even  from  those  who  once  believed  in  inflation.  By  1877  the  Charleston 
News,  a  former  inflationist  paper,  was  prepared  to  accept  resumption 
as  beneficial  to  the  region,  and  warn  that  an  inflated  currency  would 
bring  low  prices  to  the  farmers,  and  stuff  money  into  the  pockets  of 
others.21  To  the  Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  postponement  of 
resumption  and  the  remonetization  of  silver  were  incompatible  with 
national,  commercial,  and  personal  honor.22  "Hard  money"  spokesmen 
presumed  that  most  of  this  inflationary  virus  was  transmitted  into  the 
South  by  their  afflicted  Democratic  allies  in  the  North,  and  represented 
a  form  of  retaliation  for  the  congressional  land  grants  to  the  railroads, 
the  spoliations  of  the  carpetbaggers,  and  the  demoralizing  experiences 
of  the  region.  Forty  years  ago,  wrote  the  Nation,  congressional  leaders 
in  the  South  would  have  "poured  water  on  the  heads  of  the  silver 
lunatics,"  but  today  such  persons  followed  the  inflationists  in  dumb 
silence.23 

Such  arguments  failed  to  discourage  the  advocates  of  an  abundant 
currency.  "Silver  Dick"  Bland  of  Missouri  served  notice  that  his  infla- 
tionist voice  would  be  heard  until  the  silver  dollar  took  its  place  along- 
side the  gold  dollar.  He  wanted  more  money  placed  in  circulation,  and 
even  favored  "issuing  paper  money  enough  to  stuff  the  bondholders, 
until  they  are  sick."  Currency  expansion,  either  through  remonetization 
of  silver  or  an  increase  in  greenbacks,  was  necessary.2* 

Passage  of  the  Bland  bill  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  163  to  34  came 
as  no  surprise  in  a  period  of  labor  strife,  low  farm  prices,  unemploy- 
ment, and  business  failures.  The  people  were  weary  and  the  politicians 
found  a  convenient  scapegoat  in  the  Treasury  Department.  The  vote 
in  the  House  was  along  sectional  lines  and  reveals  the  extent  to  which 
inflationist  thinking  had  crept  into  both  parties.  Six  votes  were  cast 
against  the  bill  in  the  districts  west  and  south  of  Pennsylvania,  and  only 
nine  votes  in  support  of  it  in  the  districts  east  or  north  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.25 The  New  England  states  voted  solidly  against  the  bill ;  and  the 
South  voted  overwhelmingly  for  it  by  a  margin  of  13  to  1.  On  a  vote  to 
repeal  an  important  section  of  the  Resumption  Act,  the  North  rejected 
the  proposal  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1  and  the  South  supported  it  by  nearly 
6  to  l.26 
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In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Finance  reported  the  bill  with  a 
number  of  amendments  attached  to  it,  the  most  important  being  the  one 
eliminating  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Some  House  members  protested 
the  Senate  changes,  but  the  majority  agreed  that  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  take  what  they  could  at  this  particular  time  and  add  to  future 
silver  bills  until  their  goal  was  achieved.  The  Bland-Allison  Act,  a 
highly  diluted  version  of  the  original  measure,  became  law  over  the 
veto  of  President  Hayes.27  The  measure,  requiring  the  purchase  of  from 
2  to  4  million  dollars  worth  of  silver  monthly,  represented  at  best  a  mild 
concession  to  the  agrarians.28 

Mississippi  felt  the  impact  of  the  money  agitation  when  early  in 
August,  1877,  the  Democrats  assembled  in  convention  expecting  to 
strengthen  their  recently  revitalized  party,  and  discuss  the  remonetiza- 
tion  of  silver.  Senators  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar  and  J.  Z.  George,  two  in- 
veterate foes  of  silver,  dominated  state  politics;  and  because  of  Lamar, 
the  Mississippi  Democrats  adopted  a  platform  that  did  not  commit  itself 
on  silver.  Meanwhile,  the  Mississippi  legislature  instructed  its  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  that  in  the  future  they  were  to  vote  for  the 
remonetization  of  silver  and  the  repeal  of  the  Resumption  Act.  At  the 
appropriate  time,  Lamar  presented  the  resolutions  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  present  by  the  Mississippi  legislature,  but  from  then  on  he 
voiced  his  own  personal  views.29  In  a  courageous  speech,  which  won  the 
plaudits  of  those  who  agreed  and  the  wrath  of  those  who  disagreed, 
Lamar  informed  his  Senate  colleagues: 

. . .  between  these  resolutions  and  my  convictions  there  is  a  great  gulf.  I  cannot  pass 
it. ...  I  have  always  endeavored  to  impress  the  belief  that  truth  was  better  than  false- 
hood, honesty  better  than  policy,  courage  better  than  cowardice.  Today  my  lessons 
confront  me.  Today  I  must  be  true  or  false,  honest  or  cunning,  faithful  or  unfaith- 
ful to  my  people.  Even  in  this  hour  of  their  legislative  displeasure  and  disapproba- 
tion, I  cannot  vote  as  these  resolutions  direct.  I  cannot  and  will  not  shirk  the 
responsibility  which  position  imposes.  My  duty,  as  I  see  it,  I  will  do,  and  I  will  vote 
against  this  bill. . . .  Then  it  will  be  for  them  to  determine  if  adherence  to  my 
honest  convictions  has  disqualified  me  from  representing  them.80 

Among  those  to  belittle  Lamar  for  his  position  was  Robert  Toombs 
of  ante-bellum  fame,  a  prominent  figure  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
Georgia  Constitutional  Convention  of  1877,  and  a  states'  rights  agrar- 
ian. Toombs,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  criticized  Lamar, 
Mathew  Butler  of  North  Carolina,  and  Benjamin  Hill  of  Georgia  for 
their  stand.  Toombs  likewise  insisted  that  the  federal  government 
should  use  the  same  kind  of  money  it  received  upon  the  sale  of  the 
bonds — "nothing  more,  nothing  less" — in  redeeming  them.  If  the  gov- 
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ernment  paid  more  than  it  received,  the  taxpayers  would  be  well 
advised  "to  take  up  arms  to  resist  the  outrage."  Toombs  opposed  "all 
government  banking  or  interfering  with  paper  money  in  any  way,"  and 
favored  the  adoption  of  "a  sound  metallic  standard  or  standards  of 
value  and  paper  money  under  the  control  of  the  several  states  redeem- 
able in  the  coin  of  the  United  States  on  demand.  Unless  we  got  (sic) 
that  we  shall  be  floundering  in  a  Siberian  fog,  and  without  it  we  can 
never  have  a  free  government  or  ever  see  prosperity  and  hopefulness 
as  a  nation."31 

Months  before  the  Bland- Allison  Act  became  law,  the  paper  inflation- 
ists made  preparations  for  the  congressional  campaign  of  1878.  On 
February  22,  Washington's  birthday,  labor  reformers,  Greenbackers, 
and  antiresumptionists  met  in  Toledo,  Ohio  where  they  attacked  both 
major  parties  and  brought  the  National  Party  into  existence.  They 
blamed  the  bankers,  bondholders,  and  money-lenders  for  the  passage  of 
legislation  favorable  to  their  interests,  and  for  precipitating  the  de- 
pression. Prosperity,  warned  the  platform,  was  contingent  on  the  sus- 
pension of  all  money  issues  by  private  banks,  and  the  concentration  of 
all  such  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  Silver  coins  had  to 
be  placed  on  a  par  with  gold,  government  spending  cut  to  the  bone,  a 
graduated  income  tax  adopted,  and  all  forms  of  property  taxed  equally. 
The  belief  was  that  the  adoption  of  "an  American  monetary  system" 
would  "reduce  and  equalize  the  cost  of  transportation  by  land  and 
water,  distribute  equitably  the  joint  earnings  of  capital  and  labor, 
secure  to  the  producers  of  wealth  the  results  of  their  labor  and  skill, 
and  muster  out  of  service  the  vast  army  of  idlers  who,  under  the  exist- 
ing system  grow  rich  upon  the  earnings  of  others. . .  .,,S2  A  more  eloquent 
document  of  agrarian  thinking  could  hardly  have  been  drafted. 

By  1878,  after  two  years  of  campaigning,  the  Southerners  proved 
more  receptive  to  the  Greenback  argument;  and  they  reflected  their 
sympathies  through  the  trusted  channels  of  the  state  Democratic  par- 
ties, which  appropriated  the  Greenback  plank  "lock,  stock,  and  barrel." 
Now  it  no  longer  was  a  question  of  whether  inflation  was  good  or  bad, 
but  of  how  this  money  was  going  to  be  raised.33 

The  Greenback  sentiments  of  the  Democrats  varied  from  the  enthusi- 
astic platforms  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  to  the  mild  and 
noncommittal  ones  of  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama.  The  most 
ardent  inflationists  were  the  Texans  who  launched  their  crusade 
through  both  the  Greenback  and  Democratic  parties.  The  Arkansas 
Democrats  asked  for  an  equalization  in  the  values  of  the  greenback, 
silver,  and  gold  dollar  so  that  a  dollar  would  be  worth  a  dollar  among 
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all  people.  The  Florida  Democrats  seemed  to  believe  that  greater  relief 
would  be  had  for  the  farmers  from  a  more  equitable  system  of  taxation.8* 

If  anything,  the  congressional  campaigns  of  1878  showed  conclusively 
that  inflationist  sentiment  was  increasing,  but  that  the  Greenback  Party 
hardly  made  a  dent  in  the  South.  Of  the  more  than  a  million  Greenback 
votes,  the  twelve  Southern  states  contributed  slightly  better  than 
74,000.  In  Texas,  where  482  Greenback  clubs  were  organized  during 
the  summer,  ten  Greenbackers  were  elected  to  the  state  legislature  and 
the  Greenback  Party  displaced  the  Republican  as  the  second  party  in 
the  state.86 

Meanwhile,  Democrats  seeking  currency  reform  urged  farmers  and 
workingmen  to  unite  and  take  control  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
make  it  what  should  have  been  years  ago — the  Greenback  Party.  This 
was  a  more  practical  approach.  Attempting  to  form  a  new  party  simply 
would  restore  the  Republicans  to  power  in  1880  and  perhaps  bring 
about  the  return  of  U.  S.  Grant  to  the  presidency.  There  was  slight  hope 
of  protection  for  the  farmer  and  workingmen  from  the  politicians  and 
the  professional  office-seekers — no  possibility  of  reform  in  the  public 
service — unless  the  toilers  on  the  land  and  the  factories  united  within 
the  Democratic  Party.36  "Neither  the  South  nor  the  West  apart  [could] 
control  this  government,  but  united  they  would  be  irresistible. . .  .',87 
But  support  from  independent  Greenbackers  could  help  elect  a  Demo- 
cratic President  who  within  four  years  "will  prove  to  the  Republican 
dupes  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  disloyal  element  of  the  South  gaining 
a  supremacy  in  the  national  councils.  There  will  be  no  rebel  domineer- 
ing, no  rebel  debts  paid  and  no  pensioning  of  rebel  soldiers.  The  Demo- 
cratic administration  will  be  just  as  loyal  to  the  Union  as  any  Republi- 
can administration  could  be.  . .  .,,3a 

Meanwhile,  the  third-party  Greenbackers  made  another  desperate 
bid  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Southern  paper  inflationists.  The  new  party 
nominated  tickets  in  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Texas,  Kentucky,  and  other 
states,  and  boasted  that  2,200  of  the  2,600  voters  of  Lincoln  County, 
Mississippi,  were  enrolled  in  the  Greenback  Labor  Party.  James  Baird 
Weaver  expressed  the  belief  that  the  election  would  be  decided  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  that  his  chances  of  being  elected  Presi- 
dent were  as  good  as  anyone  else's  because  the  Greenbackers  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  Congress.  Weaver  also  confidently  predicted  that 
he  would  carry  West  Virginia,  Texas,  Maine,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama. 

The  vote  for  Weaver  in  1880  was  a  far  cry  from  what  the  most  opti- 
mistic had  hoped.  Only  in  Texas,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky  did  the 
Greenback  Party  show  signs  of  life ;  and  the  promise  that  a  new  party 
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would  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  "the  dead  Democracy"  proved  un- 
founded.89 Many  would-be  Greenbackers  were  afraid  of  throwing  their 
votes  away  by  voting-  for  a  third  party,  and  registered  their  inflationist 
sentiments  through  the  Democratic  Party.40 

The  struggle  between  the  Greenback  and  Democratic  parties  in  1880 
in  a  way  anticipated  the  battle  between  the  Populists  and  the  Democrats 
in  1892  and  1896.  A  number  of  years  later,  Tom  Watson,  the  irrepres- 
sible Populist,  attributed  the  collapse  of  the  Greenback  Party  to 

getting  reform  inside  the  party. . . .  Time  and  time  again,  for  the  last  thirteen  years, 
I  have  held  up  the  fate  of  the  Greenbackers  as  a  warning  to  the  Populists.  I  will  do 
so  again. 

As  soon  as  the  Greenback  movement  became  formidable  the  astute  leaders  of 
both  the  old  parties  resorted  to  the  wiles  of  seduction.  The  Greenbackers  were  right ; 
they  could  not  be  put  down  by  force ;  they  had  to  be  "Delilahed." 

The  Eepublicans  of  the  West  began  to  adopt  Greenback  platforms  and  to  beseech 
the  Greenbackers  to  "Come  Home."  "Get  your  reforms  inside  your  old  party." 

The  Democrats  of  the  South  adopted  the  same  strategy.  They  wrote  Greenback 
platforms,  and  then  said  to  the  seceding  Greenbackers  "Don't  leave  your  old  party ; 
get  your  reforms  inside  the  party;  we  white  people  of  the  South  cannot  afford  to 
divide;  give  the  Democratic  Party  a  chance;  it  hasn't  had  any  chance  since  the 
war."41 

Monetary  inflation  appealed  to  the  debtor  elements  and  reformers, 
as  well  as  to  some  of  "the  more  prosperous  and  well-to-do  citizens."  In 
Georgia,  preachers,  merchants,  businessmen,  and  manufacturers  joined 
the  Greenback  Party;  and  in  one  instance,  an  applicant  for  membership 
was  forced  to  apply  for  a  special  pardon  because  his  estate  was  valued 
at  more  than  $20,000.  In  Mississippi,  A.  M.  West,  a  Granger  and  Green- 
back nominee  for  vice-president,  was  a  former  president  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Central  Railroad  Company.42 

A  counterpart  of  the  inflationary  campaigns  was  the  concurrent 
efforts  of  the  readjusters  to  scale  down  state  debts.  Basically  nativist 
in  origin,  this  "crusade  of  the  people"  began  during  the  lowest  point  of 
the  depression  and  gained  most  of  its  adherents  in  the  hardest-pressed 
communities.  Reaching  its  peak  in  Virginia,  it  aimed  to  smash  "the 
rings,"  "the  brokers,"  the  "courthouse  clique,"  and  "the  Bourbons." 

The  campaign  in  Virginia  began  with  the  Funding  Act  of  1871  which 
set  the  fundable  debt  of  the  state  at  $47,090,867.  The  act,  besides  calling 
for  a  refunding  of  the  entire  debt — except  for  the  $1,818,375  in  sterling 
bonds  and  certain  other  small  debts,  provided  that  the  bondholders 
would  receive  bonds  "equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  principal  and  accrued 
interest  of  [the]  old  bonds,"  and  interest-bearing  certificates  for  the 
remaining  third.  The  agrarians,  viewing  this  as  an  unholy  campaign 
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to  benefit  the  bondholders  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  launched  a 
bristling  campaign  of  opposition.  These  readjusters,  as  they  came  to  be 
known,  were  led  by  an  energetic  and  astute  group  of  middle-class  mem- 
bers, and  mustered  their  greatest  support  in  the  Democratic  West.  Their 
leading  spirit  was  William  Mahone  who,  according  to  friends,  was 
robbed  of  his  railroad  by  "the  rings"  and  "Bourbons,"  and  of  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Virginia  in  1877. " 

The  psychological  ties  between  greenbackism  and  the  readjusters 
were  close.  Both  fought  monopolies.  Through  a  curious  interplay  of 
local  and  national  politics,  many  Republicans  and  even  large  propertied 
interests  aided  the  agrarian  repudiationists  in  Virginia.  Some  read- 
justers were  unwilling  to  leave  the  conservative  party  and  join  the 
Republican ;  however,  prominent  debt-payers  gave  moderate  support  to 
greenbackism,  but  all  efforts  to  identify  state  issues  with  the  national 
Greenback  movement  failed.4* 

Shortly  after  the  readjusters  elected  William  E.  Cameron  governor 
of  Virginia,  the  legislature  passed  a  measure  of  doubtful  constitutional 
status  which  reduced  the  state  debt.  Additional  legislation  probably 
would  have  been  passed  to  help  the  farmers,  but  racial  tension  widened 
the  gulf  after  two  Negroes  were  appointed  school  trustees  by  Governor 
Cameron.  In  1885  Mahone  had  a  large  Negro  following  in  the  tidewater 
and  southside  counties ;  ". . .  the  only  large  group  of  whites  supporting 
him  was  confined  to  the  racially-pure  Appalachian  region.  East  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  the  Negro  menace,  a  nightmare  since  Nat  Turner's  bloody 
insurrection,  destroyed  the  party."45 

Other  states  to  repudiate  or  scale  down  debts  included  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee.  The  "debt 
scalers"  justified  their  actions  on  the  grounds  that  many,  if  not  most, 
of  these  debts  were  incurred  by  Reconstruction  governments  through 
fraudulent  or  unconstitutional  means.  The  creditors,  especially  the 
foreign  ones,  protested  strongly,  charging  fraud,  duplicity,  and  dis- 
honesty.46 

Inflationist  sentiment  existed  only  in  an  amorphous  and  intangible 
state,  but  it  nevertheless  persisted.  Many  agrarians  were  convinced  that 
the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  and  the  shift  in  the  relative  value 
of  the  metals  were  basically  responsible  for  low  farm  prices  and  in- 
debtedness. The  impact  inflationist  arguments  had  on  the  South  can 
hardly  be  measured  in  terms  of  Greenback  Club  members,  third  party 
votes,  and  the  general  reaction  to  a  new  political  alignment;  in  the 
beginning  all  reform  efforts  are  the  product  of  small  minorities.  The 
general  idea,  however,  was  gradually  accepted ;  the  platforms  of  one 
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state  Democratic  group  after  another  contained  first  a  paper  and  then 
a  silver-inflation  plank.  The  elections  of  1876,  1878,  and  1880  showed 
rather  conclusively  that  if  monetary  reform  by  way  of  a  third  party 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  South,  reform  by  means  of  the  trusted  chan- 
nels of  the  Democratic  Party  was.  The  tangible  victories  of  inflation 
during  the  'seventies  were  few  and  far  between,  as  they  were  destined  to 
be;  but  its  advocates  never  lost  hope.  The  Greenbackers,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  reformers,  insisted  that  the  return  of  better  times  in  1879  was 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  rather  than 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  To  the  depressed  agrarians,  green- 
back and  silver  inflation  offered  encouragement  for  the  future ;  it  meant 
wresting  control  of  credit  from  the  bankers  and  middlemen,  the  even- 
tual establishing  of  a  money  and  banking  system  that  was  under  govern- 
ment control,  and  more  economic  democracy.47 


Chapter  IV 

THE  1880 's:  LAEGE  PLANTERS  AND 
SMALL  FARMERS 

While  the  farmers  campaigned  for  an  expansion  of  the  currency  and 
the  scaling  down  of  state  debts,  two  other  movements  representing 
diametrically  opposite  interests  and  ideals  emerged,  One  was  comprised 
of  a  very  small  but  influential  group  of  large  planters  whose  interests 
were  of  an  urban-rural  character;  this  group  stressed  the  need  for  a 
better  balance  between  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  Reflective 
of  the  new  industrial  spirit  gripping  the  area,  these  men  had  invested 
heavily  in  land,  lumber,  railroads,  manufacturing,  and  brokerage  firms. 
A  second  group,  opposed  to  these  "capitalists,"  consisted  of  the  small 
producers  who  saw  merit  in  the  principles  of  "Greenbackism"  and 
"Grangerism,"  and  who  organized  themselves  into  the  Brothers  of  Free- 
dom, the  Agricultural  Wheel,  and  the  Louisiana  Farmers'  Union.  Con- 
flicting, spasmodic,  and  uncoordinated,  these  latter  efforts  reflected 
the  spirit  of  agricultural  unrest  that  permeated  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  during  the  first  half  of  the  1880 's. 

The  National  Cotton  Planters'  Association 

The  National  Cotton  Planters'  Association,  known  originally  as  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Cotton  Planters'  Association,  was  organized  in  1879, 
presumably  to  check  the  "fanatical  hegira"  that  threatened  to  deprive 
the  Mississippi  Valley  of  its  labor  supply.1  Negroes,  who  committed 
themselves  for  the  year  to  farm  on  a  tenant  or  sharecrop  basis,  or  labor 
for  wages,  were  being  attracted  to  Kansas;  and  the  Southerners,  in 
search  of  a  scapegoat  for  their  difficulties,  immediately  blamed  North- 
erners for  the  mass  departures.2  Northern  sources  not  only  denied  re- 
sponsibility for  these  movements,  but  countered  with  charges  that  the 
Negroes  were  merely  trying  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  their  former 
masters.3 

If  the  immediate  objective  of  the  original  planters'  association  was 
to  check  the  exodus  of  Negro  labor,  the  long-range  objectives  were  to 
promote  scientific  farming,  diversify  production,  and  encourage  the 
general  interests  of  agriculture.  More  precisely,  the  aims  of  the  associa- 
tion were  to  promote  the  material  interests  of  the  landlords  and  tenants 
by  scientific  means,  make  cotton  the  surplus  instead  of  the  only  crop, 
encourage  the  use  of  improved  labor-saving  machinery,  promote  the 
selection  and  improvement  of  all  planting  seeds,  introduce  the  best 
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available  livestock,  keep  prominently  before  the  planters  the  need  for 
some  practical  plan  of  encouraging  immigration,  and  serve  as  the 
medium  through  which  interested  investors  might  obtain  information 
about  plantations,  timber,  or  cane  lands.* 

As  long  as  the  Negroes  continued  departing  from  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  the  large  landlords  and  the  small  farmers  might  have  had 
a  common  interest  that  held  them  together.  But  once  the  labor  crisis 
passed,  the  likelihood  that  the  small  farmers  and  large  landowners 
would  continue  in  a  working  partnership  diminished.  Conflicting  eco- 
nomic interests  and  psychological  reasons  militated  against  the  forma- 
tion of  any  permanent  coalition. 

More  basic  to  the  survival  of  the  association  were  the  far-flung  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  leaders  who  had  invested  in  lumber,  sugar,  rail- 
roads, textile  manufacturing,  and  brokerage  firms,  and  who  were 
anxious  to  exploit  the  natural  and  human  riches  of  their  region.  They 
wanted  to  make  efficient  use  of  their  resources,  stress  the  staging  of 
exhibits,  field  trials  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  expositions  to  in- 
struct the  planting  community.  Their  labor,  credit,  managerial,  and 
production  problems  were  those  of  the  large-scale  employer.  Urban  in 
outlook,  dynamic,  closely  bound  by  social  and  economic  interests,  the 
large  planters  were  destined  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  smaller, 
poverty-stricken  farmers  belonging  to  the  Agricultural  Wheel,  the 
Louisiana  Farmers'  Union,  and  the  remnants  of  the  Grange.  The  large 
planters,  in  the  eyes  of  the  small  farmers,  were  the  rural  equivalent  of 
big  business  and  monopoly,  the  very  forces  which  in  a  competitive 
struggle  threatened  to  drive  them  to  the  wall.5 

Colonel  F.  C.  Morehead,  president  of  the  National  Cotton  Planters' 
Association,  reflected  the  psychology  of  the  large  planter.  Somewhat 
of  an  Hamiltonian  agrarian,  he  challenged  the  Jeffersonian  ideal  that 
the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  nation  was  contingent  on  the  exist- 
ence of  large  numbers  of  small  landowning  farmers,  and  contended  that 
the  very  reverse — the  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  farms  into  large 
units  and  the  employment  of  hired  labor — was  the  key  to  success  and 
prosperity.  Morehead  saw  nothing  immoral  or  degrading  about  a 
factory- type  agriculture  and  the  hiring  of  farm  labor ;  if  the  factory 
owners  of  the  North  employed  hired  labor,  why  shouldn't  the  well- 
intentioned  benefactors  of  the  South  do  likewise  ?  Such  a  system,  in  his 
opinion,  promised  to  make  possible  an  efficient  use  of  the  latent  agri- 
cultural wealth  of  the  South. 

By  the  same  token,  Morehead  argued  that  the  most  inefficient  farming 
was  done  by  the  sharecroppers  and  tenants.  These  unfortunate  elements 
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failed  to  cultivate  habits  of  thrift  and  industry,  and  they  always  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  results.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  of  large  plan- 
tations worked  by  hired  labor,  supervised  by  skilled  overseers,  and 
employing  the  most  modern  equipment  had  much  to  offer.  For  those 
who  doubted  him,  he  suggested  they  contrast  the  methods  of  the  large 
planters  with  those  of  the  sharecroppers  and  tenants ;  and  they  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  farming  practices  of  the  tenants  and 
sharecroppers  was  a  disgrace,  and  that  it  was  hoping  for  the  impossible 
to  expect  Negro  farm  laborers  to  become  landlords. 

Perhaps  Morehead  believed  that  the  consolidations  and  combinations 
effected  in  industry,  finance,  transportation,  and  commerce  could  also 
be  duplicated  in  agriculture.  If  such  were  his  thoughts,  he  never  made 
specific  reference  to  them;  however,  he  did  observe  that  large-scale 
farming  operations  were  commonplace  in  India,  Egypt,  and  South 
American  countries,  and  suspected  that  comparable  systems  of  farming 
could  be  placed  in  profitable  operation  in  the  United  States.  Cash 
wages,  diversified  farming,  improved  methods  of  cultivating,  ginning, 
and  packing,  the  erection  of  cottonseed-oil  mills,  centrally  located  sav- 
ings banks,  and  modern  business  practices  were  basically  what  the 
South  needed.  Morehead  was  so  moved  by  the  potentialities  of  large- 
scale  agriculture  that  he  predicted  eventually  from  one-third  to  one-half 
the  cotton  area  of  the  nation  would  be  cultivated  in  this  manner;  and 
he  urged  his  colleagues  to  advertise  the  merits  of  large-scale  cultivation 
to  the  capitalists  of  the  world.6 

The  Patron  of  Husbandry,  a  spokesman  of  the  surviving  Granges  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  was  representative  of  the  elements  that 
hated  and  distrusted  the  large  planters.  The  Patron  likened  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Planters'  Association  to  the  earlier  associations  that  had 
encouraged  hordes  of  Negroes  to  emigrate  from  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Chinese  laborers  to  swarm  across 
the  country  "like  an  army  of  locusts."  The  publication  warned  that  the 
association  was  controlled  by  the  professional  and  mercantile  interests ; 
those  who  surrendered  to  the  "town  classes"  would  be  surrendering  to 
their  "old  task  masters"  and  relegating  themselves  to  an  inferior  posi- 
tion ;  it  also  warned  that  the  professed  friendship  of  the  planters  for 
the  Grange  was  deceptive,  and  in  the  end  this  would  distract  and  divide 
the  farmers.7 

Once  the  World  Centennial  Exposition  was  held  in  New  Orleans  in 
1885,  the  activities  of  the  association  waned;  but  its  pleas  for  the  in- 
dustrialization of  the  South  and  the  diversification  of  agriculture  con- 
tinued long  after  the  organic  structure  melted  away.  Since  the  associa- 
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tion  was  the  spokesman  of  large-scale  agricultural  capitalism,  it  made 
no  appeal  to  the  rank-and-file  farmer,  and  furnished  no  index  of  agri- 
cultural discontent.  The  association  was  directed  by  planters  of  wealth, 
of  executive  and  managerial  ability,  business  acumen,  and  influence; 
it  was  an  organization  of  the  "agricultural  upper  crust,"  a  Southern 
rural  chamber  of  commerce,  a  veritable  Associated  Farmers  of  the 
1880's.8 

The  Brothers  of  Freedom  and  the  Agricultural  Wheel 

Far  more  representative  of  the  small  disaffected  farmers  were  two 
short-lived  organizations:  the  Brothers  of  Freedom  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Wheel,  both  of  which  were  founded  in  Arkansas  in  1882.  Smaller 
than  the  Grange,  they  nevertheless  were  genuine  "dirt-farmer"  organi- 
zations opposed  to  "monopolists,"  "profiteers,"  and  the  professional 
schemers  who  "filched"  from  the  unsuspecting  farmers.  Semirevivalistic 
in  their  appeal,  they  focused  attention  on  the  plight  of  the  neglected 
small  landowners,  the  tenants,  croppers,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  the 
farm  hands. 

The  state  of  Arkansas  furnished  a  rather  appropriate  setting  for  the 
appearance  of  both  organizations.  Arkansas  was  blessed  with  unusually 
rich  but  untapped  resources,  which  netted  few  if  any  immediate  benefits 
to  its  citizens.9  Its  chief  products  were  cotton  and  corn ;  however,  there 
were  large  elevated  plateaus  in  the  North  suited  for  the  raising  of 
small  grains  and  tobacco.10  Despite  these  latent  riches  and  the  promises 
of  the  railroads,  Arkansas  remained  a  poor  state.  In  1880  it  ranked  25th 
in  population,  33rd  in  agricultural  production,  37th  in  manufacturing, 
and  43rd  in  per  capita  wealth.11 

Prairie  County,  the  birthplace  of  the  Agricultural  Wheel,  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  areas  in  which  the  order  made  its  greatest  appeal.  In 
1880  Prairie  County  had  a  total  population  of  8,435,  some  5,691  whites 
and  2,744  Negroes.  The  average  farm  size  was  60  acres;  the  market 
price  of  the  land  ranged  from  $1  to  $50  per  acre,  and  the  rental  value 
from  $2  to  $8  per  year.  The  acreage  devoted  to  corn  and  cotton  was 
almost  identical,  cotton  having  a  little  more  with  an  average  of  17.1 
acres  per  square  mile.  In  product  per  acre,  the  county  ranked  much 
below  the  average  for  the  state,  but  equaled  that  of  the  counties  in  the 
red-loam  region.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  Prairie  County  farmers 
obtained  supplies  on  credit;  merchant  charges  for  storing,  handling, 
and  insuring  cotton  were  among  the  highest  in  the  state.13 

The  Agricultural  Wheel  was  founded  on  February  15,  1882,  in  an 
old  log  schoolhouse,  8  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Des  Arc.  Its  main 
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purpose  was  to  oppose  monopoly  and  oppression.  Of  the  seven  original 
founders,  six  were  landowners,  simple,  practical  farmers,  and  Demo- 
crats by  political  faith.  Really  an  outgrowth  of  the  Wattensas  Farmers' 
Club,  the  original  constitution  of  the  Wheel  proposed  no  radical  depar- 
ture from  past  practices.  Its  objectives  were  to  teach  the  farmers  the 
theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  farming,  and  disseminate  knowledge 
pertinent  to  rural  life  in  general.  The  name  "Agricultural  Wheel"  was 
a  compound  of  Biblical  inspiration,  physiocratic  and  "robber-baron" 
reasoning.  Its  leaders  echoed  the  doctrines  of  the  French  physiocrats: 
".  . .  agriculture  is  the  great  wheel  or  power  that  controls  the  entire 
machinery  of  the  world's  industries. .  . .  Who  could  live  without  the 
farmers?"  Added  to  this  was  the  complaint  that  farmers  were  sur- 
rounded by  "rings"  of  many  kinds,  especially  political  rings,  which 
reminded  one  of  the  words  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  said:  "The 
Wheel ...  he  saw  worked  . . .  with  the  regularity  of  a  wheel  within  a 
wheel. ..."  Why  could  not  the  farmers  of  Arkansas  become  that  Wheel  ? 

Sentiment,  poetic  license,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  employed 
freely  in  portraying  the  farmer  as  an  "uprighteous,"  "honest,"  "enter- 
prising" person,  "the  highest  type  of  manhood,"  a  "plain  plodding 
man  . . .  whose  vote  counted  as  much  as  Gould's  or  a  Vanderbilt's  . . .  ," 
but  who  unfortunately  was  as  "docile  as  a  lamb."  How  often  had  the 
farmer  "asked  for  bread  and  been  given  a  stone  f . ■ . .  for  a  fish  and  been 
given  a  serpent  ?"  The  farmers  had  no  faith  in  the  system  of  trade  under 
which  they  lived,  but  they  trusted  in  the  Lord  because  they  believed 
"His  hand  is  in  this  struggle  for  right  and  justice ;  if  He  is  for  us,  who 
can  stand  against  us?"18 

Particular  fault  was  found  with  the  vicious  system  of  debt,  tenancy, 
mortgages,  and  high  interest  rates,  or  what  was  dramatically  described 
as  the  "anaconda  mortgage."  It  was  this  mortgage  system,  complained 
the  farmers,  that  made  it  possible  for  a  person  with  a  minimum  of 
capital  to  amass,  within  a  few  years,  18,000  acres  of  land,  mules,  horses, 
cattle,  and  several  stores,  while  a  farmer  with  capital  grew  poorer. 
Farmers  who  were  incapable  of  paying  "two  and  three  prices"  for  their 
needs  were  reduced  to  financial  skeletons  by  the  "anaconda  mortgage." 
Many  farmers  overlooked  the  fact  that  poor  management  on  their  part 
aggravated  their  production  and  marketing  problems,  and  their  in- 
efficient methods  of  farming  ill-adapted  them  to  capitalistic  agriculture. 
No  doubt,  some  of  the  farmers'  complaints  were  exaggerated,  but 
equally  important  is  the  fact  that  many,  if  not  most,  farmers  believed 
that  their  grievances  were  well-founded.14 

The  leaders  of  the  Agricultural  Wheel  were  of  obscure  lower-middle- 
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class  origin,  the  original  founders  being  three  brothers,  a  minister 
brother-in-law,  and  three  other  small  farmers,  relatively  young  in 
years.  William  W.  Tedford,  who  presided  over  the  first  meeting,  held 
on  February  15,  1882,  was  a  youthful  preacher  and  native  of  Prairie 
County,  Arkansas.  Although  Tedford  must  have  been  an  inspirational 
force,  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  attained  any  position  of  promi- 
nence. Of  the  first  hundred  members,  all  were  Democrats,  thus  dis- 
pelling the  charge  that  the  organization  was  started  by  Republicans  to 
foment  strife  in  the  South.15 

Little  specific  information  is  available  on  the  kind  of  farmers  at- 
tracted to  the  Wheel ;  however,  the  most  reasonable  assumption  is  that 
it  appealed  to  the  small  farmers,  the  tenants,  and  the  sharecroppers — 
the  so-called  "toiling  laboring  masses,"  or  "real  producers  of  wealth — 
who  were  anti-urban,  anti-monopoly,  and  anti-large  planter."  "Orig- 
inally, the  Wheel  sought  to  confine  its  membership  to  actual  farmers," 
but  the  membership  clause  was  modified  "to  include  all  mechanics  who 
did  not  employ  more  than  three  members" ;  actually,  the  membership 
consisted  of  persons  engaged  in  all  phases  of  rural  life. 

The  Wheel  was  anxious  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  early  Grangers 
and  build  a  genuine  farmers'  organization  by  excluding  commission 
merchants,  brokers,  and  bankers  from  its  midst.  Secrecy  was  insisted 
on  from  the  outset,  "not  for  the  purpose — as  our  enemies  would  indi- 
cate^— of  taking  undue  advantage  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  or  for 
secretly  caucusing  against  some  political  party,  but  simply  for  [our] 
own  protection."  Farmers,  the  feeling  was,  should  discuss  their  prob- 
lems as  farmers  and  not  succumb  to  the  domination  of  other  occupa- 
tional groups.  Only  thus  would  "the  Babel"  and  the  clash  of  interests 
be  avoided.  Fears  of  domination  by  city  merchants,  middlemen,  and 
brokers  forced  the  Arkansas  Wheelers  to  prohibit  the  organization  of 
locals  within  limits  of  incorporated  towns.19 

During  the  first  two  years,  the  Wheel  accomplished  little  other  than 
to  agitate  for  crop  reports,  demand  an  end  to  future  dealings,  and  ask 
state  legislatures  to  repeal  statutes  establishing  liens  and  mortgages  on 
stock  or  growing  crops.  Political  topics  received  considerable  attention 
because  they  were  an  integral  part  of  many  issues  facing  the  farmers.17 

The  Brothers  of  Freedom,  also  organized  in  1882,  had  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples which  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Wheel,  which  im- 
plies that  the  founding  of  the  one  suggested  the  founding  of  the  other.18 
The  Brothers  of  Freedom,  whose  name  must  have  been  inspired  by  the 
Sons  of  Freedom,  an  old  revolutionary  organization,  was  founded  by 
Isaac  McCracken  and  Marion  Farris.  According  to  one  source,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Brothers  was  to  help  the  farmers  "obtain  a  just  reward  for 
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their  hard  labor,  and  incite  a  proper  rivalry  among  merchants  and 
dealers"  ;19  but  according  to  another  version,  the  order  was  more  con- 
cerned with  corrupt  politics  and  "ring  legislation"  than  with  "the 
direct  improvement  of  agricultural  conditions."20  The  reminiscences  of 
a  former  member  indicate  that  although  the  object  of  the  Brothers  was 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  best  interests  of  the  farmer,  he  never  re- 
called a  discussion  of  better  farming  methods.  "We  said  nothing  that 
would  give  any  enlightment  on  such  subjects  as  how  to  reclaim  worn 
out  land,  or  how  to  cultivate  the  land  so  as  to  obtain  a  better  yield  of 
crops,  or  how  to  care  for  the  livestock  to  the  best  advantage.  We  were 
supposed  to  know  about  all  such  things  already.  It  would  seem  that  our 
particular  lodge  developed  into  an  order,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
oppose  the  town  people,  especially  the  merchant . .  .  [who]  was  looked 
upon  as  a  common  enemy. . .  ."21 

The  years  1884-1887  witnessed  an  expansion  of  the  activities  of  the 
Wheel  and  the  Brothers  of  Freedom.  During  the  summer  of  1885  efforts 
were  being  made  to  promote  group  purchases  of  implements  and  ma- 
chinery direct  from  manufacturers,  and  to  establish  a  demonstration 
farm.  That  fall,  when  representatives  of  the  two  organizations  as- 
sembled for  the  merger,  the  Brothers  of  Freedom  claimed  643  locals 
with  a  membership  of  43,000,  whereas  the  Wheel  claimed  462  subordi- 
nate locals  in  Arkansas,  10  in  Alabama,  3  in  Mississippi,  4  in  Texas, 
and  an  undisclosed  membership.22  By  1887  the  Wheel  had  been  or- 
ganized in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Indian  Territory,  and  Wisconsin;  and 
organizers  were  preparing  to  enter  other  states.  The  National  Agricul- 
tural Wheel  had  been  formed  in  1886.23 

The  emergence  of  Isaac  McCracken,  the  new  president  of  the  Wheel 
and  former  head  of  the  Brothers  of  Freedom,  reflected  the  influence 
of  trade-unionism  on  a  rural  organization.  Born  in  Canada  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parents,  McCracken's  family  moved  to  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  block-cutter.  About  1860  he  took  to  sea- 
faring, visiting  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America;  and  upon  his 
return  he  became  a  machinist's  apprentice,  working  in  Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  After  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  Sparta, 
Wisconsin,  banker  he  continued  working  at  his  trade  until  he  moved 
to  Arkansas  in  1870.  In  Little  Rock  he  joined  the  blacksmiths'  and 
machinists'  union  and  was  active  until  he  decided  to  farm.  His  experi- 
ences as  a  member  of  the  machinists'  union  carried  over  into  agricul- 
ture ;  ". .  .  upon  laying  down  the  hammer  and  file  for  the  plow,"  he  saw 
the  need  of  organizing  the  farmers  under  the  banner  of  the  Brothers 
of  Freedom.24 

The  Wheel,  like  the  Grange,  faced  the  racial  question  from  the  very 
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outset.  Membership  originally  was  open  to  "all  acceptable  white  males" 
engaged  in  the  farming  and  mechanics  trades.  After  much  debate  at 
the  time,  the  national  organization  was  formed,  the  word  "white"  was 
dropped  from  the  eligibility  clause  of  the  constitution,  and  provisions 
were  made  to  organize  Negro  farmers  into  separate  locals.  When  the 
Kentucky  Wheelers  assembled  to  ratify  the  national  constitution,  much 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed  over  the  deletion  of  the  word  "white" 
from  the  eligibility  clause.25  In  Tennessee,  requests  to  organize  the 
Negroes  were  generally  referred  to  the  state  president  who,  as  a  rule, 
generally  refused  to  commission  white  organizers  for  the  task.  His 
position  was  that  if  the  Negroes  were  to  be  organized,  they  had  to  be 
organized  by  members  of  their  own  race.  This  normally  left  the  Negroes 
without  any  organization,  because  it  was  impossible  to  find  enough 
Negroes  who  were  willing  and  able  to  organize  members  of  their  color. 
This  seemed  a  short-sighted  policy  to  follow.29  By  1888,  however,  the 
Tennesseans  had  a  change  of  heart,  because  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  State  Wheel  to  assist  the  colored  Wheelers  to  organize  their  own 
State  Wheel.27 

Membership  figures  of  the  Negro  Wheelers  are  more  difficult  to  find 
than  of  the  whites.  At  the  time  the  Tennessee  Colored  Agricultural 
Wheel  was  organized,  the  Weekly  Toiler  estimated  that  the  Colored 
Wheel  had  731  members  in  Fayette  County;  540  in  Montgomery 
County;  500  in  Henry;  366  in  Shelby;  350  in  Tipton;  190  in  Gibson; 
158  in  Carroll;  and  100  in  Hardin.28  In  Arkansas  in  1888,  Negro 
Wheelers  from  thirteen  counties  were  in  attendance  at  the  annual  con- 
vention in  Little  Rock.29 

Reform  in  the  marketing  of  their  products  and  in  the  purchasing  of 
their  needs  became  a  primary  concern  of  the  Wheel;  and  one  way  of 
achieving  these  ends  was  by  dislodging  the  commission  merchants  who 
were  responsible  for  the  extortionate  tolls  the  farmers  paid.  What  the 
Wheelers  wanted  was  to  revolutionize  the  old  system  of  trade,  and 
build  on  the  wreck  a  cooperative  plan  owned  and  managed  by  the 
farmers  which  would  give  them  the  right  to  weigh,  measure,  and  price 
their  own  commodities.30 

Much  inspiration  was  drawn  for  their  endeavors  from  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Rochdale  cooperatives  of  England,  the  successful 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from  the 
activities  of  the  French.  To  accelerate  the  program  and  to  avoid  the 
mistakes  of  the  earlier  associations,  a  model  constitution  was  drafted 
to  aid  in  the  formation  and  management  of  the  farmers'  enterprises. 
Wheelers  were  exhorted  to  read  as  much  as  they  could  on  cooperation ; 
determine  the  kind  of  enterprises  they  wanted  to  build,  raise  the  neces- 
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sary  money,  select  directors  and  managers  in  whom  they  had  faith; 
give  these  men  the  power  they  needed;  spend  time  and  effort  in  build- 
ing their  societies ;  and  develop  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence.  Apprecia- 
tion was  also  voiced  for  cooperatives  as  business  enterprises ;  however, 
one  doubts  whether  the  officers  and  members  fully  understood  the  full 
significance  of  this  argument.31 

Since  the  cooperative  activities  of  the  Wheel  were  but  an  elaboration 
of  the  Grangers,  it  was  hardly  surprising  that  the  newer  agencies  in- 
herited much  of  the  opposition  of  the  earlier  groups.  Many  pioneer 
associations  sprang  up  like  mushrooms,  born  of  necessity,  with  no  ex- 
perience to  guide  them ;  and  they  failed ;  but  the  successful  few  fur- 
nished ample  proof  that  the  properly  managed  cooperatives  could 
succeed.  Since  these  earlier  undertakings,  the  farmers  had  learned 
much ;  and  with  this  fund  of  experience  at  their  disposal,  there  was  no 
reason  that  the  new  associations  could  not  succeed.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  state  business  exchanges,  cooperative  stores,  tobacco  warehouses, 
and  marketing  associations  made  their  appearance.32 

The  absence  of  farm  business  records  and  other  personal  files  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  investigate  an  important  phase  of  agrarian 
unrest,  hence  one  must  confine  himself  to  certain  general  observations. 
In  1887  the  Arkansas  Wheel  expanded  its  business  activities  by  ap- 
pointing a  state  agent  and  subordinates  in  the  various  counties.  Scat- 
tered bits  of  information  indicate  that  the  Wheelers  built  a  $50,000 
cooperative  store  and  cotton  yard  in  Van  Buren;  a  cooperative  store 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000  in  Corning;  and  contemplated  the  construc- 
tion of  a  cooperative  tannery  in  Howard  County.  In  1888  much  thought 
was  given  to  the  establishment  by  the  Arkansas  Wheelers  of  an  ex- 
change comparable  to  the  Texas  Farmers'  Alliance  Exchange.83 

Comparable  headway  was  made  in  neighboring  Tennessee.  The  state 
business  agent  appointed  by  the  Wheel  with  headquarters  in  Tennessee 
encountered  a  kind  of  opposition  that  many  cooperatives  faced.  The 
agent,  having  scant  funds  and  little  credit  with  which  to  operate,  met 
the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  city. 
Later,  when  the  agent  showed  signs  of  success,  he  was  jailed  for  failing 
to  pay  taxes  as  a  merchant ;  and  the  millers  notified  him  they  would  be 
unable  to  provide  him  with  flour.34  The  Wheel,  hoping  to  overcome  the 
financial  weakness  of  the  agency,  levied  an  assessment  of  a  dollar  on 
each  member  to  acquire  some  working  capital;  and  several  thousand 
dollars  were  collected  as  a  result.85 

By  1888  the  State  Business  Agency  had  overcome  much  of  the  earlier 
opposition.  The  Avery  Plow  Company  and  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow 
Company  both  offered  to  do  business  with  the  state  agent  at  manufac- 
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turers'  prices.  Wagons,  reapers,  buggies,  mowers,  grain  drills,  fanning 
mills,  and  other  supplies  were  available  to  Wheelers  at  discounts  rang- 
ing from  40  to  50  per  cent.  Cooperative  stores  also  appeared  in  the 
state.38 

Fragments  of  information  reveal  that  comparable  enterprises  were 
launched  in  the  adjoining  states.  In  Missouri  the  Wheelers  operated 
cooperative  stores  and  mills;  in  Mississippi,  stores  also  made  their 
appearance,  and  special  contracts  were  negotiated  with  merchants  seek- 
ing the  patronage  of  the  Wheelers.  In  Fulton,  Kentucky,  a  tobacco 
warehouse  was  organized ;  and  in  Texas,  a  program  of  fraternal  benefits 
was  begun  for  the  families  of  deceased  Wheelers.37 

Particularly  significant  were  the  efforts  made  in  the  marketing  of 
tobacco.  During  the  summer  of  1888  the  price  of  tobacco  in  the  Clarks- 
ville— Hopkinsville  district  declined  $2  to  $3  per  hundred  pounds;  and 
the  Tobacco  Congress  assembled  in  Clarksville  to  organize  the  farmers 
of  Tennessee,  western  Kentucky,  and  the  upper  Cumberland  districts. 
This  embraced  an  area  in  which  the  Grange,  the  Wheel,  and  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  either  were  organized  or  were  planning  to  organize. 

Most  surprising  was  the  line  of  reasoning  employed  in  trying  to 
adjust  the  tobacco  growers  to  the  changing  market.  Producers  were 
urged  to  drop  all  thoughts  of  direct  political  action  and  form  combina- 
tions to  resist  combinations.  The  farmers  could  launch  their  combina- 
tion, or  trust,  by  constructing  warehouses  and  sheds  to  store  their  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco.  Each  planter  could  prize  his  own  crop,  and  classify  his 
own  tobacco,  one  grade  per  hogshead.  The  mixing  of  the  short  with 
the  long,  or  the  packing  of  inferior  with  superior  tobacco — practices 
which  harmed  the  market — were  to  be  avoided.  One  depositing  his 
tobacco  in  the  warehouse  was  to  be  entitled  to  draw  up  to  half  the  value 
of  the  stored  crop.  Hopes  were  voiced  that  the  trust  would  become 
powerful  enough  to  control  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  crop  and  prevent 
overproduction,  by  decreasing  the  acreage  whenever  necessary. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  tobacco  producers,  who  were  among 
the  very  first  to  engage  in  commercial  farming,  were  in  the  vanguard 
of  marketing  reform.  Building  warehouses,  storing  the  crop,  advancing 
loans  to  producers,  withholding  crops  from  the  market,  and  restricting 
the  acreage  influenced  the  thoughts  of  Wheelers,  Alliancemen,  Popu- 
lists, members  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  Equity  Society,  the  Southern 
Cotton  Association,  and  scores  of  commodity  associations  that  sprang 
into  existence  during  the  1920's.  This  was  an  important  phase  of  eco- 
nomic reform  that  was  completely  obscured  by  the  free-silver  crusade9 
of  the  late  1880's  and  early  1890's.39 

During  the  fall  of  1888  the  tobacco  growers  attempted  to  put  into 
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operation  a  progTam  of  action  that  had  much  in  common  with  the  New 
Deal.  The  dark-tobacco  growers  were  urged  to  eliminate  the  crop  of 
1889  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  ill  effects  of  overproduction  and 
monopoly  influences.  This  program  was  to  go  into  effect  if  three-fourths 
of  those  who  owned  or  controlled  the  land  in  the  Clarksville  district 
accepted  the  pledge.  To  hasten  acceptance,  each  subordinate  Wheel, 
Alliance,  and  Grange  in  the  Clarksville  district  was  to  appoint  agents 
who  would  canvass  the  countryside  and  persuade  the  owners  to  forego 
planting  a  crop  that  year ;  and  late  in  November,  1888,  representatives 
of  the  growers  were  to  assemble  in  Clarksville  where  the  results  of  their 
campaign  were  to  be  made  known.  If  accepted,  the  growers  were  ex- 
pected to  keep  their  laborers  and  croppers  intact,  "employed  in  raising 
grain,  hay,  hogs,  potatoes,  beans,  peas, .  .  .  repairing  fencing,  cleaning 
off  briar  thickets,  filling  gullies,  covering  galled  spots,  making  fertil- 
izers, draining  wet  lands,  putting  farms  in  good  condition  for  future 
use."39 

Representatives  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  assembled  in  Clarks- 
ville as  scheduled,  assailed  the  stemmers,  manufacturers,  regie  buyers, 
and  speculators,  pleaded  with  the  growers  to  cooperate,  and  once  again 
advised  "the  total  abstention  of  tobacco  planting  for  the  year  1889." 
The  convention  also  recommended  that  the  producers  adopt  the  "Inter- 
state Tobacco  Association  plan"  set  forth  in  the  Farmers'  Home  Journal 
of  Louisville,  and  that  the  Virginia  growers  join  in  support  of  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  benefit  all  producers.40  Late  in  1888  the  producers  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  were  scheduled  to  meet  in  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  and  prepare  plans  for  reducing  their  marketing  costs  and  es- 
tablishing warehouses,  and  possibly  for  the  manufacturing  of  tobacco." 

Apparently,  the  producers  took  the  matter  of  organization  seriously 
because  by  midsummer,  1889,  a  Wheel-Alliance  warehouse  was  estab- 
lished in  Clarksville  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  members  in  several  states. 
Later  the  program  embraced  "brothers"  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
and  organizations  whose  objectives  were  identical  with  those  of  the 
cooperating  groups.  However,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  plan  to 
eliminate  the  tobacco  crop  for  1889  ever  went  into  effect.42 

Although  the  Wheel  disclaimed  any  interest  in  political  affairs,  some 
of  its  leaders  made  definite  bids  for  political  office,  and  the  order  never 
hesitated  to  make  known  its  demands  to  state  legislators  and  congress- 
men. The  passage  of  favorable  legislation  was  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  general  economic  program;  in  fact,  the  success  of  the  one  depended 
on  the  other.  The  Wheelers  agreed  with  the  Greenbackers  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency  was  brought  on  by  the  national  banking  system, 
but  added  that  excessive  taxation,  exorbitant  freight  rates,  and  the 
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lack  of  diversification  were  factors  contributing  to  the  farm  depression. 
The  remedies  proposed  embraced  those  of  the  Greenbackers,  and  some- 
thing more:  direct  issuance  of  money  by  the  federal  government  and  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  enable  the  farmers  to  transact  business  on  a  cash 
basis ;  a  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  public  officials  and  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt ;  lower  freight  rates ;  a  "live-at-home  program"  to  free 
the  farmers  from  the  creditors;  passage  of  a  graduated  income  tax;  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver ;  the  prohibiting  of  federal,  state, 
and  county  governments  from  issuing  interest-bearing  bonds ;  and  the 
purchase  by  Congress  of  all  unoccupied  Indian  lands,  the  opening  of 
Oklahoma  to  homesteaders,  a  ban  on  corporations  obtaining  land  be- 
yond their  legitimate  business  needs,  and  the  reclaiming  by  the  govern- 
ment of  all  unearned  lands. 

Comparable  demands  were  made  on  the  state  level.  In  Arkansas, 
legislation  was  asked  to  regulate  the  railroads,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
lines;  compel  the  railroads  to  pay  promptly  for  "all  stock  killed  by 
their  trains" ;  ban  freight  and  passenger  trains  from  running  on  the 
Christian  Sabbath ;  prohibit  land  ownership  by  aliens  or  alien  corpora- 
tions; build  and  maintain  roads  in  good  repairs;  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  schools  on  a  county  instead  of  a  district  basis ;  and  prohibit  cor- 
porations from  employing  armed  men.  Candidates  for  public  office  were 
presented  with  the  Wheel  platform  and  asked  to  support  it.43 

The  Wheel,  as  opposed  to  the  National  Cotton  Planters'  Association, 
was  a  genuine  "dirt-farmer"  organization.  It  used  the  rural  church  and 
country  schoolhouse  as  a  convenient  beginning  point;  and  appealed 
chiefly  to  the  destitute  tenants  and  small  landowners  who  felt  insecure, 
and  found  it  difficult  to  adjust  themselves  to  capitalistic  methods  of 
farming.  Their  anti-big  business,  anti-monopoly,  anti-merchant,  anti- 
banker,  anti-foreign,  anti-big  planter,  and  anti-Negro  sentiments  re- 
flected this  insecurity.  Industrialism  and  the  city  were  encroaching  on 
the  rural  way  of  life ;  and  the  public  lands,  "long  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  and  the  ambitious,"  were  disappearing.  The  America  they 
knew  was  in  jeopardy,  and  the  America  they  saw  emerging  was  be- 
wildering. Fundamentalist  in  religion  but  radical  on  economic  issues, 
the  Wheelers  attributed  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  farmers  to  the 
evil  forces  in  government  and  business.  Seeking  to  protect  the  small 
and  weak  from  the  big  and  the  strong,  the  Agricultural  Wheel  helped 
prepare  the  groundwork  for  the  Alliance  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley. 


Chapter  V 

THE  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE:  BEGINNINGS 
AND  EXPANSION 

The  Farmers'  Alliance,  a  contemporary  of  the  Agricultural  Wheel, 
reached  its  peak  during  the  late  1880's  and  early  1890's,  and  attracted 
a  larger  membership  than  did  any  previous  "dirt-farmer"  organization. 
Sponsoring  little  that  was  original  and  lacking  the  ritualistic  appeal  of 
the  Grange,  it  nevertheless  brandished  a  philosophy  of  economic  nation- 
alism that  blended  in  with  the  material  values  of  the  day.  Its  anti- 
monopoly  program  was  cut  of  the  same  cloth  as  the  single-tax  theories 
of  Henry  George  and  the  nationalist  views  of  Edward  Bellamy ;  and 
like  the  Wheel  it  appealed  to  those  small  white  farmers  who  felt  men- 
aced by  the  encroachments  of  industrialism  on  rural  society,  the  corpo- 
rate seizure  of  public  lands,  the  investments  of  foreign  syndicates,  and 
the  continued  arrival  of  immigrants  who  threatened  to  convert  this 
country  into  the  "cesspool  of  Europe."  Despite  the  thunderings  of  its 
nativist  leaders,  the  Alliance  was  basically  a  conservative  organization ; 
its  spokesmen  were  convinced  that  the  evils  of  an  industrial  capitalism 
could  be  mitigated  within  the  framework  of  the  existing  political  and 
economic  order.1 

Unlike  that  of  the  Grange,  the  early  history  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
is  complex;  it  might  conveniently  be  segregated  into  the  history  of  three 
different  organizations,  each  organized  independently  of  the  other,  each 
preaching  the  need  for  unity,  and  each  seeking  its  objectives  by  a 
slightly  different  route. 

Of  the  three,  the  Southern  Alliance  has  the  most  complicated  and 
militant  history.  Officially,  the  Southern  Alliance  came  into  existence 
after  the  merger  of  the  Texas  Alliance  with  the  Louisiana  Farmers' 
Union  to  form  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Cooperative  Union 
(NFA&CU)  ;  in  1888  the  NFA&CU  united  with  the  Agricultural  Wheel 
to  form  the  National  Farmers'  and  Laborers'  Union  (NF&LU)  ;  finally 
in  1889  the  NF&LU  adopted  the  name  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance and  Industrial  Union  (NFA&IU)  .2  The  Northern  or  Northwestern 
Alliance,  known  officially  as  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  organ- 
ized in  1880,  was  much  the  smaller  of  the  two.3  After  waging  a  futile 
campaign  to  amalgamate  all  farm  organizations  into  one,  the  NFA 
decided  to  pursue  an  individualistic  course.  The  Colored  National 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  the  third  organization,  got  its 
start  as  a  result  of  the  liberal  charter-issuing  policies  of  the  Northern 
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Alliance,  but  because  of  geographic  and  economic  considerations  it  was 
loosely  identified  with  the  Southern  Alliance.* 

Organically,  these  three  organizations  might  have  been  separate ;  but 
psychologically  and  philosophically,  they  were  one.  All  three  were  anti- 
monopolistic  in  their  orientation ;  all  three  paid  tribute  to  the  virtues 
of  an  agricultural  society  as  against  an  industrial  society ;  and  all  three 
sought  an  escape  for  the  farmers  from  the  enveloping  pincers  of  a  re- 
ceding frontier  and  a  surging  industrial  capitalism. 

The  Southern  Alliance,  despite  its  inconsistencies  and  contradictions, 
was  perhaps  the  most  important  single  liberalizing  force  the  South 
nourished  during  the  late  nineteenth  century.  It  was  the  Southern 
Alliance  program,  not  that  of  the  Northern  Alliance,  that  the  Populist 
Party  appropriated;  it  was  the  leadership  of  the  Southern  Alliance,  not 
that  of  the  Northern  Alliance,  that  the  more  militant  Middle  Western- 
ers embraced ;  and  it  was  the  Southern  Alliance  and  not  the  Northern 
Alliance  which  was  entitled  to  the  plaudits  of  the  liberals.  A  searching 
analysis  of  the  leadership,  programs,  and  actions  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Alliances  forces  one  to  conclude  that  the  Southern  Alliance 
spearheaded  the  agrarian  liberal  movement  of  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; the  Northern  Alliance  has  sometimes  been  wrongfully  crowned 
with  the  laurels. 

Any  history  of  the  Southern  Alliance  automatically  begins  with  the 
Texas  Alliance.6  The  frontier  phase  was  the  first ;  at  this  stage  the  aim 
of  the  Alliance  was  to  protect  members  from  the  land  sharks  who  filed 
fraudulent  claims  with  the  hope  of  dispossessing  the  rightful  owner, 
or  extracting  some  kind  of  a  compromise  settlement  from  him.  Such 
suits  threw  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  small  landowners  who  felt  the 
need  for  protection.  At  first,  relations  in  Texas  between  the  new  arrivals 
from  the  North  and  the  settlers  from  the  South  were  strained ;  but  the 
facing  of  a  common  danger  compelled  them  to  forget  their  differences 
and  unite  for  mutual  protection.  And  in  the  process  they  revived  some 
of  the  defunct  trade  associations  which  they  appropriately  named 
Alliances.  In  later  years,  pioneer  Alliancemen  recalled  with  pride  the 
days  when  they  used  "Winchesters  and  revolvers,"  body  signs,  pass- 
words, and  hand  grips  in  battling  the  "land  sharks"  and  burying  "the 
bloody  shirt." 

The  Texans  also  cooperated  with  the  sheriffs  in  tracking  down  cattle 
and  horse  thieves,  and  in  recovering  stray  cattle.  A  special  Alliance 
degree  consisted  of  a  minute  description  of  the  methods  to  be  used  in 
capturing  a  horse  thief,  the  duties  of  the  officer  in  pursuit,  of  the  farmer 
at  whose  house  the  thief  was  stopping ;  what  the  wife  was  to  do,  how  she 
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was  to  hold  the  candle  so  as  to  guide  the  officer  to  the  room  of  the  thief; 
the  signals  that  were  to  be  given,  the  firing  of  a  gun,  or  the  blowing  of 
a  horn,  in  order  to  caution  and  give  information.  A  special  brand,  placed 
on  cattle  along  with  the  regular  brand  of  the  owner,  helped  identify  the 
lost  animal  of  an  Allianceman.  If  a  stray  with  an  Alliance  brand  on  it 
came  into  a  neighborhood,  the  finder  reported  this  at  the  next  meeting ; 
the  secretary  of  the  local  transmitted  this  information  to  the  state  secre- 
tary, who,  after  consulting  the  records,  could  notify  the  owner  where 
he  could  locate  his  animal. 

As  the  order  spread  from  the  ranching  into  the  farming  districts,  the 
Alliance  became  less  concerned  with  land  titles  and  lost  animals,  and 
more  with  the  high  prices  the  farmers  paid  and  the  low  prices  they  re- 
ceived. Many  were  convinced  that  the  credit  system  had  eliminated 
competition  in  buying  and  selling,  and  vested  monopoly  powers  in 
merchants  possessing  the  necessary  capital  and  credit.  This  presumed 
stranglehold  of  the  merchants  impressed  farmers  with  the  need  of  co- 
operating to  buy  cheaper  and  sell  their  products  for  higher  prices.6 

To  still  other  people  the  Alliance  meant  different  things.  There 
always  were  those  who  hoped  to  convert  the  order  into  a  gigantic 
political  machine  that  would  sweep  the  farmers  into  public  office.  Others 
envisioned  the  transformation  of  the  Alliance  into  a  mammoth  social 
and  benevolent  association,  designed  to  make  the  members  better  neigh- 
bors and  farmers.  One  rabid  partisan  wanted  the  Alliance  to  train 
"farmer  boy"  orators ;  and  a  few  insisted  that  the  order  had  to  be  built 
on  God  and  the  Bible,  and  dedicate  itself  to  the  formation  of  "a  brother- 
hood in  truth  and  love,"  otherwise,  it  would  fail.7 

Three  rather  definite  periods  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the  Southern 
Alliance.  From  1874^75  to  1887  the  activities  of  the  order  were  confined 
mostly  to  the  state  of  Texas ;  from  1887  to  1890  expansion  throughout 
the  South,  abortive  attempts  at  federation  with  the  Northern  Alliance, 
and  business  cooperation  dominated  the  thoughts  of  the  leaders;  and 
from  1890  on,  politics,  hard  times,  and  bitter  internal  strife  brought 
the  order  to  a  swift  demise. 

From  1874-75,  the  beginning,  until  1885,  the  Alliance  barely  man- 
aged to  keep  alive.  After  being  almost  obliterated  by  the  heated  Green- 
back campaign  of  1878,  the  order  began  life  anew  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis  in  1879  and  spread  very  slowly  into  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  Texas.  The  remembrance  of  past  failures,  partisan  prejudices,  and  a 
general  spirit  of  distrust  made  it  difficult  to  enroll  members.  In  1880, 
despite  these  obstacles,  the  leaders  obtained  a  charter  for  an  organi- 
zation whose  purpose  was  to  encourage  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
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suppress  "personal,  local,  sectional  and  national  prejudices,  and  all 
unhealthy  and  selfish  ambitions."  But  once  again,  the  lack  of  funds  and 
the  unleashing  of  a  barrage  of  hostile  propaganda  handicapped  its 
efforts.  In  1881  permission  was  granted  to  charter  sub- Alliances;  in 
1882  membership  was  restricted  to  whites,  and  the  nomination  or  sup- 
porting "of  any  man  or  set  of  men  for  office  as  a  distinct  political  party" 
was  prohibited.8 

Beginning  in  1885  farmers  began  joining  the  Texas  Alliance  in 
droves.  From  August,  1885,  to  August,  1886,  the  sub-Alliances  increased 
their  membership  from  600  or  700  to  about  2,700.  This  coincided  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Perhaps  the  labor  disturb- 
ances of  1884-1886  and  the  victories  against  the  railroads,  the  giant 
corporations  of  the  day,  had  a  chain  reaction  on  the  farmers  and  partly 
accounts  for  the  sudden  growth  of  the  Alliance.  The  doctrine  used  most 
effectively  at  this  particular  time  was  that  the  farmers,  by  concen- 
trating their  trade  with  one  merchant,  would  spare  themselves  the  ex- 
pense of  supporting  many.  But  this  was  soon  discarded  as  false,  and 
another  doctrine  urging  the  farmers  to  bulk  their  crops  was  accepted 
as  the  "true  gospel."9 

Simultaneously,  the  Texas  Alliance  was  plagued  with  a  serious  in- 
ternal crisis  from  which  it  never  really  recovered.  This  crisis  came  to 
a  head  in  the  Cleburne  meeting  of  1886  when  two  reports,  one  economic 
and  the  other  legislative,  were  presented  to  the  delegates.  The  legislative 
report  revolved  around  the  principal  demands  of  the  farmers  and  wage- 
earners,  and  was  more  or  less  of  a  call  for  political  action.  For  labor,  it 
offered  stronger  trade-unions,  the  use  of  lawful  money  in  the  payment 
of  wages,  and  the  calling  of  a  national  conference  to  discuss  problems 
facing  the  wage-earners.  For  the  farmers  it  promised  to  restrict  the  sale 
of  public  land  to  320  acres;  to  curb  sales  to  foreigners  and  the  resale 
of  their  holdings  to  citizens ;  to  compel  corporations  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  tax  burden ;  to  tear  down  all  fences  illegally  built  on  public 
lands  by  cattle  companies,  corporations,  and  syndicates ;  to  increase  the 
money  supply  of  the  nation  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  busi- 
ness and  population ;  and  to  establish  an  interstate  commerce  commis- 
sion to  ensure  reasonable  rates  and  equal  treatment  for  all  shippers. 

The  economic  report  in  somewhat  nebulous  terms  heralded  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  business  program  that  would  enable  the  farmers  to  pool 
their  economic  resources,  meet  the  trusts  on  an  equal  footing  in  the 
market  place,  and  save  them  millions  of  dollars  annually.  This  repre- 
sented an  attempt  to  help  the  farmers  adapt  their  purchasing  and  sell- 
ing activities  to  the  changed  economic  conditions. 

Such  diametrically  opposite  courses  of  action  also  characterized  the 
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labor  movement  during  its  earlier  years,  and  should  be  rightfully  classi- 
fied as  "growing  pains."  These  cleavages  also  meant  that  the  factions 
favoring  political  and  economic  action  had  become  the  dominant  rivals 
in  the  order. 

The  political-minded  members  approved  of  the  far-flung  legislative 
program  of  the  Cleburne  meeting,  but  the  equally  determined  business- 
minded  Alliancemen,  who  opposed  political  action  to  the  bitter  end, 
secretly  sought  a  charter  for  a  new  organization  also  bearing  the  name 
Alliance.  News  of  this  led  to  much  acrimonious  debate ;  and  the  task  of 
restoring  peace  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  C.  W.  Macune,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  and  acting  president  of  the  Texas  Alliance. 

Macune,  the  peacemaker,  besides  being  an  exponent  of  business  co- 
operation, corresponded  with  officials  of  the  Louisiana  Farmers'  Union, 
the  Agricultural  Wheel,  and  the  Northern  Farmers'  Alliance,  hoping 
thus  to  extend  the  influence  of  his  order  and  divert  the  thoughts  of 
members  from  topics  of  destructive  agitation  to  ones  of  constructive 
action.  This  marked  the  start  of  a  new  and  significant  stage  in  Alliance 
history.10 

The  year  1887,  besides  witnessing  the  transformation  of  the  Alliance 
from  a  state  to  a  national  organization,  was  all-important  to  all  anti- 
monopolists.  The  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Act, 
the  reorganization  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  in  Minneapolis, 
and  the  appearance  of  Edward  Bellamy's  best-selling  Looking  Back- 
ward, reemphasized  the  role  of  the  government  in  economic  life  and 
reinforced  the  demands  of  the  reformers.11 

Merging  with  smaller  contemporary  groups  such  as  the  Louisiana 
Farmers'  Union  and  the  Agricultural  Wheel,  and  making  overtures  to 
the  National  Farmers'  Alliance,  were  moves  designed  to  make  the 
Southern  Alliance  the  agricultural  counterpart  of  what  had  been  oc- 
curring in  industry,  manufacturing,  transportation,  finance,  and  labor. 
Fortified  by  a  program  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers, and  spearheaded  by  organizers  whose  sentiments  were  genuinely 
Southern,  the  Texans  launched  a  membership  drive  that  was  to  make 
the  Southern  Alliance  the  largest  "dirt-farmer"  organization  in  the 
nation. 

The  first  organization  to  merge  with  the  Texas  Alliance  and  bring  the 
NFA&CU  into  formal  existence  was  the  Louisiana  Farmers'  Union. 
This  was  of  some  significance  because  it  reflected  the  grass-roots  char- 
acter of  the  organization,  showed  the  influence  of  a  fundamentalist 
religious  faith  on  rural  life,  and  reechoed  the  complaints  of  the  farmers 
against  the  industrial  world. 

Not  to  be  confused  with  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative 
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Union  of  America  founded  in  Texas  in  1902,  the  beginnings  of  the 
Louisiana  Farmers'  Union  stemmed  back  to  1880  when  a  few  farmers 
met  in  a  Lincoln  Parish  church  to  clean  up  a  graveyard.  While  working, 
one  of  the  group  broached  the  subject  of  forming  an  association  that 
would  be  favorably  received;  however,  differences  soon  developed  over 
the  features  the  organization  was  to  assume.  Some  farmers  wanted  it 
to  become  a  secret  order;  but  others  who  belonged  to  the  Primitive 
Baptist  Church — a  fundamentalist  sect  that  had  no  general  organiza- 
tion, held  no  state  conventions,  had  little,  if  any,  wealth,  was  ministered 
to  by  uneducated  and  unsalaried  men,  and  prohibited  its  members  from 
belonging  to  secret  societies — wanted  an  open  organization.  This  Farm- 
ers' Club  finally  became  an  open  one,  meeting  for  more  than  a  year 
before  disbanding. 

Between  1884  and  1886  the  Farmers'  Club  was  revived  and  converted 
into  the  Louisiana  Farmers'  Union  largely  because  of  two  obscure 
farmers,  J.  A.  Tetts  and  Samuel  Skinner.  Tetts,  a  former  Granger  and 
secretary  of  the  club,  was  a  nondescript  South  Carolinian  who  attended 
school  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  clerked  in  the  family  grocery  store, 
fought  with  the  Confederate  forces,  spent  several  years  "at  the  ginners 
trade,"  and  then  turned  to  farming.  He  complained  that  the  farmers 
were  the  victims  of  "every  class  of  fraud  from  paper  sole  shoes  to  adul- 
terated fertilizers,  and  from  lying  advertisements  to  false  market  re- 
ports." Little  is  known  about  Samuel  Skinner  except  that  he  was  older, 
and  was  among  the  nine  men  who  met  in  the  Antioch  Church  of  Lincoln 
Parish  in  March,  1885,  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  new  organization. 
At  first,  the  secret  and  ritualistic  features  of  the  order  were  borrowed 
from  a  "defunct  Grange,"  and  later  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the 
Texas  Farmers'  Alliance  were  adopted  with  minor  changes.12 

Once  the  Lincoln  Parish  Union  was  converted  into  the  Louisiana 
Farmers'  Union  and  the  order  grew,  merger  overtures  were  made  to  it 
by  the  heads  of  the  Agricultural  Wheel  and  the  Texas  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance. A  union  finally  was  effected  with  the  Texas  Alliance;  the  new 
constitution  respected  the  rights  of  the  states  to  control  their  own 
affairs ;  and  the  ritual  and  secret  work  of  the  Texas  Alliance  became  the 
ritual  and  secret  work  of  the  newly  christened  National  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  Cooperative  Union.  The  merger  between  the  NFA&CU 
and  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance,  however,  was  never  consummated, 
because  the  Northern  order  was  a  loose,  nonsecret  organization  whose 
secretary  issued  charters  indiscriminately  to  Negroes  and  whites,  and 
permitted  anyone  born  on  the  farm  to  join  even  after  he  had  ceased 
farming.13 
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The  NFA&IU,  once  organized,  obtained  a  loan  of  $500  from  the  Texas 
Farmers'  Alliance  to  commence  organizing  the  cotton  growers.14  Theo- 
retically, a  license  was  granted  an  organizer  after  he  satisfied  the 
Alliance  authorities  of  his  qualifications  and  sincerity.  Former  Grang- 
ers, Wheelers,  revivalist  preachers,  farmers,  and  those  who  showed  an 
aptitude  for  arousing  their  listeners,  formed  the  corps  of  organizers. 
Compensation  was  on  the  basis  of  the  work  performed ;  and  the  fees, 
although  small,  were  believed  adequate  to  sustain  the  organizers.15 

In  spreading  the  "Alliance  gospel,"  the  normal  channels  of  communi- 
cation were  used.  Organizers  made  use  of  "cote-house"  day,  the  one 
day  of  the  month  when  many  farmers  assembled  at  the  county  court- 
house to  transact  business.  Lectures,  dinners,  barbecues,  and  picnics 
were  employed  to  good  advantage.18  The  rural  schoolhouse  and  church 
usually  served  as  a  meeting  place  until  the  local  Alliance  was  able  to 
rent  or  build  its  own  hall.  Each  state  had  at  least  one  official  publica- 
tion, and  some  had  several.  In  Texas,  much  propaganda  was  dissemi- 
nated by  the  Southern  Mercury;  in  North  Carolina,  the  Progressive 
Farmer  did  yeoman's  service;  in  Tennessee,  it  was  the  Weekly  Toiler; 
in  Alabama  there  were  the  Southern  Agriculturalist,  the  Farmers9 
Alliance  Advocate,  and  the  Alliance  Herald.  Beginning  in  1889  the 
National  Economist  spread  the  teachings  of  the  order  far  and  wide.17 

Organizers  encountered  problems  that  varied  from  state  to  state  and 
from  community  to  community.  In  Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  progress 
was  slow  partly  because  the  Agricultural  "Wheel,  which  eventually 
joined  forces  with  the  Alliance,  literally  preempted  both  states.18  In 
Georgia,  strides  were  made  but  only  after  the  order  overcame  certain 
initial  difficulties.10  In  Florida  the  diverse  agricultural  interests  posed 
serious  obstacles ;  farmers  in  the  cotton-growing  counties  of  the  north 
joined,  but  those  in  the  vegetable  and  fruit  areas  of  the  south  were 
indifferent.20  In  Virginia,  the  Alliance  made  little  headway ;  the  more 
prominent  farmers  were  preoccupied  with  the  Farmers'  Assembly,  a 
state  organization,  a  dominant  money  crop  such  as  cotton  was  lacking, 
and  vast  distances  separated  Virginia  from  the  other  centers  of  Alliance 
activities.21 

Perhaps  nothing  demonstrated  the  "pro-agricultural,  anti-urban, 
anti-merchant,  anti-banker,  anti-foreign"  sentiments  so  much  as  the 
qualifications  for  membership.  Those  especially  qualified  to  join  were: 
the  "honest-to-goodness  dirt  farmers,"  the  rural  preachers,  teachers, 
doctors  and  mechanics  who  toiled  for  a  living,  and  the  agricultural 
editors  who  knew  "the  blessings  of  a  healthy  agriculture."  Those  dis- 
qualified for  membership  included:  "Merchants,  merchants'  clerks,  or 
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any  one  who  owns  an  interest  in  a  drygoods,  hardware,  furniture,  drug- 
store, or  any  other  mercantile  business,  unless  said  member  is  selected 
to  take  charge  of  a  Co-operative  Farmers'  and  Laborers'  Union  store ; 
no  lawyers  who  have  a  license  to  practice  law  in  a  county,  district,  or 
supreme  court ;  no  one  who  owns  stock  in  any  National,  State,  or  other 
banking  association."  In  North  Carolina,  residents  of  towns  with  more 
than  three  thousand  inhabitants  were  ineligible,  but  the  Cherokee  and 
Croatan  Indians  were  eligible  if  they  were  of  "pure  Indian  blood  or 
not  less  than  half  white."22 

Information  on  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  farmer  joining 
the  Alliance  is  limited,  but  the  presumption  is  that  he  was  chiefly  a 
small  producer.  Membership,  according  to  the  National  Economist,  was 
open  to  any  farmer  regardless  of  economic  status  on  the  theory  that  it 
was  impossible  to  raise  the  prices  the  farmers  received  and  lower  the 
prices  they  paid  by  organizing  only  the  thrifty  and  well-to-do  pro- 
ducers. White  and  Negro  farmers  had  to  be  included  in  a  program  to 
obtain  satisfactory  prices.23  In  Texas,  the  bulk  of  the  members  were 
tenant  farmers  who  farmed  on  the  "third  and  fourth,"  by  paying  a 
third  of  the  cotton  and  a  fourth  of  the  corn  they  raised.  They  possessed 
little  more  than  meager  household  and  farming  equipment,  and  gener- 
ally mortgaged  their  growing  crop  to  the  county  merchant  to  obtain 
supplies  for  the  year.2* 

Findings  in  Virginia,  however,  refute  the  idea  that  the  Allianceman 
was  a  downtrodden,  poverty-stricken  farmer.  In  Virginia,  "the  most 
progressive,"  even  those  who  read  newspapers  and  magazines,  joined ; 
"...  in  Southside  Virginia,  where  owner-cultivators  were  in  the  minor- 
ity, the  Alliance  was  not  a  movement  confined  to  tenant  farmers,  al- 
though these  did  join  together  with  their  better  situated  neighbors." 
Men  of  the  caliber  of  Robert  Beverley,  Mann  Page,  Edmund  R.  Cocke, 
C.  H.  Pierson,  and  the  Ruffins  who  had  been  active  in  the  earlier  organ- 
ized efforts,  "transferred  their  interests  to  the  Alliance  and  dominated 
its  short  history."  These  men  were  typical  middle-class  farmers,  "neither 
affluent  nor  poverty-stricken,"  whose  actions  were  motivated  by  intel- 
lectual and  social  interests.  "In  Virginia,  the  Alliance  produced  no 
'Pitchfork  Ben'  Tillman,  no  fiery  Tom  Watson;  its  leaders  were  men  of 
property  and  background,  intelligent  and  only  occasionally  radical."25 

As  a  rule,  officers  were  reluctant  about  releasing  figures  when  the 
membership  was  small,  and  uninhibited  when  the  membership  was  large. 
It  seems  that  the  honest  thing  to  do  would  be  to  count  as  members  only 
those  who  paid  their  dues  and  to  ignore  the  rest;  but  the  suspicion  is 
that  once  a  farmer  appeared  on  the  Alliance  roster,  he  was  always  an 
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Allianceman,  especially  when  it  came  to  releasing  statistics  for  public 
consumption.  In  Virginia,  the  Alliance  claimed  a  membership  of  80,000 ; 
however,  the  official  report  shows  that  in  1891,  a  peak  year,  the  member- 
ship was  only  33,406  and  in  all  likelihood  had  never  exceeded  40,000. 
Organizations  are  known  to  have  claimed  more  members  than  they 
actually  had,  simply  to  influence  legislators.26 

The  inflation  of  membership  figures  accompanied  the  interest  in  poli- 
tics. During  1888-1889,  just  prior  to  the  period  of  pronounced  political 
agitation,  the  figures  were  little  open  to  suspicion.  In  July,  1888,  the 
Southern  Alliance  claimed  419  county  units,  9,629  sub-Alliances,  362,- 
970  members — of  whom  42,496  were  women — and  350  organizers  in  the 
field.27  Early  in  1889  the  order  claimed  12,000  sub-Alliances  and  about 
700,000  members  ;28  however,  in  1890  a  fantastic  claim  of  3,000,000  mem- 
bers was  made.29 

All  the  while  the  Texas  Farmers'  Alliance  struggled  to  keep  alive,  the 
Northern  Alliance,  known  officially  as  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance, 
unfolded  its  program  of  action.  Unlike  the  Texas  Alliance,  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Northern  Alliance  stemmed  not  from  the  fears  of  settlers 
and  ranchers  but  from  the  promotional  interests  of  Milton  George,  the 
editor  of  the  Western  Rural  of  Chicago.  The  Northern  order,  like  the 
Southern  Alliance,  wanted  to  protect  farmers  from  "the  encroachments 
of  concentrated  capital,"  especially  the  railroads ;  from  "swindlers  and 
swindling  advertisements" ;  and  from  public  officers  who  were  unsym- 
pathetic with  the  farmers.  Such  protection  could  be  had  by  establishing 
a  more  equitable  system  of  taxing  mortgaged  property,  enacting  an 
income  tax  law,  electing  all  public  officials,  demanding  honesty  in  gov- 
ernment, abolishing  free  passes  to  legislators,  governors,  judges,  and 
other  law  enforcement  officers;  and  having  Congress  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  regulating  interstate  commerce.30 

The  Northern  Alliance  struggled  to  keep  alive  during  the  early  1880's 
despite  the  fact  that  the  farmer  could  join  without  paying  an  initial 
membership  fee,  or  dues  after  becoming  a  member.  For  a  period  Milton 
George  assumed  the  delicate  task  of  managing  the  organization,  because 
it  was  inconvenient  for  the  officers  to  assemble  for  official  business.  The 
national  meetings  of  1882  and  1883  were  anything  but  successful,  and 
an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  assemble  in  1884. 

Several  techniques  were  employed  to  keep  the  organization  from 
completely  disintegrating.  Wherever  a  state  Alliance  became  dormant, 
the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  issued  charters  to  the  locals ;  but  once 
a  state  order  was  formed  or  reactivated,  the  state  order  took  over  the 
locals  chartered  by  the  national  office.  An  honorary  membership  was 
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also  created  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  influential  farmers  to  form 
locals ;  and  judging  from  reports,  various  locals  were  formed  by  such 
honored  individuals.  From  the  beginning,  Milton  George  assumed  the 
costs  of  maintaining  the  national  headquarters,  and  the  Western  Rural 
advanced  small  sums  of  money  to  financially  oppressed  state  Alliances. 
Beginning  in  1886,  however,  an  extraordinary  revival  occurred ;  George 
estimated  that  about  500,000  belonged  to  the  movement,  including  the 
200,000  members  of  the  Texas  order  who  were  in  no  way  organically 
connected  with  the  Northern  Alliance.31 

Perhaps  no  convention  of  the  Northern  Alliance  was  as  pronounced 
in  its  agrarian  sentiments  and  bristled  with  as  much  reformist  spirit  as 
the  gathering  of  1886.  It  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  farmers 
and  other  members  of  the  producer  classes  who  had  "given  freely  of 
their  blood  to  found  and  maintain  the  nation."  The  farmers  were 
credited  with  creating  "a  greater  aggregate  of  wealth  for  the  whole 
people  than  all  the  railways  and  manufactories  of  the  land,"  yet  their 
influence  was  at  low  ebb  through  inactivity  on  their  part  or  because 
schemers  had  "dexterously  appropriated"  political  power  and  employed 
it  in  the  interest  of  a  money  oligarchy  growing  more  dangerous  every 
day.  The  ballot  box  was  the  best  means  of  expressing  the  popular  will, 
and  words  of  warning  were  hurled  at  those  expecting  "to  right  real  or 
fancied  wrongs,"  "through  force  and  violence"  and  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  our  concept  of  government.  The  farmers,  as  members  of 
the  producing  classes,  were  obligated  to  protect  the  individual  and  the 
public  from  "the  influential  anarchist  who  defies  law  and  tramples  upon 
the  principles  of  justice  in  his  methods  of  acquiring  the  wealth  that 
others  create,  and  the  less  influential,  less  successful,  but  more  demon- 
strative anarchist  who  through  speech  and  dynamite  boldly  proclaims 
his  contempt  for  law,  order,  government,  human  life,  and  individual 
rights."  There  was  need  for  making  our  schools  a  practical  help  to 
the  children,  because  "the  theoretical  plan . .  .  now  followed  infects 
many  with  the  idea  that  manual  labor  is  not  genteel,  and  .  . .  tends  to 
create  a  helpless  class.  . .  ."  Likewise,  it  was  urged  that  the  police  of  all 
the  great  cities  be  placed  under  state  control,  so  that  these  poorly 
governed  centers  of  population  would  not  endanger  the  peace  and 
morals  of  the  rest  of  the  state.  Finally,  provisions  had  to  be  made  for 
the  regulation  of  the  railroads,  for  a  graduated  income  tax  that  would 
equalize  tax  burdens,  for  the  placing  of  curbs  on  millers,  elevator  asso- 
ciations, coal  combinations,  and  other  conspiracies;  and  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  tariff  in  terms  calculated  to  bring  "the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. ',sa 
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The  much-publicized  National  Farmers'  Alliance  convention  of  1887 
which  assembled  in  Minneapolis  laid  bare  the  weakness  of  the  Northern 
order.  Delegates  were  present  from  only  seven  states,  those  from 
Minnesota  being  the  most  conspicuous;  this  was  reflective  of  the  cen- 
tralized character  of  the  authority.83  After  a  lengthy  debate  on  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  credentials,  basic  changes  were  made  in  the 
government  of  the  Alliance  and  in  the  methods  of  collecting  revenue. 
Thereafter,  charters  for  locals  were  to  be  issued  only  to  "practical  and 
operative  farmers  over  eighteen  years  of  age";  a  local  affiliate  of  a 
state  or  territorial  Alliance  was  to  pay  50  cents  to  the  national  order, 
whereas  a  local  without  a  state  or  territorial  affiliation  was  to  forward 
25  cents  for  each  member.  Women  were  eligible  to  join,  and  secret 
sessions  were  permissible.  Representation  in  the  National  Farmers' 
Alliance  was  to  be  on  the  basis  of  two  delegates-at-large  for  each  state 
or  territorial  Alliance,  and  one  delegate  for  each  25  local  Alliances  "or 
major  fraction  thereof."  The  most  obvious  change  was  that  the  state  and 
territorial  Alliances  received  a  greater  voice  in  shaping  the  policies  of 
the  national  order.  The  requirement  that  members  be  practical  farmers 
and  that  secret  meetings  were  permissible  were  concessions  to  those 
optimists  who  believed  a  working  coalition  with  the  Southern  Alliance 
could  be  effected.3* 

The  beginnings  of  the  Colored  Farmers'  Alliance,  much  to  the  un- 
happiness  of  the  Southern  Alliance,  were  inspired  by  Milton  George 
and  the  Western  Rural.  Organized  in  1886  in  Houston  County,  Texas, 
the  order  enlisted  its  first  recruits  in  the  neighboring  counties  and  in 
Arkansas.  R.  M.  Humphrey,  a  white  clergyman,  a  former  missionary, 
and  the  general  superintendent,  assumed  the  task  of  organizing  the 
Negroes  into  a  separate  and  secret  order.  In  1887  organizing  began  in 
the  neighboring  states ;  in  1888  the  Colored  Alliances  agreed  to  obtain 
a  charter  as  a  trade-union  under  the  Acts  of  Incorporation  of  the  United 
States ;  and  in  1889  the  National  Alliance,  a  weekly  paper  published  in 
Houston,  appeared  as  the  official  organ.35 

Some  Negroes  accepted  the  coming  of  the  Alliance  as  "a  sort  of  second 
emancipation,"  but  organizing  them  was  hardly  as  simple  as  that.  An 
organization  with  no  money  or  credit  and  few  friends  was  attempting, 
in  the  opinion  of  critics,  to  "regenerate  a  race  which,  from  long  en- 
durance and  oppression  and  chattel  slavery,  had  become  exceedingly 
besotted  and  ignorant."  Whites,  who  considered  themselves  "special 
favorites  of  Heaven,"  were  horrified  with  the  thought  of  trying  "to 
educate  and  elevate  a  race  of  downtrodden  slaves  and  serfs."  In  1888 
the  Southern  Alliance,  after  resolving  that  the  white  Alliance  should 
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bar  Negroes  from  membership  and  that  the  Negro  Alliance  should  bar 
whites  from  membership,  left  the  job  of  enforcing  this  edict  to  indi- 
vidual states.38 

In  South  Carolina,  formation  of  the  Colored  Alliance  appears  to  have 
been  partly  inspired  by  organized  labor.  Largely  because  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Cooperative  Workers  of  America,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  the  early  locals  in  Lancaster  and  Chester  counties 
organized  farm  laborers  with,  the  hope  of  raising  their  wages  to  a 
minimum  of  50  cents  per  hundred.  During  the  winter  of  1886-87  Hiram 
A.  Hoover,  an  organizer,  came  into  South  Carolina  from  Georgia  for 
this  very  purpose.  Hoover,  to  avoid  arousing  opposition,  suggested  that 
the  Negroes  form  "a  clandestine  organization"  with  an  oath  and  meet 
evenings  in  churches  that  would  be  guarded  with  sentries.  News  of  the 
secret  meetings  spread ;  and  a  squad  of  mounted  men,  after  forcing  the 
secretary  of  a  "Hoover  Club"  to  surrender  the  membership  list,  sub- 
jected seventeen  Negroes  to  an  informal  trial.  The  Negroes,  upon 
separate  examination,  stated  they  joined  with  the  expectation  of  obtain- 
ing their  rations  at  half  price  and  perhaps  of  striking  to  obtain  a  dollar 
a  day,  but  denied  they  were  conspiring  to  rise  against  the  whites.  The 
Colored  Farmers'  Alliance,  which  followed  quickly  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Cooperative  Workers  of  America  and  spread  throughout  the  Pied- 
mont section  and  the  rest  of  South  Carolina  during  1888-1889,  was 
spared  from  the  intimidation  to  which  the  earlier  organization  had  been 
subjected.37 

That  dissension  should  break  out  in  the  ranks  of  the  Colored  Farmers' 
Alliance  was  hardly  surprising.  Late  in  1889  at  least  two  Colored 
Farmers'  Alliances  were  busy  organizing  with  different  rituals  and 
secret  work,  bidding  for  the  support  of  the  Negroes;  but  by  early  1890 
the  antagonists  compromised  their  differences.  R.  M.  Humphreys,  repre- 
senting one  group,  and  Andrew  J.  Carothers,  the  other,  issued  a  merger 
proclamation  which  promised  to  end  those  quarrels  that  "have  divided 
our  churches,  broken  up  our  schools,  embittered  our  communities  and 
created  discord  in  our  families.  .  .  ."  Members  and  friends  were  asked  to 
observe  February  22,  1890,  as  a  day  of  thanks  and  prayer ;  and  Alliance 
stores  and  Exchanges  were  persuaded  to  make  this  a  genuine  day  of 
rest  and  thanksgiving.  The  Colored  Farmers'  National  Alliance  and 
Cooperative  Union  was  retained  as  the  official  name  of  the  order,  and 
the  national  headquarters  remained  in  Houston.88 

The  membership  claims  of  the  Colored  Farmers'  Alliance  in  all  like- 
lihood were  as  inflated  as  the  claims  of  the  Southern  Alliance.  In 
December,  1890,  the  order  claimed  about  1,200,000  members,  of  whom 
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more  than  700,000  were  males.  All  states  in  the  South  were  organized, 
and  the  states  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and 
Nebraska  partly  organized.  Alabama  boasted  100,000  members ;  South 
Carolina,  90,000;  Mississippi,  90,000;  Texas,  90,000;  Georgia,  84,000; 
Arkansas,  20,000;  Louisiana,  50,000;  Virginia,  50,000;  Tennessee, 
60,000 ;  North  Carolina,  55,000 ;  Kentucky,  25,000.  The  partly  organized 
and  unorganized  states  accounted  for  the  rest  of  the  membership.39 

Since  the  presence  of  two  rival  organizations — the  Southern  and 
Northern  Alliances — confused  many  farmers,  and  the  leaders  under- 
stood the  advantage  of  cooperation,  the  merger  of  the  two  orders  be- 
came a  major  topic  of  discussion.40  Milton  George  expounded  a  doctrine 
of  organic  unity  through  the  columns  of  the  Western  Rural,  and 
Southern  Alliance  spokesmen  were  very  attentive  listeners,  especially 
if  their  aims,  membership  qualifications,  and  organization  tactics  pre- 
vailed. Evan  Jones,  who  represented  the  Southern  Alliance  in  a  con- 
ference with  Northern  officials  in  1888,  reported:  "I  find  the  Northwest 
Farmers'  Alliance  more  loosely  organized  than  ours,  with  but  little  dis- 
cipline and  no  uniform  system  of  secret  work.  I  find  from  the  liberality 
of  their  laws  regulating  eligibility,  organic  union  would  be  impossible. 
I  find  their  principal  eiforts  are  toward  political  cooperation. .  . ."  If 
one  also  kept  in  mind  Macune's  admonition  in  1887  at  Shreveport — 
"Let  the  Alliance  be  a  business  organization  . . .  and  as  such,  necessarily 
secret,  and  as  secret  necessarily  strictly  non-partisan" — the  prospects 
of  such  a  merger  appeared  more  remote  than  ever.41 

Meanwhile,  representatives  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and 
Cooperative  Union  met  in  Meridian  with  representatives  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Wheel  to  merge  their  forces.  The  Southern  Alliance  then 
claimed  10,000  locals,  800  county  units,  and  400,000  members.  The 
official  name  of  the  combined  memberships  was  the  National  Farmers' 
and  Laborers'  Union  of  America.  The  actions  of  the  Meridian  meeting 
were  favorably  reported  to  representatives  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern Alliances  in  Des  Moines  in  1889,  then  the  question  of  union  was 
referred  to  the  various  states  for  their  approval ;  but  the  final  decision 
was  to  be  made  at  the  joint  meeting  in  St.  Louis  that  December.42 

If  nothing  else,  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  1889  made  possible  a  con- 
trast of  the  relative  strength  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  Alliances. 
Delegates  of  the  Southern  Alliance  arrived  from  all  the  states  in  the 
South,  including  the  border  states  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Maryland, 
Indian  Territory,  and  Oklahoma;  and  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 
Delegates  of  the  Northern  Alliance  arrived  from  eight  states  and  terri- 
tories— Minnesota,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Dakota,  and  Wash- 
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ington.  Judging  from  the  delegations,  the  Southern  Alliance  had 
started  to  organize  the  Middle  West/3 

In  St.  Louis  it  became  apparent  that  the  differences  between  the 
Southern  and  Northern  Alliances  were  greater  than  realized.  As  a  con- 
cession, the  name  of  the  National  Farmers'  and  Laborers'  Union  was 
changed  to  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  be- 
cause the  Northern  Alliances  objected  to  the  inclusion  of  Laborers' 
Union  in  the  official  title.  Nothing  came  of  these  conferences,  and  ill 
feeling  ran  higher  than  ever.  For  a  time  publicity  was  given  to  the 
working  agreement  between  the  Southern  Alliance  and  the  Knights  of 
Labor  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  failure  to  effect  a  merger." 

A  comparison  of  the  differences  in  the  government,  aims,  strategy, 
and  tactics  of  the  organizations  helps  explain  why  the  two  were  kept 
apart.  The  Northern  Alliance  had  a  skeleton  organization  whose  officers 
received  only  traveling  expenses,  a  moderate  per  diem  allowance  while 
on  the  road,  and  no  salaries.  The  Southern  Alliance,  however,  had  an 
elaborate  system  of  government:  a  supreme  council,  an  executive  coun- 
cil, with  the  same  man  president  of  both,  and  a  judicial  tribunal  which 
could  veto  but  not  reverse  the  decision  of  the  president;  this  concen- 
tration of  power  in  very  few  hands  made  the  organization  more  effec- 
tive in  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  officers.  The  Southern  Alliance  also 
was  a  secret  organization  which  drew  the  color  line  by  permitting  the 
individual  state  bodies  to  do  as  they  saw  fit  about  the  Negroes,  but 
barred  them  from  membership  in  the  Supreme  Council.  The  Southern 
Alliance  recognized  certain  newspapers  as  official  organs,  which  the 
Northern  Alliance  refused  to  do;  and  the  legislation  they  sponsored 
reflected  the  divergent  commodity  interests  of  the  two  sections.  Both 
Alliances  agreed  on  the  need  for  free  silver;  but  beyond  that  they 
differed.  The  Northern  Alliance  pressed  for  the  Butterworth  bill  to 
control  options  and  futures  in  the  commodity  exchanges,  the  antitrust 
bill,  and  the  Conger  Lard  bill  to  check  the  adulteration  of  lard ;  whereas 
the  Southern  Alliance  concentrated  its  efforts  on  the  subtreasury  bill 
which  many  rank-and-file  members  opposed,  but  which  the  leaders 
enthusiastically  endorsed.  Northern  Alliancemen,  on  the  other  hand, 
agreed  that  the  subtreasury  was  impractical  and  undesirable.45 

After  the  abortive  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  the  Southerners  launched  an 
intensive  campaign  for  membership  and  legislation.  Activities  in 
Washington  were  intensified  and  plans  made  for  the  introduction  of 
subtreasury  bills  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  Macune  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  legislative  program  in  Washington,  and  Leonidas 
LaFayette  Polk,  the  president  of  the  NFA&IU,  for  the  membership 
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drive  in  the  North  and  Northwest.  Within  a  brief  time  the  Southern 
Alliance  boasted  of  state  Alliances  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  Colorado,  and  California.*6  As  a  result  the  Northern 
Alliance  lost  what  virility  it  might  have  had.  At  most  it  could  boast  of 
a  regulatory  program,  which  seemed  to  grow  progressively  conservative. 

By  the  early  1890's  a  distinct  Farmers'  Alliance  philosophy  had 
crystallized,  built  around  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  farm  distress,  the 
coarseness  and  brutality  of  industrial  capitalism,  and  a  prescription 
for  the  relief  and  eventual  recovery  of  agriculture.  Contradictions  in 
philosophy  or  between  principles  and  practices  will  have  to  be  dismissed 
as  the  inconsistencies  of  practical  everyday  farmers,  who  were  rarely 
given  to  speculative  thought,  who  wanted  to  defend  their  interests  in 
an  era  of  bewildering  social  and  economic  change,  and  who  did  not  prize 
consistency  as  a  virtue. 

Alliance  spokesmen,  in  the  best  Jeffersonian  tradition,  bemoaned  the 
triumphant  emergence  of  a  vulgar,  urban-industrial  civilization  that 
was  trampling  mercilessly  on  human  and  social  values  born  of  an  agri- 
cultural society.  Nelson  A.  Dunning,  a  prominent  Alliance  writer,  drew 
a  sharp  contrast  between  the  kind  of  societies  the  farmers  were  pre- 
sumed to  have  known  before  and  after  the  Civil  War.  Before  the  war, 
moderation  rather  than  bigness  dominated.  "Moderate  fortunes,  moder- 
ate-sized farms,  and  moderate  enterprises  were  maintained  under  the 
protective  care  of  society."  Large  fortunes  were  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  and  the  owners  comprised  a  "better  educated  and  more 
refined"  element  than  did  their  wealthier  but  less-educated  and  less- 
refined  counterparts  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  The  systematic 
spoliations  of  the  postwar  decades  were  unknown ;  and  the  farmers  en- 
joyed economic  privileges  that  were  "near  a  parity"  with  those  of  other 
occupational  groups. 

Alliancemen  believed  that  for  various  reasons  the  United  States  had 
become  a  land  of  shocking  contrasts  between  poverty  and  wealth.  The 
public  lands,  "the  last  hope  of  a  free  people,"  were  being  appropriated 
by  the  railroads,  private  interests,  corporations,  and  worse  still  by 
foreign  syndicates.  The  per  capita  volume  of  money  was  failing  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  in  population,  commerce,  and  industry.  Profit- 
eers were  separating  the  farmers,  the  real  producers  of  wealth,  from 
much  of  what  they  earned.  The  honesty  and  virtues  of  a  simple  rural 
society  were  being  uprooted,  and  in  their  places  planted  the  deceit, 
guile,  and  dishonesty  of  an  urban-industrial  capitalism.  Fraud  would 
continue  to  trample  over  moral  rectitude,  and  corruption  over  intelli- 
gence and  industry,  as  long  as  society  heaped  its  laurels  on  the  "con- 
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scienceless,  speculator,  monopolist,  or  trickster"  with  the  "plethoric 
pocketbook."  Worst  still,  federal  legislation  passed  since  1861  was 
favorable  to  capital  and  labor  invested  in  manufacturing,  and  detri- 
mental to  capital  and  labor  invested  in  other  pursuits.  Northern  urban- 
industrial  elements  who  favored  the  payment  of  the  government  debt 
in  gold,  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  a  protective  tariff  were 
to  blame  for  depressing  agriculture.  Because  farmers  believed  they  were 
being  robbed  of  the  honest  fruits  of  their  labors,  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  deserting  the  country  for  the  city.*7 

Alliancemen  were  convinced  of  the  virtues  of  an  agricultural  over  an 
urban-industrial  society.  The  farmers,  according  to  Alliance  logic, 
comprised  the  largest  single  element  within  the  laboring  classes,  the 
"real  producers"  of  wealth.  In  the  best  Jeffersonian  tradition,  they 
believed  that  the  "stalwart  yeomen"  possessed  the  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism lacking  in  the  volatile  city  elements  and  formed  the  true  bulwark  of 
the  nation,  hence  the  first  step  in  preserving  this  productive  and  virtu- 
ous society  was  to  see  to  it  that  the  farmers  retained  all  the  wealth  they 
produced.  They  were  agreed  that  the  finest  specimens  of  manhood  were 
furnished  by  the  countryside,  and  the  nation  would  be  best  served  if 
this  source  of  supply  were  kept  open.  "We  should  consume  the  interest 
only,  and  not  draw  on  the  capital.  If  the  country  is  drained  to  populate 
the  cities,  decay  is  sure  to  set  in."48 

In  certain  respects  the  Alliancemen  were  the  victims  of  their  passions 
and  prejudices;  furthermore,  they  were  too  close  to  events  to  realize 
what  was  occurring.  It  was  a  dynamic  industrial  capitalism  with  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  innovation,  material  progress,  and  profits  that 
upset  the  equilibrium,  ushering  in  changes  in  production,  distribution, 
and  social  values  that  bewildered  those  bound  by  tradition.  Basic  eco- 
nomic changes  were  reducing  agriculture,  "the  noblest  and  most  de- 
serving" of  occupations,  to  a  more  subservient  role  in  society.  Farmers 
unable  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to  the  emerging  industrial 
order  were  being  forced  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt,  and  eventually  out 
of  farming.  But  the  farmers,  instead  of  facing  the  facts  of  social  and 
economic  change,  preferred  a  more  soothing  and  self -satisfying  explan- 
ation of  the  causes  of  their  distress.  There  was  little  doubt  in  their  minds 
that  they  were  the  victims  of  an  endless  procession  of  horse  thieves, 
cattle  thieves,  land  sharks,  middlemen,  cotton  exchanges,  railroads, 
"bloated  bondholders,"  trusts,  Wall  Street  speculators,  and  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  monopolists. 

Like  the  producers  of  the  ante-bellum  period,  Southern  Alliancemen 
spoke  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  cotton,  "the  king  of  crops." 
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Profits  earned  from  the  handling  and  use  of  cotton  built  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  South.  Farmers  in  the  North  and  West  found  a  ready 
market  in  the  South  for  their  surplus  of  wheat,  hay,  and  hogs ;  if  the 
South  suddenly  decided  to  raise  all  its  needs  and  cease  raising  cotton, 
the  farmers  of  the  North  and  West  would  have  little  chance  of  making 
any  money.49 

Alliancemen  (like  their  counterparts  of  the  1930's)  pleaded  for  the 
placing  of  the  farmer  on  a  footing  equal  with  that  of  other  occupations. 
"Grant  to  agriculture  the  same  privileges  and  benefits  that  are  given 
to  manufacturers,  banks,  railroads,  and  other  great  factors  which  enter 
into  production  and  distribution.  When  this  is  done,  and  the  farmer 
has  his  rights,  the  country  will  retain  its  people  and  the  cities  will  not 
be  crowded  as  they  are  at  present. . . ."" 

Alliancemen  were  more  in  agreement  over  the  need  of  placing  agri- 
culture on  a  more  equal  footing  with  other  occupations  than  over  the 
methods  they  would  use  to  achieve  this  goal.  References  were  made  to 
the  need  for  realizing  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit, 
fixed  minimum  returns,  and  controlled  marketing  that  would  supply 
the  manufacturers  with  limited  quantities  of  cotton  at  stipulated  inter- 
vals.51 Many  believed  that  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  would 
bring  prosperity  not  only  to  agriculture  but  to  the  entire  world. 
Dunning,  the  principal  price  theoretician  of  the  Alliance,  was  a  con- 
firmed believer  in  the  quantity  theory  of  money:  ". .  .  the  more  money 
the  higher  the  prices  and  the  better  the  times;  the  less  money,  the 
lower  the  price  and  the  harder  the  times."  The  more  discerning 
Alliancemen  believed  that  under  certain  conditions,  a  combination  of 
arbitrary  price  goals  and  inflation  would  bring  temporary  relief.52 

The  Alliance  pursued  a  double-pronged  course  of  attack  in  attempt- 
ing to  protect  the  farmers.  One  phase  was  positive:  the  enactment  of 
legislation  considered  beneficial  to  the  price  and  debt-paying  needs  of 
the  farmers,  and  the  construction  of  business  and  credit  agencies  that 
would  help  unshackle  the  producers  from  the  clutches  of  the  rural 
merchants,  bankers,  and  other  creditors.  The  other  phase  was  regula- 
tory and  negative:  the  erection  of  roadblocks  in  the  paths  of  corpora- 
tions and  monopolists.  There  might  have  been  variations  in  the  tactics 
and  emphasis,  but  the  goals  were  more  or  less  constant. 

To  conceive  of  the  Alliance  as  simply  an  antimonopoly  movement  was 
to  delimit  the  apprehensions  of  the  Alliance.  The  farmers  never  over- 
came their  fears  of  the  large  corporations,  the  financiers,  and  the  cities ; 
but  they  also  feared  the  influx  of  immigrants  who  threatened  to  under- 
mine the  rural  America  they  wanted  to  preserve,  complained  about  the 
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kind  of  education  their  sons  and  daughters  obtained  in  the  land-grant 
colleges,  and  believed  that  women  were  entitled  to  a  loftier  status  in 
society. 

Like  the  Grange,  the  Alliance  waged  a  relentless  campaign  in  behalf 
of  agricultural  education.  In  Texas  it  came  to  the  defense  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  by  taking  issue  with  those  who  be- 
lieved that  the  only  way  to  learn  farming  was  "by  holding  the  plow  and 
wielding  the  hoe  in  the  fields,"  and  by  denouncing  those  who  accused 
the  school  of  converting  the  young  into  "confirmed  anarchists."  That 
only  one  in  twenty  students  graduated  from  the  agricultural  course  and 
the  rest  from  "mechanics"  was  no  fault  of  the  college.  More  went  into 
mechanics  because  the  demand  was  greater  and  more  rewarding.  If 
farming  was  as  profitable  as  the  mechanical  trades,  "the  fields  would  be 
as  full  of  college  graduates  as  our  offices  and  counting  rooms."53  In 
South  Carolina  interest  was  manifested  in  the  work  of  Clemson  College, 
even  though  the  Alliance  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  its  founding ; 
in  North  Carolina,  credit  was  claimed  for  the  establishment  of  the 
A  &  M  College  in  Kaleigh  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Greens- 
boro. The  campaign  for  better  high  schools  was  implemented,  and  in 
some  states  many  of  the  best  teachers  became  active  members  of  the 
order.  Ineffective  pleas  were  made  for  the  founding  of  an  Alliance  Uni- 
versity with  its  own  departments  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology ;  and 
members  were  encouraged  to  read  Alliance  newspapers,  the  county 
press,  and  periodicals  that  would  help  farmers.54 

The  Alliance  also  hoped  to  encourage  the  elevation  of  women  to  a 
status  of  equality  with  men  by  admitting  them  into  the  order;  but  it 
appears  that  a  minimum  of  support  was  mustered  among  the  females 
of  the  South,  owing  to  the  short-lived  existence  of  the  order,  and  the 
deemphasis  on  the  social  and  fraternal  features.85 

Grave  concern  was  displayed  over  the  continued  arrival  of  immi- 
grants who,  in  the  opinion  of  Alliancemen,  threatened  to  undermine 
American  institutions;  and  there  was  concern  over  the  foreign  land 
syndicates  that  were  "gobbling  up"  American  properties.  For  the  most 
part,  the  immigrants  were  paupers  given  to  turbulence  and  possessed  of 
communistic  doctrines  that  endangered  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
trades.8*  Americans  were  asked  to  stand  guard  against  these  mercenary, 
servile  riffraff  from  Europe  that  would  fall  prey  to  an  "arrogant 
plutocracy."  Concern  was  shown  over  the  millions  of  acres  of  public 
lands  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  foreign  speculators;  and  fears  such 
as  these  drove  one  convention  after  another  to  resolve  that  aliens  should 
not  be  permitted  to  own  real  estate,  and  to  ask  that  all  lands  held  by 
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foreign  syndicates  or  individuals  be  allocated  within  five  years  to 
actual  settlers  by  sale  or  otherwise.  The  National  Economist  warned 
that  unless  such  restrictions  were  forthcoming  the  way  was  open  for 
foreigners  to  own  the  whole  country.57 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  was  as  truly  a  grass-roots  movement  as  the 
nation  produced,  and  represented  the  first  attempt  to  synthesize  an 
agrarian  philosophy  during  an  era  of  maturing  industrial  capitalism. 
Many  planks  written  into  its  platform  were  immersed  in  the  new  eco- 
nomic thinking  seeping  its  way  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  If  the 
Alliance  harbored  strong  antiforeign,  and  other  nativist,  attitudes,  the 
same  charges  can  be  leveled  against  many  trade-unionists  and  city 
residents  of  the  day ;  it  would  be  misleading  to  attribute  such  thoughts 
exclusively  to  the  farmers.  Most  of  what  the  Alliance  borrowed  from 
earlier  and  contemporary  groups  was  to  be  appropriated  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  by  the  Populists  and  Progressives  of  the  Roosevelt- Wilson  era. 
The  Alliance  spearheaded  the  agricultural  reform  movement  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  genuine  reformer,  it  helped 
sow  the  seed  that  the  Progressives  of  succeeding  generations  reaped. 


Chapter  VI 

THE  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE: 
ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES 

We  have  seen  that  cooperative  business  instead  of  politics  first  captured 
the  attention  of  Southern  Alliance  leaders.  These  men  were  apprehen- 
sive of  the  gigantic  strides  the  large  corporations,  the  wholesalers,  and 
the  retail  merchants  made  in  the  market  place,  and  for  the  future  of 
the  small  independent  farmers.  The  odds  were  against  them.  As  chronic 
debtors  the  farmers  were  unable  to  obtain  the  kind  of  credit  they 
wanted ;  as  shippers,  they  were  in  no  position  to  bargain  with  transpor- 
tation companies ;  as  sellers  they  exerted  a  minimum  of  influence  over 
the  prices  they  were  going  to  get ;  and  as  consumers,  they  paid  tribute 
to  an  endless  procession  of  middlemen.  Consequently,  the  logical  thing 
for  them  to  do  was  to  combine  in  associations  to  purchase,  sell,  and 
borrow  on  more  favorable  terms. 

Alliancemen,  instead  of  realizing  that  they,  as  farmers,  were  becom- 
ing the  victims  of  sweeping  economic  changes  to  which  they  would  have 
to  make  radical  adjustments,  preferred  to  believe  that  they  were  the 
victims  of  a  money-mad  society.  To  them  it  seemed  as  if  profits  and 
honesty  were  incompatible,  and  that  coexistence  between  the  two  was 
impossible.  To  them  dishonesty,  deceit,  and  unscrupulous  practices  were 
inseparable  parts  of  the  business  world.  One  Allianceman  observed  that 
when  trade  was  primitive  and  confined  to  barter,  dishonesty  was  at  a 
minimum.  "It  was  a  simple  exchange  of  the  product  of  one  individual 
for  the  product  of  another,  in  which  the  amounts  of  patience  and 
manual  labor  were  the  only  factors,  aside  from  desirability  for  use." 
But  in  time  the  scales  of  exchange  were  unbalanced;  one  party  to  the 
transaction  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  other  because  there  was  no  way 
of  dividing  products  in  terms  of  exact  labor  values.  Eventually,  with  the 
use  of  beads,  shells,  and  other  items,  a  more  precise  way  of  measuring 
evolved;  and  as  the  transactions  multiplied,  the  shrewd  bargainers 
accumulated  enough  exchange  media  to  trade  without  resorting  to 
barter. 

This,  added  the  Allianceman,  marked  the  beginnings  of  the  clash 
between  currency  and  labor  which  later  developed  into  a  "war  between 
capital  and  labor."  The  contemporary  capitalist,  like  his  fur-clad  an- 
cestor who  used  shells  and  beads,  now  sought  by  means  fair  or  foul  to 
obtain  as  many  products  as  he  could  for  his  dollars.  Such  capitalists  were 
considered  nonproducers — the  avowed  enemies  of  all  producers — and 
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not  merely  of  the  farmers ;  they  entered  into,  and  combined  in  almost 
every  phase  of,  business  activity  to  increase  their  profits,  and  thrived 
while  the  rest  grew  poor.  "There  is  hardly  a  manufactured  product,  or 
even  a  raw  material,  that  is  not  subject  to  the  guidance  of  an  organiza- 
tion or  combination  of  the  whole,  excepting  the  products  of  the  farm." 
It  was  these  combinations  in  the  form  of  trusts,  pools,  and  conspiracies 
in  trade  that  were  eating  the  vitals  out  of  the  farmers.1 

The  Alliancemen  of  the  late  1880's  thought  of  cooperation  in  such 
nebulous  terms  as  "financial  improvement,"  savings  through  mass  sales 
and  purchases,  economies  in  trade,  and  even  of  profit-sharing.  The 
Alliancemen  were  simply  stumbling  in  the  dark  in  search  of  a  working 
formula  that  would  put  more  of  the  earnings  of  "productive  toil"  into 
their  pockets^and  they  called  this  formula  "cooperation."  The  hope  was 
that  "cooperation"  would  open  a  free  market  in  which  to  "buy  and  sell," 
a  market  in  which  the  farmer  could  secure  the  full  selling  price  to  the 
consumer,  less  the  necessary  cost  of  business ;  and  a  market  in  which 
he  could  buy  his  needs  slightly  above  wholesale  or  factory  prices.  The 
better-informed  Alliancemen  knew  about  the  Rochdale  pioneers,  and 
of  the  activities  of  cooperators  on  the  European  continent.2 

By  the  time  the  Alliance  appeared  on  the  scene,  several  methods  of 
cooperative  buying  and  selling  had  evolved.  One  was  that  of  organiz- 
ing cooperative  stores  as  the  Grangers  had  done  during  their  palmier 
days ;  this  proved  popular  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South.  A  second 
method  was  that  of  establishing  state  exchanges  which  won  over  many 
Southerners  to  group  buying  and  selling.  A  third,  the  stock-company 
plan,  made  it  possible  for  a  central  agency  to  furnish  supplies  directly 
to  local  groups.  A  fourth  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  pur- 
chasing agent  who  dealt  with  the  buyers,  and  whose  efforts  were  coor- 
dinated with  those  of  purchasers  in  the  counties.  A  fifth  plan  was  the 
contract  system,  under  which  arrangements  were  made  with  local 
merchants  to  sell  to  members  at  a  fixed  per  cent  of  the  cost.  In  return, 
the  Alliance  agreed  to  give  the  patronage  of  the  entire  membership  to 
the  cooperating  merchant.  At  one  time  or  another,  all  or  variations  of 
these  buying  and  selling  plans  were  employed  by  Southern  Alliance- 
men.8 

As  stated,  the  Alliance  business  program  began  in  Texas.  When  a 
county  Alliance  appeared,  a  trade  committee  was  organized  whose  job 
it  was  to  help  members  economize  on  their  purchases.  These  committees 
were  to  contact  merchants  who  were  willing  to  sell  at  discount  prices  in 
exchange  for  the  patronage  of  the  entire  membership.  These  committees 
listened  to  complaints  of  overcharges  and  other  grievances  the  Alliance- 
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men  might  have  had.  Theoretically,  the  committees  were  to  have  access 
to  the  business  records  of  the  merchants  to  see  that  they  complied  with 
the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement;  and  often  an  Alliance  clerk  was 
placed  in  the  local  store  to  ensure  against  contract  violations. 

Besides  the  discount  purchasing  plan,  the  Texans  launched  a  pro- 
gram of  group  selling.  Members  were  advised  to  bulk  their  cotton,  stage 
sales  days,  and  invite  buyers  from  the  nearby  cities  to  bid  for  their 
crop.  Alliancemen  also  were  urged  to  establish  their  own  cotton  yards, 
and  receive,  weigh,  sample,  grade,  and  ship  their  products.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  plan  to  stimulate  competitive  bidding  was  a  failure.  Pros- 
pective purchasers,  instead  of  bidding  as  the  members  had  hoped,  con- 
spired to  break  the  Alliance  program  by  temporarily  paying  the  farmers 
higher  prices  to  discourage  them  from  delivering  to  their  organization. 
After  two  years  of  trial  and  error,  the  bulking  system  was  abandoned, 
and  many  of  the  cotton  yards  were  converted  into  warehouses/  In  1887 
the  Texas  Farmers'  Alliance  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  state  business 
agent;  the  executive  committee  selected  Dr.  C.  W.  Macune,  who  it 
believed  was  the  logical  choice  for  the  job. 

Macune,  at  best,  was  a  fluent  platform  speaker,  a  promoter,  and  an 
organizer  instead  of  a  proved  business  manager.  He  was  born  in  1851 
in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  of  parents  who  had  migrated  from  Canada.  His 
father,  a  restless  person,  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade  and  a  Methodist 
preacher  by  avocation.  Young  Macune,  after  visiting  distant  California 
and  Kansas,  settled  in  Texas,  where  he  dabbled  in  law  and  studied  and 
practiced  medicine  until  he  became  absorbed  with  the  Alliance.  He 
joined  the  order  in  1886;  the  same  year  he  became  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  and  acting  president  of  the  Texas  order.  His 
spectacular  rise  might  have  demonstrated  that  Macune,  as  an  organizer 
and  rhetorician,  was  a  man  with  few  peers;  it  also  betrayed  a  lack 
of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  and  a  rather  unfortunate 
reliance  on  persons  gifted  with  powers  of  speech.5 

Macune,  who  might  easily  have  been  employed  by  any  of  the  cotton- 
pooling  associations  of  the  1920 's,  or  might  even  have  gone  to  work  for 
Alexander  Legge  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  believed  that  the 
farmers  should  avoid  mass  political  action  and  concentrate  "in  buying 
and  selling,  in  producing  and  consuming."  The  larger  the  business  unit, 
the  more  effective  it  would  be ;  in  fact,  he  anticipated  the  construction 
of  enterprises  that  would  transcend  state  lines  and  encompass  entire 
regions.  Moderation  and  a  slow,  seasoned  growth  was  almost  foreign 
to  his  thinking ;  only  a  mammoth  program  of  agrarian  purchasing  and 
selling  capable  of  waging  war  against  concentrated  wealth  in  the 
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market  place  made  sense  to  him.  Since  it  was  impossible  for  a  single 
state  to  accomplish  as  much  as  all  the  Southern  states  working  together, 
Macune  deemed  it  advisable  to  organize  "the  whole  cotton  belt"  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Such  an  agricultural  superstructure  could  emerge  if  local,  county, 
and  state  Alliances  appointed  agents ;  and  these  agents,  in  turn,  desig- 
nated national  representatives  who  would  serve  on  a  board  representing 
the  various  states.  Simultaneously,  a  system  might  be  devised  for  com- 
piling information  that  would  aid  members  in  producing  and  selling 
their  cotton.  If  the  pooling  of  cotton  failed  to  bring  the  farmers  higher 
prices,  then  they  might  "adopt  a  graduated  scale  for  the  reduction  of 
the  .  . .  crop,  which  would  be  an  injustice  to  none."  This  plan  was  com- 
parable to  the  marketing  program  espoused  by  the  tobacco  growers  in 
the  dark-tobacco  district.6 

Macune  also  believed  that  the  business  future  of  the  Alliance  rested 
on  its  ability  to  build  central  agencies  owned  by  patrons  who  had  money 
to  invest  and  products  to  sell.  He  thought  that  a  strong  central  organiza- 
tion would  serve  as  a  refuge  for  the  local  stores,  enable  them  to  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  the  retail  merchants,  and  discourage  unaffiliated 
stores  from  springing  up  all  over  the  country.7 

Unfortunately,  the  method  used  in  organizing  the  Texas  Exchange 
and  its  affiliates,  and  in  selecting  the  personnel,  proved  unwise  to  say  the 
least.  Business  on  the  local  and  county  levels  was  far  from  successful 
when  the  state-wide  plan  was  unfolded;  worse  still,  this  ambitious 
program  was  handed  down  from  above  instead  of  being  encouraged  to 
grow  from  the  gass  roots.  There  was  nothing  in  the  background,  train- 
ing, or  experience  of  Macune  that  offered  the  slightest  indication  he 
was  qualified  to  head  such  a  program.  If  anything,  he  had  a  combined 
sentimental  and  promotional  outlook  rather  than  a  realistic  under- 
standing of  the  financial  and  managerial  problems  of  the  organization. 
Hindsight  demonstrated  that  exhortative  and  promotional  abilities 
alone  were  insufficient. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  financial  methods  of  the  Exchange  made 
it  an  organization  with  an  uncertain  duration,  despite  the  fact  it  began 
business  in  1887  in  temporary  quarters  provided  "rent  free"  by  the 
city  of  Dallas  and  with  modest  credit  facilities  at  its  disposal.  The 
Exchange  received  cotton  from  members  who  bulked  it  in  local  yards 
and  warehouses,  and  sampled,  weighed,  and  sold  it  directly  to  the 
mills  or  Liverpool  producers  on  "a  through  bill  of  lading"  which  saved 
the  shippers  local  freight  and  other  expenses.  Grain,  farm  implements, 
dry  goods,  groceries,  and  general  supplies  rounded  out  the  list  of  items 
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the  Exchange  carried.  Grain,  like  cotton,  was  sold  in  commission-house 
fashion,  except  that  the  savings  were  passed  on  to  the  patrons.  It  was 
estimated  that  on  the  sale  of  1,300,000  bales  of  cotton  weighing  500 
pounds  each,  the  farmers  saved  $3,252,000  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  pocketed  by  speculators  and  middlemen.8 

An  avowed  purpose  of  the  Exchange  was  to  abolish  the  credit  system 
that  hung  around  the  neck  of  the  farmer  like  a  millstone.  Alliance  lec- 
turers, newspapers,  and  leaders  kept  this  and  "the  Exchange  topic  red 
hot,"  keeping  the  public  and  members  in  more  or  less  of  "a  state  of 
expectancy."  Speakers  enthusiastically  predicted  that  the  time  was  near 
when  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  implement  and  wagon  factories,  and  a 
huge  printing  press  would  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  farmers.  As 
soon  as  the  marketing  program  was  announced,  debt-ridden  farmers 
pressed  the  Exchange  for  "money  advances"  on  their  products ;  and 
during  the  fall  of  1887,  the  board  of  directors  announced  a  credit  plan 
that  was  the  cause  for  both  the  sudden  advancement  and  suspension  of 
the  Exchange.  Under  this  plan,  a  borrower  had  to  furnish  an  account 
of  his  assets,  including  his  cotton  and  livestock ;  and  if  his  application 
for  credit  was  approved,  he  had  to  pledge  full  payment  on  goods  and 
credits  received  by  November  15,  1888,  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  interest 
per  month.9 

The  manner  in  which  the  program  was  launched  almost  foretold 
the  tragic  results.  Credit  was  extended  too  liberally.  By  March,  1888, 
the  board  of  directors  approved  advances  of  $128,000  in  goods,  despite 
the  fact  that  only  $17,000  in  capital  stock  had  been  sold ;  and  shortly, 
they  signed  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  building,  which  in- 
creased the  liabilities  by  $35,000.  Such  unbusinesslike  behavior  con- 
tinued until  the  Exchange  had  accepted  obligations  totaling  $400,000 
and  acquired  only  a  fraction  of  the  capital  it  needed  to  do  business. 
Additional  grief  came  when  the  Exchange  failed  to  obtain  a  loan  on 
the  mortgage  notes  it  had  accepted.  Yet  despite  these  reverses,  leaders 
handed  out  reassuring  messages  of  success  to  the  public,  and  palmed  off 
their  misfortunes  on  an  unholy  combination  of  bankers  and  whole- 
salers who  were  determined  to  crush  the  farmers'  business  program. 

Charges  and  countercharges  flew  thick  and  fast,  as  Exchange  leaders 
appealed  to  the  members  to  rise  to  the  defense  of  their  business  and  out- 
siders charged  corruption.  The  manager  was  accused  of  stealing  money, 
and  Exchange  circulars  assailed  the  local  merchants  for  their  cam- 
paign of  calumny.  The  local  merchants,  however,  denied  hostility 
toward  the  Exchange,  professed  goodwill  instead,  and  blamed  the 
management  for  the  difficulties.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  what  was 
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presumed  to  have  been  a  large  membership  responded  with  financial 
contributions  to  save  the  Exchange,  heaping  insult  on  injury,  and  giv- 
ing added  comfort  to  the  enemies.  The  Exchange  never  recovered  from 
the  first  wild  winter,  and  it  was  needlessly  hurt  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Southern  Mercury,  the  organ  of  the  Texas  Alliance.  Peace  eventually 
was  restored  when  Macune  resigned  as  business  manager,  and  a  change 
occurred  in  the  editorship  of  the  Mercury;  but  this  was  too  late — the 
damage  had  been  done. 

The  Exchange  failed  after  being  in  business  only  twenty  months 
because  of  poor  management  and  the  lack  of  capital.  It  never  acquired 
more  than  $85,000  of  a  needed  $500,000  to  do  business,  and  this  was 
poorly  handled.  It  borrowed  to  build  and  acquire  its  houses,  buy  goods, 
and  transact  its  business.  It  sold  goods  at  about  10  per  cent  above  cost, 
barely  enough  to  meet  unavoidable  and  incidental  expenses,  leaving 
little,  if  anything,  to  meet  general  expenses.10 

Another  well-intentioned  but  poorly  conceived  venture  was  the  Coop- 
erative Manufacturing  Alliance,  which  was  inspired  by  the  Texas 
Alliance.  Designed  to  serve  as  a  coordinating  agency,  the  Cooperative 
Manufacturing  Alliance  was  "to  assist,  harmonize  and  sustain  all  Alli- 
ance cooperative  associations,"  instead  of  building  cooperative  fac- 
tories. In  June,  1888,  it  claimed  the  membership  of  a  woolen  and 
implement  factory  and  voiced  optimism  over  the  future;  but  before 
long,  the  voices  of  discord  and  dissension  were  heard.11 

Exchanges  comparable  to  that  in  Texas  also  appeared  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida.12  All  these  agencies  handled  stand- 
ard lines  of  goods,  and  more  or  less  encountered  the  same  kind  of 
difficulties:  faulty  management,  lack  of  capital,  borrowing  at  high  rates 
of  interest,  and  selling  at  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit.  One  of  the 
most  ambitious  of  the  Exchanges  was  chartered  in  Alabama  with  the 
power  to  purchase  and  sell  farm  commodities,  "erect,  manage  and  oper- 
ate warehouses,  stockyards,  grain  elevators  and  packing  establish- 
ments . . .  manufacture  fertilizers ;  operate  a  banking  business,  rail- 
roads, telegraph  lines,  steamboats,  etc."  The  enthusiasm  for  the  Ex- 
change reached  the  stage  where  the  cities  of  Florence,  Birmingham, 
Gadsden,  Salem,  and  Montgomery  began  bidding  to  become  the  per- 
manent headquarters ;  but  in  the  end  Montgomery,  an  agricultural  and 
railroad  center,  won  out.  Since  no  record  of  the  activities  of  the  Ala- 
bama Exchange  have  been  preserved,  we  can  only  guess  what  hap- 
pened.13 

States  that  preferred  the  state  business  agent,  as  against  the  Ex- 
change program,  included  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  North  Carolina." 
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In  North  Carolina,  the  legislature  gave  the  Farmers'  Alliance  powers 
broad  enough  to  engage  in  a  variety  of  business  activities;  after  a 
series  of  preliminary  efforts,  the  Alliance  appointed  a  state  business 
agent  who  in  time  claimed  he  could  buy  almost  any  article  at  discounts 
ranging  from  10  to  60  per  cent.  Some  were  dissatisfied  with  the  state- 
agent  system  and  they  made  renewed  but  unsuccessful  demands  to 
establish  cooperative  stores.  As  a  rule,  the  farmers  preferred  the  coop- 
erative stores  as  places  where  they  could  exchange  their  products,  and 
these  stores  did  little  business  with  the  state  agent.16 

In  1890  the  Georgia  Alliance  revived  the  old  idea  of  direct  trade  be- 
tween the  farmers  and  foreign  purchasers  by  recommending  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  corporation  to  promote  the  trade  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  ports.  But  this  too  met  opposition  from  those 
who  believed  that  such  a  program  was  intended  to  benefit  investors 
instead  of  producers;  others,  claiming  that  Charleston,  Savannah,  and 
Mobile  were  in  no  position  to  compete  with  New  York  City  for  foreign 
trade,  insisted  that  better  harbor  and  rail  facilities  would  have  to  be 
provided  before  these  cities  could  embark  on  such  a  venture.16 

In  the  local  meetings,  economic  topics  were  discussed,  sometimes  in  a 
humorous  but  generally  in  a  serious  and  folkish  vein.  For  instance: 
"How  did  some  of  the  brethren  get  out  of  debt?"  "Can  a  man  make 
cotton  at  six  cents  a  pound  on  rations  bought  on  credit  and  have  enough 
left  to  pay  the  preacher?"  "Will  not  two  crops  of  'six-cent  cotton  kill 
the  Alliance,  cripple  the  church,  and  damn  the  poor  souls  that  try  to 
make  the  cotton  ?'  "  "What  would  cotton  have  sold  for  if  it  had  not  been 
put  on  the  market  until  November  and  December?"  "Is  every  man  a 
rogue  that  can't  pay  his  debts?"17 

Once  the  business  idea  swept  the  Alliance,  it  came  as  no  surprise 
that  it  also  affected  the  Negroes.  If  the  poor  white  farmers  paid  high 
prices,  the  Negroes  paid  still  higher  ones ;  if  the  poor  white  farmers  had 
little  capital  and  credit,  the  Negroes  had  even  less;  if  the  best  interests 
of  the  white  producers  could  be  served  through  cooperative  enterprises, 
so  could  those  of  the  Negroes ;  and  if  the  poor  whites  benefited  from 
such  associations,  why  couldn't  the  destitute  blacks? 

By  1888,  Negro  leaders  were  thinking  seriously  about  business  coop- 
eration. Officials,  after  some  consultation  (the  nature  of  which  was 
never  revealed),  instructed  Superintendent  Humphrey  "to  establish 
such  trading  posts,  or  exchanges,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  our  order 
in  the  several  states,  as  in  your  judgment  will  be  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  people."  Such  instructions  savored  more  of  an  enlight- 
ened paternalism  than  of  a  genuine  effort  to  build  associations  that 
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sprang  from  the  producers  themselves.  Humphrey,  after  receiving  these 
instructions,  proceeded  to  organize  Exchanges  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Precisely  when  and 
how  these  Exchanges  were  organized  has  never  been  revealed.  A  two- 
dollar  levy  on  the  Negro  Alliancemen  was  accompanied  with  the 
promise  that  this  would  deliver  them  from  the  credit  merchants  and 
loan  sharks  who  charged  them  50  to  100  per  cent  interest.18 

By  1890,  Negro  business  enterprises  were  reported  functioning  in 
more  than  twenty  states ;  Exchanges  were  doing  business  in  at  least  half 
a  dozen  cities ;  and  white  members  were  reflecting  "the  greatest  good- 
will and  hearty  cooperation."  The  assets  of  the  Colored  Alliance  of 
Texas  were  placed  at  about  $135,000  beyond  and  above  all  liabilities. 
No  mention  was  made,  however,  of  the  status  of  the  large  cottonseed 
mill  which  the  National  Colored  Farmers'  Alliance  had  considered  con- 
structing in  Harrisburg,  Texas,  nor  of  the  Colored  Homestead  Com- 
panies that  were  to  be  organized.19 

Alliance  leaders,  besides  organizing  business  associations  on  local, 
county,  and  state-wide  levels,  also  thought  seriously  of  expanding  and 
federating  their  agencies  into  regional  or  national  associations.  On 
various  occasions,  plans  were  discussed  for  coordinating  the  activities 
of  the  state  business  agents,  promoting  the  large-scale  establishment  of 
cooperative  stores,  sponsoring  a  system  of  Alliance  insurance,  and  even 
of  constructing  a  "peoples'  railroad"  that  would  link  the  agricultural 
South  and  West. 

In  1889  the  state  business  agents  formed  a  federation,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  eighteen  agencies  and  Exchanges  that  did  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  $10,000,000  were  represented.  However,  attempts  to  adopt  a 
uniform  plan  of  business  were  hindered  by  the  divergent  conditions  in 
the  different  states.20 

Among  other  things,  the  need  for  a  national  system  of  cooperative 
stores  was  also  endorsed  with  considerable  rhetoric,  if  not  with  good 
business  methods.  Wage-earners  and  farmers  were  exhorted  to  organize 
their  own  local  stores,  become  their  own  merchants,  price  their  own 
products,  and  control  their  own  wealth.  The  Rochdale  system  of  coopera- 
tion, as  some  Alliancemen  understood  it,  was  approved  in  principle, 
and  in  1891  the  "National  Union  Company  Plan"  for  cooperative  stores 
was  endorsed  by  the  state  business  agents.  Alliancemen  were  advised  to 
establish  National  Union  Stores  in  every  trade  center,  buy  goods  in 
wholesale  lots,  and  sell  them  to  farmers  and  workers  at  lower  prices.  "A 
thousand  or  more  stores,  under  one  head,  scattered  over  the  country, 
from  the  Gulf  to  Canada,  can  distribute  the  product  of  the  field,  or  the 
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factory,  as  it  has  never  been  done."  But  as  suspected,  these  stores  never 
appeared,  and  if  they  did,  their  days  were  numbered.  As  someone  ob- 
served: "There  are  trustees  and  stockholders  and  directors,  but  appar- 
ently none  of  these  either  know  or  practice  common  sense  business 
methods.  .  .  ."21 

Simultaneously,  the  idea  of  organizing  an  insurance  program  at- 
tracted interest.  Macune,  in  characteristically  grandiose  fashion,  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  "the  strongest  stock  insurance  company  in 
America,  with  two  departments,  one  life  and  one  fire,  the  capital  stock 
of  which  would  be  used  in  loans  to  cotton  factories  in  the  cotton  states." 
Stress  was  placed  on  fire  and  life  insurance  because  these  were  every- 
day necessities,  and  the  premiums  paid  to  the  old-line  companies  were 
excessive.22 

Fire  mutual  insurance  companies  were  organized  rapidly  on  the 
township,  county,  district,  and  state  basis;  and  the  organization  of 
more  was  urged.  In  states  where  the  laws  were  unfavorable  to  the 
formation  of  fire  mutual  companies,  officers  and  members  were  asked 
to  press  for  the  passage  of  the  desired  legislation. 

Southern  Alliancemen  were  attracted  to  the  Aid  Association  program 
established  by  the  Dakota  Territorial  Alliance ;  in  fact  the  Alliances  of 
Kansas,  Georgia,  and  Texas  adopted  comparable  programs.  However, 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Southern  Alliance,  after  exploring  the  sub- 
ject, recommended  the  establishment  of  the  National  Alliance  Degree, 
based  on  the  work  of  the  leading  fraternal  associations  of  the  country. 
The  Alliance  Aid  Association  of  Dakota  and  the  Mutual  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation of  Kansas  joined  forces  with  the  Southern  Alliance,  and  by 
March,  1892,  the  insurance  program  was  under  way  with  a  large  mem- 
bership and  much  enthusiasm.  Interest  in  the  elections  that  year  over- 
shadowed interest  in  the  insurance  program,  but  the  prevailing  feel- 
ing was  that  it  would  become  an  invaluable  adjunct  of  the  order.  On 
November  1,  1892,  the  number  of  policyholders  was  placed  at  1,576 
and  the  risks  assumed  were  valued  at  $2,335,000.  Eventually,  the  aim 
was  to  transfer  the  insurance  program  to  individual  states  as  soon  as 
they  secured  memberships  sufficient  to  warrant  such  action.23 

But  once  again  friction  developed.  Elements  within  the  order  wanted 
the  Alliance  Aid  program  to  become  an  official  part  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name; 
but  others  opposed  this.  In  the  "showdown"  battle,  the  Supreme 
Council  refused  further  use  of  the  name  Alliance  under  the  existing 
management;  the  members  were  asked  to  choose  between  the  current 
program  and  a  new  one  to  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Southern  Alliance.2' 
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Also  of  note  was  an  elaborate  proposal  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road linking  the  farmers  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  halves  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  plan,  suggested  originally  by  Governor  James 
Stephen  Hogg  of  Texas  who  inquired  of  the  Texas  Alliance  about  the 
prospects  of  borrowing  state  school  funds  to  build  lateral  lines,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Alliances  of  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  North 
Dakota,  and  the  legislature  of  South  Dakota.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Southern  Alliance  to  bring  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  state  legislative  bodies  and  petition  Congress 
for  action;  and  Nebraska  lawmakers,  anxious  to  advance  it,  called  a 
conference  of  the  interested  states. 

According  to  the  plan,  one  railroad  line  was  to  run  from  Duluth 
through  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  to  Lake 
Charles;  another,  to  begin  at  the  northern  tip  of  South  Dakota,  was  to 
proceed  through  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  to  Galveston. 
These  roads  would  enable  the  producers  in  the  area  to  ship  their  produce 
to  the  seaboard  states  at  reasonable  rates,  and  free  them  from  the  grip 
of  Eastern  capitalists  to  whom  they  paid  tribute.  Common  sense  dic- 
tated that  the  millions  of  tons  of  products  raised  in  these  states  should 
be  transported  down  the  natural  waterways  and  valleys  to  the  Gulf 
where  they  would  be  as  near  the  markets  of  the  world  as  they  would  be 
in  New  York  and  Boston.  When  completed,  these  lines  were  to  become 
the  property  of  the  states  through  which  they  ran,  "never,  under  any 
circumstances,  reverting  to  private  or  corporate  ownership ;  providing 
that  the  United  States  government  at  any  time  purchase  at  par,  and  not 
exceed  necessary  cost,  the  entire  plant  to  be  run  as  a  government  road."25 

We  can  only  surmise  what  happened  to  this  ambitious  project.  In  all 
probability  the  Panic  of  1893,  the  depression  that  followed,  and  the 
pressing  financial  problems  of  the  day,  forced  its  proponents  to  dis- 
card it. 

Among  the  significant  contemporary  efforts  obscured  by  the  other 
current  interests  of  the  day  were  the  various  comprehensive  programs 
to  raise  prices  by  withholding  crops  from  market,  restricting  the  acre- 
age, and  adopting  other  innovations.  These  programs,  which  were  the 
exclusive  concern  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco  growers,  set  the  pattern  of 
operation  for  the  following  century. 

Evidence  from  various  parts  of  the  South  indicates  that  crop  with- 
holding and  acreage  restriction  were  hardly  isolated  efforts.  In  1890  the 
Georgia  Alliance  expressed  hope  of  being  able  to  advance  the  producers 
75  per  cent  of  the  current  market  price  to  enable  them  to  hold  their 
cotton  until  it  rose  to  10  cents  a  pound.  About  the  same  time  officers  of 
the  Southern  Alliance  announced  that  they  had  secured  a  $64,000,000 
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loan  from  English  capitalists  to  aid  the  withholding  program.20  Early 
in  1892  a  Cotton  Growers'  Congress  assembled  in  Atlanta,  and  after 
repeating  the  much-heard  grievances  of  the  growers,  proposed  the  for- 
mation of  an  association  in  every  cotton-growing  state,  and  a  subasso- 
ciation  in  every  county  to  work  in  cooperation  with  a  central  organiza- 
tion. A  program  of  action,  embracing  all  phases  of  the  cotton-growing 
and  marketing  industry,  was  also  adopted.  Cotton  exchanges  were  asked 
to  draft  uniform  rules  of  trade ;  transportation  companies  were  urged 
to  refuse  the  shipment  of  poorly  packed  and  covered  cotton  bales ;  fac- 
tors were  advised  to  take  better  care  of  the  cotton  entrusted  to  them ; 
and  acreage  restrictionists  were  cautioned  against  urging  too  drastic  a 
reduction  because  this  would  encourage  foreign  producers  to  accelerate 
their  production.  Wherever  practicable,  producers  were  counseled  to 
sell  directly  to  Southern  mills  and  thus  save  the  commissions,  freight, 
drayage,  insurance,  and  other  expenses  they  would  normally  pay,  and 
also  to  sell  in  bulk  to  eliminate  some  of  the  middlemen's  costs.  The 
picker  of  clean  cotton  was  entitled  to  a  higher  price  than  the  picker  of 
trashy  cotton.27  Another  convention,  assembling  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  in 
1892,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  most  novel  being  the  one  asking 
that  a  moderate  license  tax  be  levied  on  the  cotton  acreage  for  four  years 
to  restrain  the  unprofitable  production,  and  to  lift  the  taxes  on  other 
crops.28 

Such  sentiments  affected  the  Southern  Alliance.  During  the  fall  of 
1892  the  Supreme  Council  approved  the  formation  of  an  Alliance  Co- 
operative Board,  which  reflected  an  appreciation  of  the  financial  needs 
of  the  rank-and-file  farmers.  The  board,  consisting  of  members  from  all 
the  cotton  states,  tried  to  face  the  problem  realistically  by  dividing  the 
potential  borrowers  into  three  categories:  those  who  raised  less  than 
forty  bales  of  cotton,  those  who  raised  forty  to  a  hundred  bales,  and 
those  who  raised  more  than  a  hundred.  But  it  was  the  farmer  raising 
less  than  forty  bales  who  concerned  the  board  the  most;  those  in  the 
other  two  categories  were  expected  to  finance  themselves.  Besides  invit- 
ing all  producers  to  consult  in  the  production,  marketing,  and  general 
handling  of  the  crop,  questionnaires  were  circulated  among  producers 
asking  them  to  list  the  number  of  acres  they  devoted  to  cotton,  corn, 
peas,  and  hay;  the  number  of  mules  they  had ;  the  number  of  farm  hands 
they  employed ;  and  an  estimate  of  their  capital  and  other  needs  for  the 
year.29 

An  actual  decrease  of  the  cotton  acreage  was  realized  in  1892.80  The 
uncoordinated  efforts  of  the  various  farm  groups  probably  contributed 
toward  the  reduction,  but  "it  remained  for  an  overruling  Providence  to 
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interpose  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,"  reduce  the  output  and 
absorb  the  surplus.  Alliancemen  were  cautioned  to  remember  the  ruin- 
ous effects  of  large  crops  in  the  past,  and  others  whose  interests  were 
affected  by  cotton  prices,  were  asked  to  cooperate  in  preventing  sur- 
pluses from  accumulating  in  the  future.  Members  were  especially  ad- 
vised to  shun  legislative  action;  ". . .  see  if  we  cannot  devise  ways  and 
means  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  control  at  least  the  price  of  our 
products,  thereby  making  labor  more  profitable. .  . ."  This  was  the  ad- 
vice of  "Brother  Dornblaser"  who  later  became  an  active  acreage  re- 
strictionist  in  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of 
America.31 

The  acreage  restriction  crusade  continued  unabated.  From  the  legis- 
lative halls  of  Texas  came  advice  to  plant  one-fifth  less  cotton  in  1893, 
and  expect  prices  to  rise  to  10  and  12  cents  a  pound.  At  the  solicitation 
of  farmers,  merchants,  and  legislators,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
of  Texas  called  a  convention  in  Austin  on  March  10,  1893,  where  the 
producers  once  again  were  exhorted  to  form  an  interstate  association 
and  influence  prices.32 

Such  counsel  did  not  go  without  dissent.  A  protesting  South  Caro- 
linian, appalled  by  the  speed  with  which  the  "less  cotton"  campaigns 
were  spreading  throughout  the  South,  blamed  city  editors  who  were 
forever  advising  farmers  to  "quit  raising  5-cent  cotton,"  "raise  your 
own  meat,"  and  "don't  go  into  debt."  This  anguished  South  Carolinian 
wanted  to  know  just  how  the  tenants  could  obtain  supplies  from  mer- 
chants without  agreeing  to  raise  cotton ;  even  the  small  producer  owning 
a  few  acres  was  compelled  to  give  cotton  as  security  to  obtain  credit. 
Normally,  the  farmer  had  no  hogs  to  raise  meat ;  no  money  with  which 
to  buy  hogs;  and  if  he  had  the  funds,  he  might  not  have  had  the  land 
to  raise  them.  Cotton  raising  was  his  only  alternative.83 

Next  in  importance  was  the  tobacco  crop.  The  need  for  relief  was  felt 
especially  from  1886  to  1890  by  the  producers  who  suffered  from  high 
production  costs,  low  prices,  and  inefficient  marketing  methods.  In 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  market  reform  was  undertaken  jointly  by  the 
Wheel  and  the  Alliance;  but  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the 
Alliance  acted  independently.8* 

As  part  of  the  marketing  program,  farmers  were  urged  to  build  and 
operate  their  own  warehouses  and  factories.  During  the  fall  of  1888  the 
County  Alliance  of  Granville,  North  Carolina,  established  a  factory  to 
manufacture  its  own  tobacco;  warehouses  eventually  were  built  in 
Raleigh,  High  Point,  and  Danville,  North  Carolina;  and  in  Winston 
and  Clarksville,  Virginia. 
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Once  the  producers'  marketing  and  warehousing  program  gained 
headway,  business  firms  adopted  a  patronizing  attitude.  Patented  to- 
bacco barns  and  sticks  were  offered  to  Alliancemen  at  liberal  rates  of 
discount ;  Alliance  Cigars,  Alliance  Wagons,  Alliance  Plows,  and  Alli- 
ance Guano  were  placed  on  the  market.  Even  Farmers'  Alliance  Tobacco 
was  manufactured  by  a  company  having  no  affiliations  with  the  order. 

Since  records  of  the  operations  of  the  Alliance  warehouses  are  non- 
existent, we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  volume  of  business  they  trans- 
acted. We  do  know  that  warehouses  functioned  from  1888  to  1897,  and 
the  presumption  is  that  unsound  business  methods,  politics,  and  the 
Panic  of  1893  forced  many  to  the  wall.  The  manufacturing  of  tobacco 
reached  its  peak  from  1888  to  1894,  but  eight  of  the  eleven  factories  in 
operation  failed. 

Legislation  was  also  sought  to  lighten  the  warehousing  expenses  of 
the  tobacco  producers.  In  1891,  and  again  in  1893,  the  Alliance  tried 
without  success  to  reduce  the  charges  in  North  Carolina;  but  in  1895, 
owing  to  a  fusion  of  Populists  and  Republicans,  the  fees  were  lowered 
and  regulations  imposed  on  the  warehousemen.  In  1899  the  Alliance 
scored  a  partial  victory  in  neighboring  South  Carolina. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  developments  of  the  period  was 
the  mounting  hostility  of  the  growers  toward  the  American  Tobacco 
Company.  The  formation  of  the  abortive  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Indus- 
trial Union  of  the  Bright  Tobacco  Belt  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
in  1890  was  direct  proof  of  this.  In  1891  delegates  from  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  formed  the  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  campaign  against  the  tobacco  trust  that  reached  a 
high  level  early  in  the  1900's.35 

Action  against  the  "bagging  trust"  was  another  concern  of  the  Alli- 
ance. In  1889,  as  part  of  this  campaign,  representatives  of  the  cotton 
exchanges  and  the  growers  temporarily  agreed  to  fix  the  tare  on  cotton- 
covered  bales  at  16  pounds  and  jute-covered  bales  at  24  pounds.  But 
what  at  first  appeared  to  have  had  the  makings  of  a  lasting  agreement 
was  rejected  by  several  of  the  important  cotton  exchanges.  Efforts  to 
reconsider  the  subject  ended  in  failure;  however,  the  issue  was  kept 
constantly  before  the  Alliancemen  who  were  asked  to  substitute  cotton 
or  some  other  fiber  for  jute.88 

Many  producers  began  realizing  that  formation  of  their  own  associa- 
tions and  the  integration  of  them  into  regional  organizations  was  the 
best  way  (perhaps  the  only  way)  of  counteracting  the  influence  of  the 
large  corporations,  the  wholesalers,  and  the  retailers.  The  outcropping 
of  acreage  restriction  sentiment  was  but  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
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agrarian  thinking.  Like  the  producers  of  the  1850's,  the  producers  of 
the  1890's  considered  acreage  restriction  as  supplementary  to  the  with- 
holding of  crops  from  market.  The  agitation  continued  for  many  years 
until  such  practices  became  an  official  part  of  our  federal  agricultural 
policies. 

Much  can  be  said  in  criticism  of  the  Alliance,  but  in  view  of  the  trying 
conditions  under  which  it  operated,  its  efforts  were  hardly  wasted.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Grangers,  the  business  field  was  relatively  new  and 
Alliancemen  waged  an  uphill  battle  in  building  their  marketing  and 
purchasing  agencies.  The  much-heralded  conservatism  of  the  farmers 
was  no  guarantee  they  would  not  follow  their  leaders  into  rash  ventures. 
Serious  blunders  were  committed  in  attempting  to  do  too  much ;  and  it 
would  have  been  surprising  had  not  such  mistakes  been  made.  The  busi- 
ness agencies  needed  capital  and  credit,  efficient  managers,  and  a  back- 
log of  experiences  to  guide  them  during  their  troubled  first  years ;  but 
they  lacked  this.  The  associations  operated  without  the  benefit  of  legis- 
lation that  would  protect  them  from  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  country ; 
they  were  constantly  hampered  by  internal  dissension,  and  the  hostility 
or  indifference  of  the  farmers  who  lost  their  money  in  earlier  enter- 
prises. They  had  to  contend  with  town  merchants  and  wholesalers  who 
feared  that  the  success  of  the  farmers  would  jeopardize  their  own  busi- 
ness ;  an  apathetic  public,  frightened  by  labor  disturbances  and  the  cries 
of  socialism,  could  be  aroused  to  combat  the  legitimate  business  needs 
of  the  agriculturalists.  "It  is  not  accurate  to  record  these  early  efforts 
as  cooperative  failures,  for  they  were  simply  experiments  which  demon- 
strated that  successful  cooperative  undertakings  must  be  grounded  on 
something  more  substantial  than  economic  need."37 


Chapter  VII 
THE  ALLIANCE  ENTERS  POLITICS 

Critics  were  quick  to  point  out  that  the  program  of  the  Alliance  as 
originally  constituted  was  inherently  weak  because  of  its  basically  eco- 
nomic and  nonpolitical  character.  This,  in  their  opinion,  was  unrealistic 
and  regrettable.  Farmers  seeking  substantive  economic  reforms  in  a 
democratic  society  were  obligated  by  sheer  necessity  to  seek  their  goals 
by  means  of  direct  political  action.  From  this,  there  was  no  escape.  In 
this  manner  the  goal  of  economic  betterment  for  the  masses  could  be 
blended  with  the  ideal  of  obtaining  equality  in  politics.  The  farmer, 
the  common  man  in  whom  the  Alliance  had  such  faith,  possessed  "sound 
views"  and  was  fundamentally  good,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a  greater 
voice  in  shaping  public  policy.  It  was  high  time  that  the  economic  and 
political  phases  of  the  farmer's  reform  movement  moved  on  a  plane  of 
equality,  for  without  the  helping  hand  of  the  one,  the  goals  of  the  other 
were  unattainable. 

Interest  in  political  action  always  was  present  within  the  Alliance, 
even  when  sentiment  for  cooperative  business  was  at  its  peak.  The  polit- 
ical actionists  were  prepared  to  take  charge  at  the  slightest  provocation 
and  were  emboldened  after  the  failure  of  the  cooperatives  to  render  the 
anticipated  benefits.  These  politicos  received  fresh  encouragement  from 
the  writings  of  Edward  Bellamy  and  Henry  George,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Act  of  1887,  and  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 
of  1890.  They  were  convinced  that  politics  offered  the  dual  advantages 
of  speedier  relief  and  the  opportunity  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
members  away  from  their  defunct  business  agencies. 

The  strategy  was  to  convince  the  farmers  and  the  workers  that  the 
government  was  dominated  by  lawyers,  corporations,  trusts,  merchants, 
and  politicians  who  regarded  the  toiling  classes  as  legitimate  prey.1 
They  also  reminded  the  farmers  that  while  the  prices  they  received 
were  declining,  the  salaries  of  public  officials  were  mounting.  Worse 
still,  military  expenditures  were  threatening  to  convert  this  nation  into 
an  armed  camp,  and  saddle  the  taxpayers  with  a  war  machine  that 
would  have  the  ever-increasing  support  of  West  Point  graduates. 
Equally  alarming  was  the  "prostitute  press"  that  catered  to  these  privi- 
leged groups.2 

Simultaneously,  farmers  were  advised  to  take  an  abiding  interest  in 
politics,  until  they  filled  the  legislative  chambers.  It  was  good  enough 
for  well-wishers  to  advise  them  to  tend  to  their  farms,  live  within  their 
incomes,  avoid  going  into  debt,  pay  their  taxes,  and  permit  the  poli- 
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ticians  to  manage  the  government.  As  long  as  farmers  elected  men  whose 
occupations  differed  from  theirs,  they  could  expect  little  beneficial  legis- 
lation. "The  root  of  the  evil  lay  in  the  laws."  "The  Senate  is  not  what  it 
was  fifty,  forty  or  even  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  banker's 
office,  railroad  headquarters,  millionaires  consulting  chamber.  .  .  ."n 
Only  after  they  took  control  of  the  government  would  they  be  able  to 
protect  American  citizens  from  the  rapacious  corporations,  unscrupu- 
lous politicians,  and  their  sordid  business  allies.* 

The  more  conservative  Alliancemen  looked  askance  at  the  call  for 
political  action.  They  feared  that  the  heated  campaigns  would  divide 
the  farm  vote,  incite  class  legislation,  and  endanger  white  supremacy. 
"The  non- Alliancemen,  farmers,  merchants  and  professional  men,"  they 
were  warned,  "are  not  going  to  sit  idly  down  and  surrender  partici- 
pation in  the  government.  . . .  The  Alliance  cannot  exclude  them  in 
making  nominations,  and . .  .  expect  them  to  support  their  candi- 
dates  " 

Before  1890,  most  farmer  politicos  preferred  seizing  the  "balance  of 
power"  within  the  established  party.  The  Texans,  among  those  com- 
mitted to  this  strategy,  feared  that  defeat  at  the  polls  would  destroy 
the  Alliance;  hence  they  moved  slowly,  approving  a  measure  first  and 
then  persuading  the  dominant  party  to  incorporate  it  into  its  platform. 
Direct  nomination  of  Alliance  candidates,  wherever  possible,  was  to  be 
avoided.5 

The  year  1889  was  significant.  The  Farmers'  National  Congress  as- 
sembling for  its  annual  convention  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  No- 
vember 13-15  reflected  the  political  temper.  Presided  over  by  Rueben 
F.  Kolb,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  a  perennial  office- 
seeker,  the  convention  adopted  resolutions  reiterating  the  antimonopoly 
sentiments  of  the  day.  Trusts  and  combinations,  which  controlled  the 
markets  and  denied  the  farmers  their  just  rewards,  had  to  be  smashed. 
Agriculture  was  entitled  to  the  same  protection  other  industries  re- 
ceived; if  this  was  denied  them,  the  farmers  were  advised  to  "right 
the  wrong"  at  the  ballot  box.  Government  subsidies  for  the  merchant 
marine  were  sought  to  promote  direct  trade  between  our  producers  and 
foreign  purchasers;  and  Congress  was  asked  to  negotiate  commercial 
treaties  only  with  nations  that  made  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  legal  tender.6 
The  Montgomery  resolutions  might  have  lacked  the  militant  tone  of 
Alliance  conventions,  still  they  reflected  the  mounting  clamour  for 
political  action. 

More  important  was  the  monster  rally  held  in  St.  Louis  on  December 
3  to  forge  a  working  alignment  between  the  forces  of  organized  agri- 
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culture  and  organized  labor.  Organized  labor  was  represented  almost 
exclusively  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  organized  agriculture  by  the 
Southern  Alliance,  the  Northern  Alliance,  the  Colored  Alliance,  and  the 
Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association.  The  platform  was  chiefly  the 
handiwork  of  the  Southern  Alliance  and  the  Knights  of  Labor;  the 
Northern  Alliance  had  little  to  do  with  it,  even  though  it  was  in  accord 
with  some  but  not  all  the  principles  espoused.7 

Except  for  the  plank  on  government  ownership  of  railroads  and 
telegraph  lines,  the  St.  Louis  platform  was  nothing  more  than  a  recapit- 
ulation of  the  chief  agrarian  demands  of  the  day.  It  called  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  national  banking  system,  the  withdrawal  of  its  notes 
and  the  replacing  of  them  with  legal  tender  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
transact  business  on  a  cash  basis,  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  and  the  issuance  of  more  fractional  currency.  Land  held  by  aliens 
and  corporations  in  excess  of  their  legitimate  business  needs  should  be 
reclaimed  by  the  government  and  held  for  actual  settlers.  Public  ex- 
penditures had  to  be  curtailed  and  a  more  equitable  system  found  for 
distributing  the  tax  burden.8 

Inclusion  of  the  government  ownership  of  railroads,  according  to 
Professor  John  R.  Commons,  bespoke  "the  mental  subjection  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  to  the  farmers'  movement."  Commons  might  have 
qualified  this  by  adding  that  this  plank  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Middle 
Westerners  who  persuaded  the  delegates  into  believing  that  government 
ownership  would  bring  cheaper  freight  rates  to  the  farmers  and  higher 
wages  to  the  workers.  Many,  if  not  most,  Southerners  were  opposed  to 
a  federally  centralized  authority  on  general  principles.  One  Southerner 
predicted  that  with  federal  ownership  of  the  railroads  ".  . .  we  would 
have  Negro  conductors  on  every  railroad  in  the  South,  Negro  flagmen 
and  brakemen,  Negro  agents  at  depots  all  along  the  lines  of  railroads, 
and  young  lady  telegraphers . . .  compelled  to  associate  with  Negro 
agents  or  give  up  their  jobs."9 

The  idea  of  a  political  alliance  between  farmers  and  wage-earners 
was  met  with  mixed  feelings.  The  most  enthusiastic  heralded  this  as  an 
"impending  revolution"  and  the  start  of  a  new  party,  and  they  delivered 
many  testimonials  in  its  behalf ;  but  the  more  realistic  doubted  if  any- 
thing constructive  would  emerge.  The  Southern  Alliance  was  aggres- 
sive, ambitious,  highly  sectional,  and  more  or  less  committed  to  the 
principle  of  white  supremacy;  whereas  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  a 
decadent  labor  body  guided  by  a  set  of  economic  principles  destined  to 
collide  with  the  interests  of  the  farmers.  The  rank-and-file  Southerner 
was  unprepared  to  accept  any  such  political  marriage  of  convenience. 
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The  Alliance  Journal  probably  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  inarticulate 
adversaries  when  it  said:  "The  worst  elements  of  our  population  . . .  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Knights  of  Labor;  while  there  are  many- 
good  and  true  men  . . .  laboring  for  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes, 
still  there  is  a  large  number  of  them  who  are  opposed  to  our  laws  and 
the  principles  of  our  government,  who  would  destroy  all  ownership  in 
land  and  divide  the  possessions  of  others  among  all  other  classes.  The 
farmers,  as  a  class,  are  conservative,  and  are  the  strongest  supporters 
of  law  and  order,  and  it  is  not  to  their  interest  to  consummate  the 
amalgamation  desired  by  Mr.  Powderly  and  his  organization  . .  .  this 
seeking  an  alliance  with  the  largest  farmers  organization  in  the  country 
is  the  last  hope  they  cherish.  Let  it  be  a  vain  hope  !m0 

Equally  significant  was  the  revival  of  independent  political  agrarian- 
ism  in  the  states,  and  the  determination  of  the  far-sighted  Alliancemen 
to  channel  these  uncoordinated  efforts  into  an  effective  central  organi- 
zation. 

North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  states  thus  affected.  In  1888  Alliance- 
men  supported  Syndeham  B.  Alexander,  a  former  Confederate  officer,  a 
Granger,  and  state  senator  for  governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  His 
opponents  were  Daniel  G.  Fowle,  the  candidate  of  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad,  and  Charles  M.  Stedman,  the  lieutenant-governor. 
The  party  regulars,  anxious  to  promote  harmony,  offered  Alexander 
second  place  on  the  ticket,  but  he  refused  it.  The  nomination  was  then 
accepted  by  Thomas  M.  Holt,  a  manufacturer,  who  was  elected.  Then 
the  unexpected  happened ;  in  1891  Governor  Fowle  died  in  office  and 
Holt  succeeded  him.11 

The  North  Carolina  agrarians  might  have  been  discouraged  from 
sponsoring  a  more  comprehensive  legislative  program,  but  not  from 
reviving  the  campaign  for  a  state  railroad  commission.  A  bill  for  such  a 
commission  was  passed  by  the  House  but  met  its  death  in  the  Senate 
chiefly  because  of  the  inexperience  of  the  farmer  legislators.12  Aroused 
farmers  wrote  angry  letters  of  protest  to  the  legislators ;  drafted  chal- 
lenging resolutions ;  and  threatened  political  retaliation  against  all  who 
resisted  their  demands.  This  behavior  in  turn  antagonized  the  business 
and  professional  classes  in  the  towns,  the  lawyer-politicians,  and  rural 
and  urban  conservatives.13 

For  perfectly  obvious  reasons  Alliance  demands  for  free  silver,  in- 
come taxes,  the  subtreasury  plan,  the  abolition  of  national  banks,  and 
other  issues,  found  their  way  into  the  platform  of  the  state  Democratic 
Party.  Candidates  for  public  office  were  asked  to  declare  themselves 
either  for  or  against  these  proposals. 
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Insistence  by  the  Alliance  that  candidates  for  public  office  subscribe 
to  its  platform  antagonized  the  conservatives  and  alarmed  the  moder- 
ates who  feared  that  such  an  uncompromising  attitude  would  disrupt 
the  Democratic  Party,  revive  the  Republican,  and  restore  the  Negroes 
to  political  power.  Moderate  Democratic-Alliancemen  made  fervent 
pleas  for  unity.  The  youthful  Marion  Butler,  the  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Farmers'  Alliance,  still  a  loyal  Democrat  and  a  rising  force 
within  the  Alliance,  admonished  members  that  they  owed  it  to  them- 
selves to  regain  control  of  the  Democratic  party  and  end  boss  and 
machine  politics.14 

In  1890  there  was  an  important  "off-year"  election  in  North  Carolina 
politics ;  only  state  legislators  and  Congressmen  were  to  be  elected.15  On 
the  state  level,  the  Alliance  wanted  to  (1)  make  the  acceptance  of  more 
than  the  legal  rate  of  interest  a  criminal  offense,  (2)  establish  a  railroad 
commission,  (3)  exempt  the  mortgaged  portion  of  land  from  taxation, 
(4)  raise  school  taxes  by  25  per  cent,  and  (5)  provide  ample  funds  for 
the  education  of  children.16  And  they  were  encouraged  by  the  election 
returns.  Of  the  170  legislators  elected,  102  belonged  to  the  Alliance; 
and  the  order  theoretically  found  itself  in  a  position  to  pass  the  legis- 
lation it  desired.1'' 

Keen  interest  was  shown  in  the  election  of  Senator  Zebulon  B.  Vance, 
former  Civil  War  governor  of  the  state  and  a  man  with  a  large  follow- 
ing, who  adopted  a  compromising  position  with  respect  to  the  Alliance 
program.  He  favored  free  silver,  elimination  of  alien  land  ownership, 
and  the  issuance  of  fractional  currency;  but  he  believed  in  the  national 
bank  system,  opposed  curbs  on  future  sales,  the  government  ownership 
of  railroads,  and  most  of  all,  the  subtreasury  bill  which  bore  his  name.18 

In  neighboring  South  Carolina,  reform  sentiment  crystallized  before 
the  Alliance  became  a  power.  In  general,  however,  the  home  state  of  D. 
Wyatt  Aiken,  the  able  and  energetic  Granger,  and  of  Benjamin  Till- 
man, an  agrarian  protagonist  extraordinary,  proved  receptive  to  the 
new  movement. 

Tillman  headed  a  group  of  agrarian  rebels  who  organized  the 
Farmers'  Association  and  pressed  for  action  as  early  as  1888-1889.  As 
a  result,  a  bill  empowering  the  state  railroad  commission  to  fix  freight 
and  passenger  rates  was  passed,  but  another  outlawing  free  railroad 
passes  for  legislators  went  down  to  defeat.  Efforts  were  also  made  to 
reduce  the  salaries  of  judges  and  university  professors,  take  control  of 
the  fertilizer  tax  away  from  the  board  of  agriculture,  and  place  Tillman 
and  his  followers  in  charge.  Equally  unsuccessful  was  the  effort  to  call 
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a  convention  to  amend  the  constitution,  which  pandered  to  Yankee 
sentiment  and  was  "unfit  for  white  men  to  live  under."19 

Originally,  Tillman  feared  the  Alliance  as  a  rival  power  and  tried  to 
steer  it  onto  a  nonpolitical  course;  but  he  soon  became  convinced  that 
it  would  be  more  advisable  for  him  to  join  it  and  gain  control.  In  the 
campaign  of  1890,  he  found  it  a  useful  adjunct.  "Often,"  as  that  leader 
recalled,  "a  group  of  farmers  would  at  one  hour  constitute  themselves 
as  a  unit  of  the  Alliance,  adjourn,  and  then  at  another  hour,  without  a 
change  of  place,  reconstitute  themselves  a  pro-Tillman  political  club."20 

Since  1876,  farmer  opposition  in  the  state  was  directed  primarily 
against  the  Hampton-Butler  machine,  which  dominated  politics.  Alli- 
ance strength  in  South  Carolina  was  based  on  the  surviving  Granges, 
and  on  the  farmers  who  raised  corn  and  cotton  on  the  hillsides  and  </ 
"bottom-lands"  of  South  Carolina.21  Tillman  recognized  the  political  ryl 
potential  of  the  Alliance  and  the  Farmers'  Association,  but  he  also  re- 
spected the  regular  state  Democratic  organization.  He  realized  that  his 
chances  for  political  success  would  be  better  if  he  captured  control  of 
the  Democratic  organization  instead  of  building  an  independent  party 
to  fight  it.  Early  in  1889,  his  supporters  agreed  to  present  him  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination ;  and  later  that  year,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Farmers'  Association  approved  a  statement  of 
policy,  published  over  the  name  of  G.  Wash  Shell,  the  president.  It  was 
unmistakably  clear,  however,  that  this  "Shell  Manifesto"  was  written 
"on  the  porch"  of  the  Edgefield  farmer.22 

The  "Shell  Manifesto,"  in  challenging  tone,  called  on  "every  true 
Carolinian"  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  in  Columbia  on  March  27 
to  select  candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination.  The  Tillmanites, 
after  denying  they  wanted  to  disrupt  the  Democratic  Party  and  prom- 
ising to  abide  by  the  verdict  of  the  majority,  reduced  the  campaign  to  a 
battle  between  "the  common  people  who  redeemed  the  State  from 
Radical  rule"  and  those  who,  although  professing  "ante-bellum  ideals," 
were  really  running  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  families  and  a  ring 
of  politicians.  The  Tillman  farmers  leveled  their  guns  at  the  "aristo- 
cratic oligarchy,"  that  clique  that  bought  out,  slandered,  and  misrepre- 
sented every  champion  of  the  common  man,  and  channeled  its  favors 
through  "pet"  institutions  such  as  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
The  Citadel,  the  state  agricultural  bureau,  and  the  Columbia  Club.  Nor 
was  this  all.  They  accused  the  state  agricultural  bureau  of  wasting 
money  belonging  to  Clemson  College  and  of  failing  to  prosecute  fraud- 
ulent fertilizer  companies  that  defrauded  the  public.  Legislators  were 
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being  "bamboozled  and  debauched,"  serving  as  the  hirelings  of  corpo- 
rations, or  unwilling  to  protect  the  state  from  the  rapacious  hands  of 
Northern  railroad  interests.  The  railroad  commission  was  impotent ;  the 
state  senate  a  rich  man's  club ;  the  public  schools  were  neglected ;  and 
the  state  administration  derelict  in  its  duties. 

The  convention  assembled  as  scheduled  in  Columbia  with  233  dele- 
gates from  31  counties  in  attendance.  After  denying  charges  of  a  pos- 
sible bolt  from  the  Democratic  Party,  the  "Tillmanites"  elected  their 
slate  of  state  candidates  by  a  narrow  margin  of  121  to  114,  chiefly  be- 
cause they  controlled  the  chair,  fought  an  inexperienced  opposition,  and 
displayed  a  scrupulous  disregard  for  parliamentary  ethics.23 

"Anti-Tillmanites,"  or  the  conservatives,  lost  little  time  in  mobilizing 
their  forces.  In  a  farmers'  assembly  of  their  own  they  denounced  the 
March  convention  as  one  setting  a  dangerous  precedent  for  "the  honor- 
able profession  of  farming"  by  infesting  it  with  a  political  machine. 
Making  no  formal  nomination,  the  conservatives,  however,  agreed  to 
support  the  able,  cool,  and  dignified  Joseph  H.  Earle,  whose  chief  quali- 
fications for  office  were  that  he  had  risen  "from  poverty  to  prominence" 
and  fought  the  Republican  Reconstructionists.  General  John  Bratton, 
another  conservative  hopeful,  was  "a  planter  whose  outmoded  ideas, 
distinguished  war  record,  white  head,  and  athletic  bearing  symbolized 
the  romantic  past."  Earle's  calm,  dignified  arguments,  good  looks,  and 
polished  manners  might  have  appealed  to  the  conservatives,  but  they 
carried  little  weight  with  those  who  wanted  a  man  of  passionate  con- 
victions— Ben  Tillman  and  his  "one  eye,  his  homely  sunburned  face, 
his  informal  manners,  his  country  dress,  and  his  plain  and  even  vulgar 
language."  He  furnished  entertainment  and  hope;  and  as  one  said,  "He 
is  one  of  us,  but  wiser  and  more  learned  than  we  are."2* 

The  conservatives,  in  a  last  determined  effort  to  stop  Tillman,  organ- 
ized an  independent  movement  headed  by  Alexander  C.  Haskell,  a  Con- 
federate veteran,  a  lawyer,  and  bank  president  who  loathed  the  profane 
Tillman ;  his  supporters — "men  of  high  social  position" — garbed  them- 
selves "in  the  mantle  of  1876."  Many  anti-Tillmanites  withheld  support 
of  the  Haskell  movement  because  they  wanted  to  preserve  white  unity. 
It  was  a  choice  between  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Much  as  they  preferred 
Haskell,  the  unhappy  alternative  of  "Tillmanism  was  much  better  than 
Negroism  and  Radicalism."  Few  newspapers  espoused  the  Haskell 
cause ;  and  even  the  Negroes  showed  little  interest,  perhaps  from  fear 
"that  the  Tillmanites  would  draw  Negro  blood  if  Negroes  attempted  to 
vote."  Nothing  could  stop  this  white  agrarian  uprising ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1890,  Tillman  became  governor  by  a  substantial  majority.  About 
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sixty  Alliance  members  and  sympathizers  were  also  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature.25 

In  Georgia,  Alliancemen  likewise  prepared  the  way  for  a  political 
house-cleaning.  Over  a  three-year  period  they  enrolled  more  than 
100,000  members,  formed  approximately  2,000  sub- Alliances,  held  hun- 
dreds of  meetings,  and  enlisted  the  support  of  competent  men  who 
readied  themselves  for  the  political  regeneration  of  the  farmers.26 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  Georgia  constitution  of  1877  made  it 
unnecessary  to  regenerate  the  farmers ;  it  was  more  or  less  being  done 
for  them  in  perpetuity.  The  apportionment  system  disregarded  popu- 
lation and  taxpaying  ability,  discriminated  against  urban  representa- 
tion, and  gave  a  degree  of  control  to  the  agrarians  that  greatly  exceeded 
their  numbers.  As  a  result,  the  Georgia  legislature,  "over-manned  by 
rural  voters,"  appointed  Supreme  and  Superior  Court  judges,  solicitors, 
United  States  Senators,  and  performed  a  variety  of  other  functions  pre- 
sumably in  the  interests  of  the  farmers. 

But  judging  from  the  campaign  oratory,  an  outsider  could  easily 
have  gained  the  impression  that  it  was  the  cities  instead  of  the  rural 
areas  that  were  overrepresented.  Agrarian  politicos,  capitalizing  on 
the  "anti-urban,  anti-industrial"  sentiments  of  the  electorate,  conjured 
up  fears  of  the  factories,  corporations,  the  railroads,  Northern  capital, 
and  other  economic  enterprises  considered  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  farmers.  "Bourbonism"  and  the  "New  Departure"  threatened  to 
exterminate  agriculture ;  they  were  identified  with  Henry  Grady,  and 
political  leaders  such  as  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  Joseph  E.  Brown,  and  John 
B.  Gordon.  William  H.  Felton  and  Emory  H.  Speer,  who  represented 
the  mountain  and  hill  districts  of  north  Georgia,  and  whose  constituents 
had  interests  that  were  different  from  those  of  the  commercial  and 
urban  centers,  learned  the  political  advantages  of  attacking  these  men.27 

The  general  strategy  of  the  Georgia  Alliancemen  was  identical  with 
that  of  the  South  Carolinians:  act  through  the  trusted  channels  of  the 
Democratic  Party  because  most  farmers  were  Democrats;  and  it  was  a 
more  expedient  course  to  follow.  But  in  one  particular  the  Georgians 
agreed  with  their  brethren  in  North  Carolina,  and  that  was  in  employ- 
ing the  Alliance  "yardstick" — vote  only  for  candidates  who  would  sup- 
port the  demands  of  the  order.28 

In  1889  two  prominent  Georgians — W.  J.  Northen  and  Leonidas 
Felix  Livingston — sought  the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor. 
Both  had  Confederate  war  records,  had  served  in  the  Georgia  legisla- 
ture, had  been  presidents  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society — a  body 
of  some  influence — and  both  were  respectable,  conservative  men  anxious 
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to  climb  the  political  ladder  of  success.  Livingston,  the  president  of  the 
Georgia  Alliance  and  an  able  strategist,  was  credited  with  helping  C.  W. 
Macune  devise  the  subtreasury  plan,  and  was  regarded  as  more  proges- 
sive.  Northen,  however,  spoke  to  Alliance  meetings  and  was  considered 
friendly  to  the  general  aims  of  the  order.  As  political  tension  mounted, 
a  keen  rivalry  developed  between  the  two  condidates. 

Northen,  who  was  derided  as  a  "yankee,"  a  "fake  farmer,"  and  a 
consort  of  the  bloated  "silk-hat  bosses,"  pleaded  for  better  farming 
methods,  the  Alliance  money  program,  economies  in  government,  and 
better  rural  schools,  attacked  the  "jute-bagging  trust"  and  voiced  reser- 
vations over  the  subtreasury  plan.  Emphasizing  his  prime  concern  for 
the  farmer,  Northen  also  wanted  to  avoid  being  identified  as  the  can- 
didate of  a  single  class  or  the  enemy  of  "honest  business."29 

Livingston,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded  that  the  Alliance  "yard- 
stick"— "subtreasury  and  all" — be  applied  to  all  office-seekers  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  opportunist  from  climbing  aboard  the  "band 
wagon."  All  candidates,  he  felt,  were  obligated  to  subscribe  to  the  St. 
Louis  platform  and  be  courageous  enough  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
On  the  state  and  local  levels,  Livingston  favored  more  power  for  the 
railway  commission,  tax  and  prison  reform  (including  the  abolition  of 
the  convict  lease  system),  curbs  on  speculators  and  combinations,  aid 
to  public  schools,  and  honest  primaries  and  elections.80 

Before  the  primaries,  Livingston  appeared  to  have  had  the  support 
of  the  rank-and-file  farmers,  and  Northen  the  support  of  the  more 
substantial  landowners,  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  less  influential 
newspapers  across  the  state.  The  opposition  attempted  to  drive  a  sharp 
wedge  between  the  farmers  and  the  Alliance  by  portraying  the  farmers 
as  sound  and  conservative  men,  and  Alliance  leaders  such  as  Livingston 
as  untried  and  erratic.  Others  opposed  Alliance-sponsored  candidates 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Democratic  Party  should  not  yield  to  a  secret 
body.  Shortly  after  attending  a  harmony  conference  designed  to  heal 
the  breach  in  the  ranks,  Livingston  announced  his  candidacy  for  Con- 
gress from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District,  which  included  Atlanta ; 
and  in  August,  Northen  received  the  Democratic  nomination  by  accla- 
mation. 

The  campaigns  for  Congress,  the  state  legislature,  and  local  offices 
proved  exciting,  and  farmers  drove  miles  to  hear  the  rival  speakers. 
Livingston,  in  his  bid  for  office,  ran  against  the  incumbent  J.  D. 
Stewart,  who,  on  finding  he  was  no  match  for  "lively  Lon  Livingston," 
withdrew  from  the  campaign;  in  the  finals,  Livingston  had  little 
trouble  in  beating  his  Republican  opponent.31  In  the  Tenth  Congres- 
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sional  District  Tom  Watson  and  Major  George  E.  Barnes  presented 
an  interesting  study  in  contrasts.  Watson,  a  fiery  apostle  of  agrarian- 
ism,  had  a  farm  background  and  some  firsthand  knowledge  of  poverty. 
A  self-made  man,  he  taught  school,  studied  and  practiced  law,  and 
farmed.  He  knew  what  it  meant  to  farm  on  credit,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  the  money  question  was  the  most  important  topic  facing  the  coun- 
try. Barnes,  his  opponent,  by  reputation  "the  weightiest  man  in  Con- 
gress," was  a  gentle,  mild-mannered  person  who  seemed  to  embody  that 
which  the  farmers  feared  and  hated ;  as  a  city  resident  and  president  of 
the  Augusta  Gas  Company,  he  furnished  an  attractive  target.  In  the 
primary,  described  as  being  as  "hot  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace," 
Watson  carried  the  rural  counties  and  the  working-class  sections  of 
Augusta ;  and  in  the  finals  he  swamped  his  Republican  rival  by  a  10  to 
1  margin.82 

The  elections  brought  a  landslide  victory  to  the  Alliance  candidates. 
"In  six  out  of  ten  Congressional  districts,  the  'Bourbons'  lost  their  seats  ? 
[and]  in  the  other  four,  they  made  their  peace  with  the  'embattled 
farmers,'  via  the  less  radical  element.  The  Alliance  controlled  the  state 
convention,  chose  the  governor,  wrote  the  platform,  named  three- 
fourths  of  the  senators  and  four-fifths  of  the  representatives."  In  the 
Senate  some  31  of  the  44  members  were  Alliancemen;  and  in  the  lower 
house  137  of  the  174  were  Alliancemen  or  sympathizers.  The  urban 
counties,  which  had  a  total  representation  of  12,  sent  only  1  Allianceman 
to  the  legislature.  However,  Mcintosh  County  sent  Lectured  Crawford, 
a  Negro,  to  the  legislature.33 

In  Texas,  various  precautions  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  Alliance 
from  entering  politics,  but  beginning  in  1886  a  series  of  political  events 
occurred  which  made  it  difficult  to  resist  the  tide.  Farmers  in  Comanche 
County,  led  by  Thomas  Gaines  and  buttressed  with  Alliance  support, 
set  up  "a  full  Farmers'  Democratic  or  'Peoples'  Ticket,  and  organized 
a  system  of  schoolhouse  clubs  to  rid  the  county  of  'ring  politicians.'  " 
To  the  surprise  of  many,  the  ticket  was  a  success.  In  Erath  County  an 
identical  movement  supported  by  Alliancemen  also  broke  out;  this 
insurgent  wave  swept  the  "old  guard"  out  of  power,  won  control  of  the 
county,  and  waged  the  battles  of  the  farmers  until  being  absorbed  by 
the  Populists.  In  Lampasas  County,  disgruntled  agrarians  set  up  a 
"Nonpartisan  Party" ;  similar  steps  were  taken  in  Robertson,  Novarro, 
and  Red  River  counties. 

All  efforts  to  fuse  these  local  outbursts  into  a  statewide  antimonopoly 
movement  proved  futile.  Evan  Jones,  the  president  of  the  Texas  Alli- 
ance, refused  the  nomination  for  governor  from  fear  that  this  would 
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harm  the  organization.  The  Independents  then  turned  to  Marion 
Martin,  a  former  lieutenant-governor  and  the  nominee  of  the  Prohibi- 
tionists, who  was  finally  endorsed  by  the  "Amalgamated  Party"  con- 
vention in  Dallas  on  August  25,  1888.  Martin  also  had  the  support  of 
some  Republicans  and  ran  a  strong  second,  which  encouraged  the 
agrarians.34 

This  rising  political  fever  split  the  Texas  Alliance  wide  open.  We 
have  already  observed  that  business  enthusiasts,  such  as  C.  W.  Macune, 
opposed  political  action ;  but  they  were  headed  off  by  Thomas  Gaines 
and  W.  R.  Lamb,  who  believed  that  the  best  road  for  the  farmers  to  take 
was  the  political  road.  More  trouble  developed  over  the  role  of  the 
Democratic  Party ;  many  wanted  the  members  to  give  it  their  undivided 
loyalty,  but  others  wanted  a  new  party.  The  Democrats,  pressed  by  this 
reformist  spirit,  nominated  James  Stephen  Hogg,  a  popular  candidate, 
for  governor  on  a  platform  that  endorsed  many  Alliance  demands.  This 
"chastened  Democracy"  eased  the  pressure  for  a  new  party,  and  tem- 
porarily gave  the  Alliance  a  semblance  of  unity.1'5 

Hogg,  an  imposing  figure  of  good  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  and  a  native 
of  Cherokee  County,  stood  6  feet  2  inches,  weighed  285  pounds,  and 
was  acceptable  to  the  conservatives  and  the  masses.  Hogg  started  as  a 
newspaperman,  read  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  then  served  as 
county  attorney,  district  attorney,  and  finally  as  state  attorney-general. 
Hogg's  opposition  to  the  Traffic  Association,  which  had  been  formed 
by  the  railroads,  endeared  him  to  the  rural  elements,  and  helped  him 
win  the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor.  His  platform  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a  railroad  commission  with  power  to  prevent 
abuses  and  compel  the  roads  to  charge  reasonable  rates  for  their 
services.  Planks  to  curb  the  activities  of  land  corporations  and  limit  the 
sale  of  public  lands  to  actual  settlers  were  equally  unpopular  with  the 
masses.39 

Hogg  had  much  in  common  with  "Pitchfork"  Ben  Tillman  and  Tom 
Watson,  but  he  was  little  known  outside  of  Texas.  Hogg,  "a  man  of  the 
people,"  was  the  first  native  to  become  governor  of  Texas;  he  spoke  the 
language  of  the  common  man  and  had  a  flair  for  the  commonplace ;  he 
"removed  his  coat  when  he  made  a  public  address  and  threw  his  sus- 
penders off  from  his  shoulders,  letting  them  dangle  about  his  knees, 
[and]  drank  out  of  the  water  pitcher  provided  for  him  'like  a  horse.'  " 

In  Tennessee,  Alliancemen  likewise  preferred  working  through  the 
Democratic  Party;  however,  the  state  Democrats  were  divided  into 
three  factions.  The  small  farmers,  momentarily  led  by  Robert  L.  (Bob) 
Taylor,  the  retiring  governor,  were  best  represented  by  John  Price 
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Buchanan,  president  of  the  Tennessee  Alliance  and  of  the  Farmers'  and 
Laborers'  Union.  The  remnants  of  the  old-line  Whigs,  who  joined  the 
secession  movement,  hated  radical  reconstruction,  and  feared  Negro 
domination,  were  headed  by  Colonel  A.  S.  Colyer,  a  Nashville  journal- 
ist, and  an  advocate  of  industrial  development.  The  state's  rights  Demo- 
crats, known  also  as  the  machine  politicians  and  Bourbons,  were  led  by 
Senator  Isham  G.  Harris,  a  former  Civil  War  governor  and  secessionist. 

Buchanan  came  from  a  pioneer  family  of  middle  Tennessee  and 
served  with  the  Confederate  forces.  A  frequent  delegate  to  Democratic 
state  conventions,  twice  elected  to  the  state  legislature  but  never  a 
leader  in  the  Democratic  Party,  Buchanan  came  to  the  forefront  largely 
because  of  Alliance  influence  and  was  the  leader  of  what  his  critics 
referred  to  as  the  "agricultural  know-nothings."  His  campaign  man- 
ager, John  H.  McDowell,  publisher  of  the  Weekly  Toiler,  was  a  relent- 
less champion  of  the  Alliance. 

Buchanan's  chief  rivals  for  the  Democratic  nomination  were  Jere 
Baxter  and  Josiah  Patterson.  Baxter  was  portrayed  by  his  supporters 
as  a  friend  of  the  farmers,  but  he  was  best  known  as  an  investor  in  rail- 
roads, iron  and  coal,  a  livestock  grower,  and  a  fancier  of  horses;  he 
made  no  appeal  to  Alliancemen  who  preferred  the  "ideal  one  gallus, 
copperas  breeches,  wool  hat  man  with  the  hoe."  Patterson,  the  other  con- 
testant and  a  Mississippian  by  birth,  served  as  a  colonel  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army  of  Nathan  B.  Forrest,  a  Tennessee  hero.  Supported  by  the 
Nashville  American  and  the  Memphis  Scimitar,  this  "big-brained  old 
champion  of  Bourbon  Democracy"  opposed  the  Alliance — especially  the 
subtreasury  plan,  spoke  fervently  about  a  "white  man's"  government, 
attributed  the  agricultural  depression  to  the  farmers,  and  proved  in- 
capable of  wooing  the  farmers. 

The  campaign  revealed  a  distinct  rural-urban  cleavage.  Buchanan's 
strength  was  in  the  agricultural  counties  of  middle  and  west  Tennessee, 
where  the  Alliance  had  a  large  membership.  Patterson  was  strongest  in 
Memphis,  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  Knoxville,  where  cheap  money 
and  other  Alliance  demands  were  unpopular.  Baxter's  support  came 
largely  from  eastern  Tennessee  where  he  advertised  heavily  in  the  rural 
press. 

Buchanan  was  declared  the  nominee  for  governor  by  unanimous  vote 
on  the  26th  ballot,  after  leading  the  field  from  the  start.  With  victory 
literally  assured  them,  the  Alliancemen  relaxed  their  agitation  for  the 
subtreasury  plan  and  other  demands  unacceptable  to  the  conservatives. 
Instead,  they  concentrated  on  the  traditional  grievances  of  the  South 
against  the  Republican  Party  and  Wall  Street,  the  high  tariff,  the 
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efforts  of  the  federal  government  to  control  state  elections ;  they  opposed 
corporate  and  alien  land  purchases,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  and  said  little  about  railroad  regulation.*' 

Once  nominated,  Buchanan  tried  to  promote  harmony  within  Demo- 
cratic ranks  and  convince  the  railroad,  industrial,  financial,  and  mining 
interests  that  the  Alliance  did  not  seek  their  destruction;  in  fact,  he 
tried  to  assure  them  they  stood  to  gain  from  currency  expansion  and 
farmer  prosperity.  When  the  campaign  began,  Buchanan  remained 
silent  on  many  Alliance  demands,  and  when  pressed  to  pronounce  him- 
self, replied  that  most  of  these  required  national  instead  of  state  legis- 
lation, hence  had  no  part  in  the  state  election.  Most  Tennessee  Demo- 
crats voted  for  Buchanan  not  because  they  felt  he  was  the  best-qualified 
man,  but  from  fear  that  the  Republican  candidate  might  win.38 

The  election  results  practically  assured  Tennessee  of  an  agrarian 
legislature.  Fourteen  of  the  thirty-three  members  in  the  state  senate, 
and  forty  of  the  ninety  in  the  lower  house,  were  Alliancemen.  Although 
short  of  a  majority,  the  Alliancemen  could  count  on  non- Alliance  legis- 
lators to  vote  with  them  when  strictly  agrarian  issues  were  at  stake/0 

In  Alabama,  two  developments  emerged  which  were  remarkably 
clear:  (1)  Rueben  F.  Kolb,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  was  deter- 
mined to  head  the  Alliance  forces  in  the  bid  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  governor;"  and  (2)  many  Alabamians,  farmers  and  non- 
farmers,  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  St.  Louis  platform  of  1889, 
especially  the  coalition  with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  denounced  it  as  a 
sordid  attempt  to  break  the  "Southern  Democracy,"  and  criticized  all 
delegates  for  their  participation.  Kolb,  when  questioned  about  the  St. 
Louis  platform,  denied  his  having  anything  to  do  with  it  or  even  of 
voting  for  it.  Despite  this  and  his  reaffirmation  of  faith  in  "white  su- 
premacy" and  the  Democratic  Party,  and  his  professed  opposition  to  a 
third  party,  many  Alabamians  doubted  Kolb's  sincerity.  Others  who 
attended  the  St.  Louis  convention  were  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment.42 

Rather  unfortunate  was  the  behavior  of  Benjamin  Terrell  of  Texas, 
the  lecturer  of  the  Southern  Alliance,  who  came  into  Alabama  to  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  Kolb  and  the  St.  Louis  platform.  Aggressive,  out- 
spoken, and  officious,  Terrell  offended  many  when  he  told  a  Scottsboro 
group:  "We  [the  Alliance]  shall  say  to  our  Congressmen,  'we  own  you. 
Do  as  we  tell  you  or  you  don't  go  back.'  That's  the  way  the  monied 
powers  have  dictated  to  them.  It's  our  turn  now."  He  denounced  the 
Alabama  congressmen  as  "frauds,"  charged  that  the  state  government 
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had  been  "rotten"  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  that  the  Alliance  had 
all  the  power  it  needed  to  control  the  political  and  economic  life  of 
Alabama.43 

The  early  strength  of  Kolb  convinced  his  opponents  that  the  best  way 
of  defeating  him  was  by  drafting  "favorite  sons"  from  several  parts  of 
the  state,  and  then  pooling  their  votes  in  the  state  convention.  But  as 
the  date  of  the  convention  neared,  Kolb  had  more  delegates  pledged  to 
him  than  any  other  two  men.  But  the  executive  committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  determined  to  beat  Kolb,  assembled  early  in  Montgomery 
to  chart  its  course.44  Referred  to  as  the  most  exciting  since  the  "Secession 
Convention  of  1861"  and  as  the  "crime  of  1890,"  the  Montgomery  con- 
vention was  a  novel  experience  for  many  farmers,  who  comprised  two- 
thirds  of  the  delegates.  Most  farmer  delegates  were  inexperienced;  while 
they  sat,  the  politicians  lobbied ;  and  as  a  result,  the  proceedings  were 
dominated  by  a  handful  of  nonagrarians.  After  three  days,  no  progress 
had  been  made  in  nominating  candidates,  and  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
had  come  to  Montgomery  at  the  request  of  Kolb,  discovered  that  their 
finances  had  given  out  and  railroad  tickets  expired.  This  threw  the 
Kolb  forces  into  a  rout,  and  their  standard-bearer,  facing  defeat,  with- 
drew in  behalf  of  party  harmony.45 

Kolb,  the  idol  of  the  Alliance  and  "wool  hat  boys,"  was  beaten  because 
of  inexperienced  leadership,  a  well-organized  opposition,  and  suspicions 
that  his  supporters  eventually  would  furnish  the  nucleus  for  a  third 
party.  Thomas  Goode  Jones,  the  victor,  urged  the  Democrats  to  stand 
together,  "for  Democracy  meant  home  rule,  Caucasian  government,  and 
prosperity  for  Alabama."  The  farmers'  legislature  elected  that  year  in- 
cluded many  Alliancemen,  Kolb  supporters,  and  men  of  considerable 
ability.46 

In  Virginia,  agrarian  sentiment  reached  a  peak  even  though  a  guber- 
natorial election  was  not  held  in  1890.  The  Granger  influence  that  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  creation  of  the  offices  of  state  chemist,  railroad  com- 
missioner, and  a  department  of  agriculture,  was  reinforced  by  farmer 
achievements  and  the  demands  of  the  late  1880's.  Agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  were  established  in  Blacksburg  and  other  parts  of  the 
state;  better  fertilizer  and  fruit-tree-inspection  laws,  and  three  bills 
incorporating  Alliance  cooperatives,  were  passed.  Pending  Alliance- 
supported  bills  included  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  farmers' 
institute,  legislation  restricting  work  for  women  and  children  under 
14  years  of  age  to  10  hours  a  day,  a  measure  repealing  the  state  charter 
to  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  provisions  for  the  inspection 
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of  meats  slaughtered  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  their 
sale.  The  influence  of  the  order  was  so  great  that  "Virginia's  ten  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  were  all  pledged  to  support  its  state  platform."47 

The  Florida  Alliance  did  not  succumb  to  the  political  fever  as  readily 
as  the  order  in  neighboring  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  but  it  did  pro- 
claim itself  in  favor  of  action  through  the  Democratic  Party.  R.  F. 
Rogers,  the  president  of  the  Florida  order,  summarized  it  as  follows: 
"When  we  secured  our  cardinal  principles  in  the  Democratic  platform, 
our  victory  was  won,  and  we  insisted  that  the  Democratic  party  furnish 
the  men.  They  did  so  and  we  intend  to  stand  by  them,  with  an  abiding 
faith  that  they  will  never  desert  our  colors  before  the  battlements  of  the 
enemy.  Should  we  be  deceived,  we  have  a  speedy  remedy  at  hand  and 
shall  exercise  it. . .  ,"48 

The  elections  of  1890  gave  the  Southern  Alliance  considerable  en- 
couragement.*9 The  legislatures  of  no  less  than  seven  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River — Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee — were  dominated  by  the  Alli- 
ance. About  forty-four  Alliancemen  and  their  sympathizers  were 
elected  to  the  House,  and  a  few  to  the  Senate.50 

The  results  reflected  the  preferences  of  the  farmers.  Relief  was  what 
they  wanted,  but  relief  through  the  trusted  channels  of  the  "white 
man's"  party.  As  one  predicted,  it  was  a  "purging  of  Democratic  im- 
purities, and  up  to  date,  there  has  been  no  evidence  that  the  new  move- 
ment was  other  than  a  movement  strictly  within  the  lines  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party."61  President  Leonidas  L.  Polk,  in  analyzing  the  farmer 
vote  said:  "People  who  believe  that  the  issue  was  won  on  tariff  lines 
are  mistaken.  It  was  financial  reform  that  caused  the  sweep."  Late  in 
1890  the  president  of  the  Business  Agents'  Association  expressed  a  con- 
flicting view:  "There  are  thousands  who  will  take  more  interest  in 
securing  an  additional  pound  of  sugar  to  the  dollar,  or  five  cents  off  the 
yard  of  goods,  than  they  will  in  the  whole  political  movement."  The 
farmers  wanted  more  for  their  labors,  and  more  for  their  money.52 

Washington  Gladden,  a  preacher  of  the  social  gospel,  saw  much  good 
growing  out  of  the  farmers'  uprising.  He  anticipated  that  in  future 
sharper  focus  would  be  placed  on  economic  issues  that  previously  were 
treated  lightly  or  ignored.  The  electorate  would  be  given  a  chance  to 
consider  state  ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines ;  a  bipartisan 
grouping  might  emerge  in  Congress,  affording  the  electorate  oppor- 
tunities for  a  rational  discussion  of  the  issues  of  the  day.  Perhaps  a 
regrouping  and  reconstruction  of  the  major  political  parties  would 
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come  about  which  would  help  break  down  sectional  barriers  and  preju- 
dices. "The  farmers'  movement  is  not,  probably,  the  deluge ;  but  it  will 
prove  to  be  something  of  a  shower — in  some  quarters  a  cyclone — and  it 
will  clear  the  atmosphere."58 


Chapter  VIII 

THE  POPULIST  PARTY  UNDERMINES 
THE  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE 

Agrarian  triumphs  of  the  late  1890's  opened  the  floodgates  of  political 
action  in  a  manner  that  was  unprecedented  in  scope  and  intensity.  The 
members  of  the  Southern  Alliance  by  casting  their  votes  in  behalf  of 
the  agricultural  standard-bearers  were  an  unmistakable  force  in  these 
victories.  It  was  also  the  platform  of  the  Southern  Alliance  rather  than 
that  of  the  Northern  Alliance  which  was  chosen  by  the  agrarians  from 
which  to  cast  their  political  bait.  The  big  question  to  be  resolved  was 
whether  the  farmers  were  to  try  and  gain  control  of  the  Democratic 
Party  or  form  a  new  one  of  their  own.  In  all  these  struggles  the  South- 
ern Alliance  became  the  victim  of  a  political  tug-of-war  that  proved 
fatal.  The  politicos  scored  a  temporary  victory,  but  in  the  final  analysis 
they  literally  disemboweled  the  organization  from  which  they  received 
so  many  of  their  ideas  and  gained  so  much  of  their  inspiration. 

The  shouting  from  the  victories  in  November,  1890,  had  barely  sub- 
sided when  the  Southern  Alliance  prepared  for  its  historic  meeting  in 
Ocala,  Florida.  The  press  fully  anticipated  the  importance  of  this 
event ;  representatives  of  the  Associated  Press,  the  New  York  Herald, 
the  Sun,  and  the  Standard,  the  single-tax  paper,  covered  the  convention. 
Best  remembered  for  its  restatement  of  the  case  for  the  organized  farm 
groups,  the  Ocala  demands  served  as  the  platform  of  the  Populist  Party. 

Originally,  the  Alliance  was  scheduled  to  meet  in  Jacksonville,  but 
because  of  delays  the  convention  was  transferred  to  Ocala  where  the 
local  citizens  and  state  Alliancemen  made  elaborate  preparations  to 
welcome  the  delegates.  The  hospitality  was  part  of  a  promotional  plan 
to  publicize  the  state  and  encourage  the  producers  from  southern 
Florida  to  join  the  order.  As  a  result,  "the  farmer-delegates  and  their 
families  were  truly  regaled.  An  impressive  Alliance  Exposition  was 
staged  for  them;  all  entertainment  was  free ;  their  hotel  bills  and  rail- 
road fares  were  paid ;  carriages  were  provided  for  drives  in  and  around 
the  towns;  and  a  thousand  boxes  of  oranges  were  distributed  among 
them.  After  the  convention  a  party  of  three  hundred  enjoyed  a  week's 
free  tour  of  the  state. . .  .m 

Delegates  came  from  all  the  Southern  states  and  Kansas,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Colorado, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia;  others  were  expected  from  Michigan, 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  distant  California."  This  geographic  repre- 
sentation indicates  rather  conclusively  the  great  inroads  the  Southern 
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Alliance  had  made  into  Northern  territory,  and  leaves  few  doubts  as  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  Southern  order.  At  the  same  time,  the 
National  Colored  Alliance  met  as  a  separate  body.3 

Almost  everything  in  the  Ocala  platform  had  been  demanded  before 
in  one  form  or  another:  the  abolition  of  national  banks ;  2  per  cent  loans 
by  the  federal  government ;  expansion  of  the  currency  until  it  reached 
$50  per  capita;  lower  tariffs;  a  graduated  income  tax;  economies  in 
government;  curbs  on  future  dealings,  alien  land  ownership  and  the 
unearned  land  holdings  of  railroads  and  corporations;  government 
ownership  of  railroads  and  communications ;  and  the  direct  election  of 
United  States  senators.  Macune  estimated  that  about  thirteen  different 
pieces  of  legislation  would  have  to  be  passed  by  Congress  to  place  this 
comprehensive  program  into  operation/ 

As  expected,  the  third  party  became  a  crucial  issue.  Middle  Western 
delegates  advanced  strong  arguments  in  behalf  of  such  a  party  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Southerners  raised  equally  strong  objections  against  it.  In 
line  with  past  reasoning,  most  Southerners  found  it  impossible  to  sep- 
arate themselves  from  the  Democratic  Party,  because  it  promised  to 
maintain  "white  supremacy."  Macune  recommended  a  deferment  in 
action  until  February,  1892,  when  a  convention  could  decide  whether 
a  new  party  was  needed,  and  his  proposal  was  accepted.5 

The  position  of  the  Colored  Alliance  was  more  unequivocal. 
Humphrey,  the  general  superintendent,  took  an  unmistakable  position 
in  support  of  a  new  party,  and  the  delegates  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
the  move;  they  also  withdrew  a  resolution  criticizing  the  "white  alli- 
ance" for  some  of  its  past  actions,  but  approved  of  the  subtreasury  and 
single-tax  plans.6  The  proposition  to  lend  money  on  lands  was  mini- 
mized, because  "we  [Negroes]  have  nothing  to  buy  the  money  with.  Our 
muscle  is  our  stock  in  trade,  and  what  we  must  beg  the  Government  to 
do  is  to  recognize  that  muscle,  recognize  the  principle  that  labor  is  the 
basis  of  all  wealth,  and  if  the  Government  will  aid  us  take  care  of  the 
product  of  our  labor  that  will  be  all  that  we  demand."7 

The  subtreasury  plan,  next  to  the  third  party,  was  easily  the  most 
controversial  issue.8  As  a  federal  warehousing,  money-lending,  price- 
influencing  scheme,  the  subtreasury  plan  easily  aroused  the  hostility  of 
those  who  opposed  centralized  authority,  the  loss  of  states  rights,  and 
government  competition  with  local  business  interests.  The  subtreasury 
plan  had  much  in  common  with  the  cotton  warehousing  and  marketing 
schemes  of  the  early  1850's,  and  the  surplus-control  and  price-influenc- 
ing proposals  of  the  1920's. 

The  subtreasury  plan  was  based  on  the  premise  that  the  federal  gov- 
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ernment  was  obligated  to  assume  some  responsibility  for  satisfying  the 
credit  needs  of  the  farmers,  just  as  it  was  obligated  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  regulating  the  railroads  and  the  trusts.  Certainly,  the  federal 
government  was  in  a  much  stronger  position  to  finance  the  farmers  than 
were  the  private  banks  or  the  capital-starved  business  associations  of 
the  Alliancemen.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  subtreasury  was  to  ease  credit, 
make  currency  more  abundant,  raise  farm  prices,  lower  interest  rates, 
and  bring  prosperous  days  to  agriculture.  Past  reverses  would  be  for- 
gotten, and  interest  in  the  Alliance  revived.9 

Macune's  claim  of  originating  the  plan  but  insisting  on  secrecy  on 
the  presumed  grounds  that  this  embodied  a  scheme  "to  break  the  back 
of  the  money  power,"  and  that  he,  as  a  result,  would  be  hunted  and 
hounded  by  every  conceivable  means,  represented  nothing  but  a  melo- 
dramatic bid  for  martyrdom.10  If  anything,  the  pages  of  the  National 
Economist  and  Southern  Mercury  reveal  that  the  subtreasury  plan  had 
many  fathers. 

Bills  embodying  the  principles  of  the  subtreasury  were  introduced 
by  Congressman  John  A.  Pickler  of  South  Dakota,  and  Senator  Zebulon 
B.  Vance  of  North  Carolina.  Allowing  for  differences  in  details,  the 
mechanics  of  the  plan  were  essentially  as  follows.  In  any  county,  citizens 
who  raised  or  sold  more  than  $500,000  worth  of  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  rice,  and  other  products  could  petition  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  establish  a  subtreasury  in  their  county,  and  he  would 
be  obligated  to  act.  Congress  would  finance  the  plan  by  issuing  treasury 
notes  which  would  become  legal  tender  for  public  and  private  debts. 
The  borrower  would  receive  treasury  notes  equal  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
current  market  price  of  the  commodities  he  stored,  pay  an  interest  rate 
of  1  per  cent  a  month,  and  assume  charges  for  insurance,  weighing, 
grading,  and  other  services.  Imported  products  were  ineligible  for 
storage,  and  the  administration  of  the  local  subtreasury  was  to  be  en- 
trusted to  an  elected  official.11 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  confining  the  plan  to  a  few  crops  in  a  way 
anticipated  the  basic  commodity  concept  of  the  New  Dealers.  Pro- 
ponents believed  that  crops  easy  to  handle  and  in  constant  demand 
should  come  within  the  storage  provisions  of  the  subtreasury  plan  at 
first.  If  applied  successfully  to  these,  then  other  commodities  would 
be  made  eligible  for  storage,  until  most,  perhaps  all,  phases  of  agri- 
cultural production  became  a  part  of  the  program.12  Some  Alliancemen 
wanted  to  restrict  the  plan  to  cotton  and  wheat,  the  leading  export 
articles,  on  the  theory  that  increases  in  the  prices  of  these  commodities 
would  bring  advances  in  the  prices  of  the  others.13 
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A  medley  of  arguments  was  given  as  to  why  the  subtreasury  plan 
should  become  law,  and  much  was  made  of  the  warehouses  presumably 
built  by  the  federal  government  to  store  the  whiskey  of  the  distillers,14 
of  the  lending  of  federal  funds  to  national  banks,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Committee,  of  booster  groups,  and  of  the  fact  that  former 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  their  widows  received  money  from 
the  United  States  Treasury.15  Reference  was  made  to  a  warehouse  plan 
that  operated  in  colonial  North  Carolina  for  the  relief  of  the  money- 
starved  producers.18  Alliancemen  even  compromised  with  their  anti- 
f  oreignism  and  cited  a  French  warehouse  system  that  aided  the  French- 
men in  1849 ;  they  also  cited  the  methods  used  by  Frederick  the  Great 
as  proof  of  the  practicability  of  the  subtreasury  idea.17  Holy  Scriptures 
were  also  quoted,  but  most  appealing  were  the  economic  arguments  that 
seemed  to  make  practical  sense.18  Advocates  were  so  confident  of  the 
appeal  the  subtreasury  would  have,  they  were  willing  to  yield  on  differ- 
ences in  details  to  bring  the  issue  before  the  voters.19 

Opponents  lost  little  time  in  denouncing  the  plan  as  impractical, 
visionary,  unconstitutional,  paternalistic,  and  as  a  socialistic  device 
that  would  concentrate  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  few  and  drain  the 
public  treasury.  Because  the  federal  government  lent  money  to  rail- 
roads, centennial  expositions,  national  banks,  and  warehouses,  was  no 
reason  for  the  farmers  to  expect  similar  help  from  the  public  treasury. 
These  financial  outlays  were  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least.20  If  anything, 
the  farmers  should  cooperate  to  halt  these  encroachments  on  the  public 
purse;  for  a  continuation  of  such  practices  would  lead  to  despotism, 
fortify  "the  money  power"  on  its  monopolistic  perch,  and  reduce  the 
farmers  to  serfdom  or  revolution.21  The  subtreasury  was  ridiculed  as  "a 
pawn-broking  idea,"  and  Texans  feared  that  if  it  became  law  it  would 
"fasten  the  clutches  of  the  party  in  power  upon  the  throats  of  the 
people."22  Ben  Tillman  objected,  if  the  administration  was  entrusted  to 
elected  instead  of  appointed  officials,  and  the  plan  was  restricted  to  five 
crops.  Why  should  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  become  the 
favorite  crops,  and  rice,  sugar,  barley,  and  other  commodities  be  dis- 
criminated against  f 8 

Many  Southerners  took  the  subtreasury  plan  seriously ;  much  more 
so  than  the  Northerners  who,  as  a  rule,  opposed  it.  In  1891  the  Virginia 
Alliance  attached  greater  importance  to  it  than  to  free  silver ;  and  in 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  a  candidate  for  public  office, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Alliance,  was  unworthy  of  the  farmers'  support 
unless  they  endorsed  the  plan.  In  North  Carolina,  the  wrath  of  Alliance- 
men  was  directed  against  Senator  Zebulon  Vance,  the  sponsor  of  the 
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bill  in  the  Senate,  who,  although  anxious  to  have  the  people  discuss  it, 
refused  to  vote  for  it  on  constitutional  and  practical  grounds.24 

Mississippi  once  again  became  a  testing  ground  of  agrarian  strength. 
In  1891  Senator  James  Z.  George,  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and  Sen- 
ator Edward  C.  Walthall,  his  colleague,  both  attacked  the  subtreasury. 
Senator  George  might  have  taken  his  cue  from  Senator  Lamar,  who  was 
reelected  in  1878  despite  his  refusal  to  vote  for  free  silver  as  the  Missis- 
sippi legislature  had  instructed  him.  Major  Etham  Barksdale,  who 
earlier  had  referred  to  the  subtreasury  plan  as  the  "most  stupendous 
centralization  project"  he  had  ever  heard  of,  endorsed  the  plan  and  won 
the  plaudits  of  the  Alliance.  Since  the  foes  of  the  subtreasury  were  in 
the  saddle,  the  reelection  of  George  was  assured.25 

Intimately  related  to  the  subtreasury  plan  was  another  proposal  for 
the  federal  government  to  make  loans  directly  to  the  farmers.  Such 
loans  were  intended  to  counteract  the  provisions  of  the  National  Bank- 
ing Act  that  forbade  national  banks  to  lend  money  on  real  estate.  In 
fact,  two  "easy-credit"  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress ;  one  by  Rep- 
resentative Lewis  P.  Featherston  of  Arkansas,  a  "Wheeler"  and  an 
Allianceman,  and  the  other  by  Senator  Leland  Stanford  of  California. 
The  Alliance  preferred  the  Featherston  bill,  despite  certain  limitations 
which  could  be  remedied,  and  opposed  the  Stanford  measure  because  it 
was  cumbersome,  expensive,  favored  the  large  holders  of  wild  lands  for 
speculation,  and  offered  slight  hope  of  relief  for  the  straggling,  mort- 
gage-ridden producers.  By  contrast,  the  Featherston  bill  gave  a  citizen, 
or  any  alien  desirous  of  becoming  a  citizen,  who  owned  from  10  to  320 
acres  and  had  half  of  the  land  under  cultivation,  the  opportunity  to 
borrow  up  to  one-half  its  value,  including  the  improvements.  The  loan 
was  to  be  limited  to  ten  years  and  the  interest  to  2  per  cent.26 

Even  though  most  Southern  Alliancemen  were  terrified  by  the 
thought  of  a  third  party,  a  small  minority  was  willing  to  experiment 
with  it.  Much  of  this  new  emphasis  was  furnished  by  the  three  Vincent 
brothers  of  Kansas  who  joined  the  Southern  Alliance  and  gave  it  a 
broader  political  complexion  than  most  Southerners  cared  for. 

We  have  seen  hitherto  the  strategy  of  the  Alliance  was  to  formulate  a 
series  of  demands  and  then  decide  what  the  tactics  were  to  be.  Whatever 
course  was  adopted,  the  Alliance  was  to  remain  strictly  nonpartisan — 
at  least  until  February,  1892,  when  the  third-party  question  was  to  be 
thoroughly  explored.  But  the  new  party  advocates  were  impatient,  and 
on  May  19,  1891,  they  assembled  in  Cincinnati  to  fire  the  opening  salvo 
of  the  1892  campaign.27 

As  suspected,  the  influence  of  the  South  in  Cincinnati  was  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence.  Of  an  estimated  1,400  delegates,  700  were  from 
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Kansas  and  Ohio ;  and  only  36  came  from  the  entire  South.  Critics  con- 
temptuously dismissed  the  gathering  as  a  weak,  "unrepresentative  side- 
show.'' Congressman  Livingston,  the  head  of  the  Georgia  Alliance,  was 
there  but  as  one  of  the  "unsympathetic  spectators"  who  wanted  no  part 
of  the  deliberations.  Leonidas  L.  Polk,  the  president  of  the  Southern 
Alliance,  thought  it  best  not  to  attend ;  but  he  addressed  a  letter  urging 
caution.  Elsewhere,  he  expressed  hope  that  the  Democratic  Party  would 
still  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  reform,  and  urged  an  educational  campaign 
before  attempting  to  form  a  third  party. 

If  nothing  else,  the  Cincinnati  convention  confirmed  the  fears  of  the 
Southerners.  Negro  participation  in  the  third  party  was  welcomed,  and 
the  handful  of  Southern  delegates  in  attendance  tried  to  enforce  the 
unit  rule,  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  compelled  the  Negroes  to  meet 
separately.  Equally  irritating  to  the  Southerners  were  the  efforts  of 
the  prohibitionists  and  woman  suffragists  to  incorporate  their  pet 
remedies  into  the  platform,  which  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  carbon  copy  of  the  Ocala  demands.  A  third-party  convention  was 
scheduled  to  assemble  in  St.  Louis  on  February  22,  1892.28 

The  National  Economist,  which  originally  opposed  the  Cincinnati 
convention,  reversed  its  field  and  predicted  that  it  would  supply  the  link 
to  unite  the  farmers  with  all  other  occupations  in  the  great  approaching 
conflict.  It  also  rejoiced  over  the  adoption  of  the  Ocala  platform,  includ- 
ing the  subtreasury  plan,  and  the  willingness  of  the  reformers  to  unite 
with  the  farmers  and  wage-earners  under  the  banner  of  the  Peoples 
Party.  That  summer  the  National  Economist  radiated  enthusiasm.29 

The  St.  Louis  conference  of  February  22,  1892,  described  as  "a  very 
stormy  affair"  in  which  "all  sorts  of  isms  struggled  for  recognition,"  and 
"an  assembly  of  cranks  composed  of  long-haired  men  and  short-haired 
women,"  indicated  that  third-party  sentiment  was  making  some  head- 
way in  the  South,  but  not  to  the  degree  that  the  Populists  anticipated.30 
By  this  time  Polk,  the  president  of  the  Southern  Alliance,  had  been  won 
over  to  the  third-party  idea;  but  his  sentiments  were  only  the  sentiments 
of  a  minority.  Events  demonstrated  that  Ben  Terrell  of  Texas,  who 
made  an  unsuccessful  bid  to  become  chairman  of  the  convention,  was 
more  representative  of  the  Southern  point  of  view  than  Polk.  Terrell 
wanted  action  from  within  the  Democratic  Party ;  so  did  Livingston  of 
Georgia,  who  made  it  clear  that  the  Southerners  would  never  consent 
to  a  program  that  threatened  to  divide  the  white  vote.31  Southern  oppo- 
sition to  the  third  party  was  so  strong  that  final  action  was  waived  to 
begin  work  on  the  platform,  which  Terrell  wanted  to  restrict  to  three 
issues:  "land,  money,  and  transportation."32 

But  the  reformers  and  labor  delegates  in  attendance  pressed  for  some- 
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thing  much  more  comprehensive.  Opposition  to  the  prohibitionists  and 
the  women  suffragists — especially  the  suffragists — was  pronounced,  be- 
cause they  promised  Negro  women  the  right  to  vote.33  Northern  labor 
delegates  wanted  a  plank  on  government  ownership  of  the  railroads 
inserted  into  the  platform,  and  the  Southerners  objected;  but  the 
Northerners  replied  that  this  was  a  fair  exchange,  since  they  endorsed 
the  subtreasury  plan  for  which  they  had  little  use.84 

Oratory  and  tumult  also  characterized  the  sessions  of  the  Colored 
Alliance  in  St.  Louis.  Ignatius  Donnelly  told  the  Negroes:  ".  . .  we  pro- 
pose to  wipe  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  out  of  our  geographies;  we 
propose  to  wipe  the  color  line  off  our  politics."  Humphrey,  the  general 
superintendent,  had  the  unhappy  faculty  of  infuriating  both  Negroes 
and  whites.  Before  the  convention  he  had  antagonized  white  farmers 
because  he  advised  Negro  farm  laborers  to  strike  unless  they  obtained 
a  cent  a  pound  for  picking  cotton ;  and  during  the  convention  Negro 
delegates  became  resentful  because  of  his  high-handed  methods  in 
rounding  up  third-party  votes.  Another  white  Allianceman  also  gained 
control  of  votes  in  the  name  of  the  Georgia  Colored  Alliance  and  cast 
them  for  the  third  party,  amidst  the  protests  of  Negroes  who  refused 
to  take  further  part  in  the  proceedings.36 

Even  though  the  Populists  expected  to  score  their  greatest  triumphs 
in  the  national  elections,  it  was  in  the  states  that  they  laid  the  ground- 
work for  their  campaigns,  and  in  the  states  where  one  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  movement  in  the  making. 

Early  in  1892,  Populism  was  an  unknown  quantity  in  North  Carolina. 
The  influence  of  the  Alliance  within  the  Democratic  Party  was  so  great 
that  it  was  preposterous  for  members  to  speak  of  a  new  political  align- 
ment. It  was  apparent,  however,  that  the  political  affiliations  of  the 
Alliance  hinged  upon  the  actions  of  Polk,  the  national  president,  and 
Marion  Butler,  an  aspiring  young  rebel.  Polk  and  Butler  emphasized 
principle  over  party  harmony,  and  spread  Alliance  propaganda  with 
vigor.  Polk,  we  have  seen,  expressed  opposition  to  the  Cincinnati  con- 
vention of  1891  but  was  won  over  to  the  third  party  by  the  time  the  St. 
Louis  convention  assembled.  But  Polk,  after  realizing  that  their  consti- 
tution forbade  the  endorsement  of  any  political  faction,  urged  the 
Alliancemen  to  hold  meetings  in  the  capacity  of  citizens  and  not  as 
members  of  an  Alliance,  and  endorse  the  party  that  upheld  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  order.38 

The  North  Carolina  Alliance  was  split  wide  open  by  the  St.  Louis 
conference.  Polk,  we  have  seen,  endorsed  its  actions ;  but  most  delegates 
were  opposed  to  the  third  party.  Marion  Butler,  who  apparently  hoped 
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to  capture  support  in  both  camps,  maintained  that  endorsement  of  the 
St.  Louis  platform  did  not  bind  one  to  the  third  party;  but  Polk  in- 
sisted that  it  did.  Polk  also  asked  the  North  Carolinians  to  sever  state 
from  national  politics,  hoping  in  this  manner  to  preserve  Democratic 
rule  and  maintain  white  supremacy  in  the  state,  and  obtain  the  neces- 
sary action  on  the  federal  level  that  state  legislation  could  never  achieve. 

Butler  and  his  supporters  still  preferred  working  from  within  the 
Democratic  Party,  even  though  they  pressed  for  acceptance  of  the  St. 
Louis  platform.  Subsequent  meetings  failed  to  heal  the  breach  between 
the  Butler  and  Polk  factions;  and  to  complicate  matters,  while  they 
quarreled  over  the  gubernatorial  nominee,  the  Democrats  endorsed 
Thomas  M.  Holt,  whom  many  farmers  opposed,  and  adopted  a  platform 
comprised  almost  entirely  of  Alliance  demands.87 

Formal  organization  of  the  Populist  Party  brought  a  sharp  protest 
from  the  executive  committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Alliance;  and 
Polk  countered  by  withdrawing  the  support  of  the  Progressive  Farmer. 
This,  in  turn,  revived  another  dispute.  Butler  and  others  always  con- 
tended that  an  official  organ  should  become  the  property  of  the  order, 
and  not  remain  under  the  control  of  an  individual.  The  feuding  be- 
tween Polk  and  Butler  came  to  an  untimely  end  on  June  11  with  the 
death  of  Polk.  This,  however,  did  not  silence  the  Progressive  Farmer 
or  keep  it  from  espousing  the  cause  of  Populism. 

Alliance  domination  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  North  Carolina 
might  have  prevailed  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  many  opposed 
the  renomination  of  Grover  Cleveland,  "the  stuifed  prophet,"  for  Presi- 
dent. Butler  lost  little  time  in  denouncing  Cleveland  as  the  spokesman 
of  the  New  England  plutocracy  and  the  hireling  of  the  business  in- 
terests, and  in  urging  Alliance  support  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
North  Carolina  "  'where  Anglo-Saxon  rule  and  good  government  is  the 
paramount  issue.'  "  But  the  executive  committee  of  the  North  Carolina 
Democratic  Party  thought  otherwise  when  it  ruled  that  support  of 
Cleveland  was  "the  test  of  Democracy." 

Nomination  of  Cleveland,  an  avowed  foe  of  free  silver,  was  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  political  careers  of  many  Alliancemen  ■  it  drove  untold 
numbers  who  believed  they  had  no  other  alternative,  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Populist  Party.  Butler,  who  hitherto  had  opposed  any  break  with 
the  Democrats,  finally  cast  his  lot  with  the  new  party  and  became  the 
state  chairman.  Harry  Skinner,  among  those  claiming  fatherhood  of 
the  subtreasury  plan,  indicated  a  willingness  to  accept  the  Populist 
nomination  for  governor,  but  on  condition  that  the  Republicans  refrain 
from  nominating  a  separate  ticket;  his  terms  were  rejected  and  Wyatt 
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Exum  was  selected  in  his  place.  Skinner,  like  others,  feared  a  third 
candidate  would  split  the  white  vote  and  make  Negro  rule  a  reality. 
The  Republicans  reluctantly  nominated  a  slate  of  candidates  to  keep 
peace  with  their  national  organization. 

North  Carolina  Democrats,  fearing  that  the  Populist  ticket  would 
bring  a  Republican  victory,  in  a  fit  of  desperation  decided  to  purge 
their  ranks  of  all  Alliancemen.  Senator  Vance,  whom  the  Alliancemen 
vainly  attempted  to  defeat,  was  also  asked  to  draft  a  statement  review- 
ing the  entire  situation,  stressing  the  hard  times  facing  the  nation,  and 
the  relief  that  a  lower  tariff  would  bring  the  farmers.  The  Populists 
immediately  construed  this  declaration  as  a  moral  triumph,  because  it 
forced  a  full  discussion  of  free  silver,  the  tariff,  banking,  and  other 
issues  into  the  open. 

During  the  thick  of  the  campaign,  tempers  flared,  names  were  called, 
and  violence  threatened.  The  Democrats  shouted  "nigger,"  threw  rotten 
eggs,  and  told  of  "a  secret,  oath-bound  political  organization,  known  as 
Gideon's  Band."  The  Populists  called  the  Democrats  boss-ridden 
stooges ;  and  Cleveland,  a  dupe.  During  a  debate,  the  Populist  candi- 
date for  governor,  Exum,  lost  his  temper  and  slashed  at  his  Democratic 
rival,  Charles  B.  Aycock,  with  a  knife.  Aycock  kept  his  poise  and  won 
many  votes  as  a  result.88 

Louisiana  also  was  influenced  by  Populism  but  in  an  indirect  fashion. 
In  1890  Winn  Parish  Alliancemen  bolted  from  a  district  Democratic 
convention  and  nominated  an  Alliance  lecturer  for  Congress;  and 
Populist  delegates  to  the  Cincinnati  convention  of  May,  1891,  expressed 
approval  of  the  third  party.  But  the  Louisianans,  instead  of  concen- 
trating their  arguments  on  issues  such  as  land,  transportation,  and 
money,  confined  their  agitation  almost  exclusively  to  reforming  the 
system  of  nominating  candidates  for  state  offices.  Unless  such  reforms 
were  forthcoming,  there  was  little  hope  of  obtaining  relief  on  the  state 
and  national  levels. 

In  Louisiana,  the  practice  was  to  apportion  delegates  to  a  state  con- 
vention on  the  basis  of  votes  cast  in  the  previous  election.  This  central- 
ized authority  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  The  political  bosses  in  the 
"swamp"  or  "black"  parishes  gained  control  of  the  "hill"  or  "white" 
parishes  by  counting  the  Negro  vote  that  never  was  cast.  The  governor, 
by  awarding  offices  to  the  black  parishes,  the  centers  of  the  greatest 
political  influence,  both  antagonized  the  whites  and  found  himself  as 
head  of  a  powerful  political  machine. 

The  gubernatorial  campaign  of  1892,  which  saw  a  split  in  the 
Alliance  vote,  and  waged  over  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Loui- 
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siana  State  Lottery  Company,  was  hardly  a  good  index  of  agrarian 
strength.  A  much  better  index  was  the  race  for  the  state  legislature,  in 
which  the  farmers  captured  two-thirds  of  the  senate  and  two-fifths  of 
the  house  seats.39 

In  neighboring  Mississippi,  developments  were  almost  a  complete 
replica  of  the  North  Carolina  experience.  When  Populists  elected  dele- 
gates to  the  Populist  national  convention  in  Omaha,  the  state  press 
revived  fears  of  the  breakup  of  the  solid  South,  and  the  need  for  pre- 
serving white  supremacy.  But  once  the  Democrats  renominated  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  defections  to  the  Populists  increased.  Populists  not  only 
refused  to  return  to  the  Democratic  fold,  but  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
the  votes  for  the  new  party  would  be  tabulated.40 

In  Tennessee,  differences  over  the  third  party  cut  heavily  into  the 
farmers'  ranks.  Governor  John  P.  Buchanan,  elected  with  strong  Alli- 
ance support  in  1890,  had  a  poor  chance  of  being  reelected  in  1892. 
Rival  factions  within  the  Democratic  Party  forgot  their  differences  in 
order  to  fight  the  third  party  and  its  influences,  and  made  known  their 
unwillingness  to  accept  Buchanan  "running  as  a  Democrat  on  a  third 
party  ticket."  The  anti-Buchanan  forces  united  behind  Judge  Peter 
Turney  who,  after  endorsing  the  "stated  purposes"  of  the  Farmer's 
Alliance,  attacked  the  Ocala  demands,  the  protective  tariff,  and  the 
demonetization  of  silver,  and  recommended  international  bimetallism.41 

The  limitations  of  Buchanan  were  obvious:  he  had  little  ability, 
lacked  the  qualities  of  leadership,  proved  incapable  of  arousing  his 
listeners  with  oratory,  stories,  or  entertainment,  and  lost  the  support  he 
had  had  in  1890.  One  of  his  ablest  supporters,  John  H.  McDowell,  went 
over  to  the  Populists.  Despite  Buchanan's  opposition  to  the  third  party, 
the  Populists,  in  appreciation  of  his  services,  drafted  a  platform  and 
submitted  it  to  him  in  hopes  he  would  reconsider  and  head  their  ticket. 

The  platform  of  the  Tennessee  Populists  furnished  an  interesting 
study  in  omissions.  The  subtreasury  plan  and  proposals  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  national  banks  and  the  return  of  government  lands  held  by  the 
railroads  in  excess  of  their  actual  needs  were  conspicuously  missing. 
So  was  the  tariff.  The  new  planks  included:  ".  . .  opposition  to  federal 
interference  in  state  elections,  abolition  of  the  penitentiary  lease  sys- 
tem, and  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years 
of  age  in  factories  and  workshops."  In  short,  the  Populists  realized  that 
their  only  chance  of  winning  was  by  tailoring  a  platform  satisfactory 
to  the  conservative  Democrats.42 

Formation  of  the  Populist  Party  drained  the  Democratic  Party  of 
what  Alliance  support  Buchanan  might  have  had ;  and  thus  eliminated 
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all  chances  of  his  being  renominated.  The  nomination  of  Turney  became 
a  mere  formality.  Buchanan  eventually  succumbed  to  pleas  that  he  run 
as  an  independent  Democrat,  and  ran  on  a  platform  favoring  a  low 
tariff,  a  ban  on  alien  land  ownership,  and  the  abolition  of  national 
banks.  His  platform  made  no  mention  of  the  subtreasury  plan  and  the 
government  ownership  of  railroads.48 

Buchanan's  defeat  literally  sounded  the  death  knell  of  Populism  in 
Tennessee.  Never  again  were  the  Populists  to  be  the  threat  they  were 
believed  to  have  been  in  1892.  In  1894,  and  again  in  1896,  they  nomi- 
nated Professor  A.  L.  Mims  for  governor,  but  these  efforts  were  in  vain. 
The  Populists  had  reached  the  end  of  the  road.4* 

In  Alabama,  the  Democrats  were  still  divided  into  the  same  factions 
that  battled  each  other  in  1890.  Rueben  F.  Kolb  mobilized  Alliance  and 
non- Alliance  support  to  fight  the  conservative  wing  headed  by  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  G.  Jones  •  and  both  factions  proclaimed  their  loyalty  to 
the  Democratic  Party.  Kolb  resumed  his  campaign  for  governor  by 
charging  that  in  1890  he  was  robbed  of  the  office;  whereas  Jones,  the 
incumbent,  "opposed  the  subtreasury,  land  loan  and  government  own- 
ership of  railroads  .  . .  stood  for  Cleveland,  'silver  or  no  silver,'  "  and 
sought  reelection  on  the  basis  of  party  precedent  and  a  sane  business 
administration.  "Sockless"  Jerry  Simpson,  "Whiskers"  Peffer,  and 
Ann  Lease  campaigned  for  Kolb  as  he  went  down  to  defeat  once  more. 
Kolb,  in  retaliation,  made  good  his  earlier  threat  to  "cross  the  Rubicon" 
and  fuse  with  the  Populists.45 

Texas  furnished  the  scene  of  another  bitter  battle  between  Democrats 
and  Populists.  The  Ocala  platform,  besides  bringing  a  split  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  came  as  an  anticlimax  to  the  farmers'  victory  of 
1890.  The  Alliance  expected  Governor  James  Stephen  Hogg  to  show 
more  than  a  passive  appreciation  for  the  support  he  received,  and  the 
order,  in  anticipation  of  these  favors,  appointed  a  legislative  committee 
to  represent  it  in  the  negotiations  with  the  chief  executive.  It  became 
apparent,  however,  that  Hogg  was  no  more  interested  in  appeasing  the 
Alliance  than  the  Alliance  was  in  overlooking  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Governor.  The  final  break  came  when  Harry  Tracy,  a  member  of 
the  Alliance  legislative  committee,  and  another  prominent  Allianceman 
came  to  blows.  Hogg  supporters  followed  up  this  encounter  with  an 
open  attack  on  the  Alliance  legislative  committee  for  dragging  the 
order  into  politics. 

If  the  battle  between  Hogg  and  the  Alliance  started  over  the  policies 
of  the  administration  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  Governor,  it  continued 
over  the  merits  of  the  subtreasury  plan.  Curiously  enough,  this  clash 
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began  shortly  after  the  elections  of  1890,  and  many  months  before  the 
next  campaign,  for  the  purpose  of  heading  off  the  Alliance  and  prevent- 
ing it  from  becoming  a  factor  in  1892. 

As  part  of  the  general  strategy,  Alliancemen  assembled  in  Fort 
Worth  to  repudiate  the  subtreasury  plan,  rid  the  order  of  "the  Tracy 
type  of  'bossism,'  "  and  force  the  withdrawal  of  the  Alliance  from  pol- 
itics. The  antisubtreasury  men  even  formed  "The  Grand  State  Farmers' 
Alliance,"  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  downfall  of 
the  older  order.46 

As  in  North  Carolina,  the  conservative  Democrats  proceeded  to  read 
the  Texas  Alliancemen  out  of  the  party.  The  conservative  reasoning 
was  that  an  Allianceman  who  accepted  the  Ocala  demands,  including 
the  subtreasury  plan,  could  not  belong  to  the  Democratic  Party.  It  was 
impossible  for  a  subtreasury  man  to  be  a  good  Democrat,  and  he  had  no 
right  to  claim  membership  in  the  party.  Next,  N.  W.  Finley,  the  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  issued  an  open  letter  in  which  he  gave 
all  subtreasury  Alliancemen  the  alternative  of  resigning  from  the  order 
or  leaving  the  Democratic  Party. 

Meanwhile,  the  Texas  independents,  who  shortly  became  the  Pop- 
ulists, welcomed  all  purged  Alliancemen  into  their  ranks ;  and  during 
the  summer  of  1891  they  staged  meetings,  picnics,  encampments,  and 
leveled  charges  of  perfidy  and  "bourbonism"  against  the  conservative 
Democrats.  From  August,  1891,  to  June,  1892,  the  Populists  organized 
more  than  two  thousand  clubs,  sending  organizers  "into  the  hills  and 
down  into  the  valleys  preaching  their  new  gospel  of  political  salvation." 
Eventually  the  Democratic  leaders,  surprised  by  the  aggressiveness  and 
determination  of  the  rebels,  realized  their  mistake  in  reading  them  out 
of  the  party,  and  tried  to  woo  them  back  into  the  fold.  But  it  was  too 
late;  the  break  was  final/7 

Some  eloquent  testimonials  were  also  delivered  in  behalf  of  the  Pop- 
ulists and  the  Negroes.  Never  again,  predicted  one  "apostle"  of  Popu- 
lism, would  members  of  his  race  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  "for  a  pair 
of  shoes  or  a  bottle  of  whiskey."  Another  reported  that  in  the  Southern 
counties,  the  Negroes  were  joining  the  Populists  in  "squads  and  com- 
panies." Much  was  made  of  the  Populist  promise  for  a  government  of 
all  the  people,  instead  of  the  whites.48 

In  Florida,  the  Ocala  platform  had  some  minor  effects  on  the  reform 
movement.  William  S.  Jennings,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Broward,  Albert 
W.  Gilchrist,  Park  Trammell,  and  a  few  others  reflected  Alliance  influ- 
ences, and  for  a  time  it  appeared  they  were  going  to  have  some  effects. 
In  April,  1891,  the  Alliancemen  constituted  a  majority  in  the  state  of 
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Florida;  but  they  so  dissipated  their  energies  in  electing  a  United 
States  senator  that  they  were  unable  to  enact  any  reform  legislation." 

In  Virginia,  the  tactics  were  the  same  as  in  other  states:  first,  Alli- 
ancemen  tried  to  make  the  Democratic  Party  the  vehicle  of  reform,  and 
if  that  failed,  they  threatened  to  go  over  to  the  third  party.  By  the 
summer  of  1891,  it  appeared  as  if  differences  between  the  Alliance  and 
the  Democratic  Party  had  been  resolved,  and  the  formation  of  a  third 
party  was  unlikely.  Except  for  the  greater  emphasis  on  the  subtreasury 
plan,  the  platform  of  the  Virginia  Alliance  was  comparable  to  that 
adopted  in  Ocala. 

In  December,  1891,  the  Virginians  were  in  a  position  to  enact  many 
of  the  Alliance  demands  into  law,  but  inexperience,  opportunism,  an 
impractical  enthusiasm  for  reform,  and  forces  beyond  the  control  of 
the  legislature,  reduced  them  to  helplessness.  Old-line  politicians,  be- 
sides being  better  financed  and  disciplined,  had  detected  the  political 
drift  of  the  day  quite  early  and  yielded  ground  temporarily,  hoping 
that  the  naive  agrarians  would  lead  themselves  to  political  destruction. 
The  failure  of  the  farmers,  plus  local  conditions  and  prejudices, 
strengthened  the  hold  of  the  machine  politicians. 

But  in  Virginia,  as  in  other  states,  once  the  Democrats  nominated 
Cleveland  many  Alliancemen  crossed  over  into  the  ranks  of  the  third 
party.  By  mid-June,  1892,  Populist  organizations  appeared  in  about 
forty-six  counties;  but  contrary  to  the  more  optimistic  reports,  new 
party  support  was  mild  and  confined  chiefly  to  "the  Southside"  of  the 
state.50 

Perhaps  the  most  outspoken  advocate  of  Populism  was  Tom  Watson 
of  Georgia.  An  Allianceman  from  beginning  to  end,  Watson  was  elected 
to  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  His  enthusiasm  had  reached  the 
stage  where  he  wanted  assurances  from  all  officeholders  elected  on  the 
Alliance  platform  that  they  would  not  compromise  with  principles  and 
yield  to  the  caucus.  He  disagreed  with  those  who  claimed  that  one 
should  merely  use  his  influence  to  have  the  party  accept  Alliance  meas- 
ures, and  that  after  failing  in  this,  he  should  fall  in  line  with  the 
majority  of  the  caucus.  The  duty  of  the  officeholder  was  to  his  con- 
stituency. When  one  found  himself  unable  to  act  in  harmony  with  the 
party  that  elected  him,  he  should  resign.  Watson  pressed  his  position 
before  the  Supreme  Council  and  was  upheld. 

Democrats  who  differed  with  Watson  were  more  concerned  with  elect- 
ing the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  December,  1891, 
and  anxious  to  prevent  any  break  in  the  party.  Charles  F.  Crisp,  one  of 
the  four  candidates  the  Georgia  Alliance  failed  to  defeat  for  Congress, 
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was  mentioned  prominently  for  the  post  of  Speaker.  A  conservative, 
conciliatory  man,  Crisp  was  concerned  more  with  party  harmony  than 
principle,  and  was  the  compromising  kind  of  politician  that  Watson 
feared. 

Several  weeks  before  the  regular  Democratic  Party  caucus,  federal 
officeholders  elected  on  the  Alliance  platform  met  to  decide  on  a  course 
of  action.  Of  the  twenty-five  assembled,  eighteen  favored  working  from 
within  the  Democratic  Party,  whereas  the  other  seven  led  by  Watson 
and  Simpson  of  Kansas  urged  unity  among  all  Alliancemen  to  break 
the  grip  of  the  conservative  Eastern  wing  of  the  party.  Watson  de- 
nounced Crisp  as  the  candidate  of  "the  boodlers  and  the  subsidy 
hunters,"  but  Livingston,  the  president  of  the  Georgia  Alliance,  de- 
fended him  as  a  tried  friend  and  denounced  the  idea  of  a  third  party.61 

Georgia  inevitably  become  a  hotbed  of  Populist  agitation.  "More  than 
a  score  of  Populist  weeklies  arose,  pouring  forth  their  volleys  into  'the 
rotten  old  parties,'  while  the  wool-hat  crowd  yelled,  'Turn  the  rascals 
out.' "  The  Populists  wanted  Watson  to  run  for  governor,  but  he  pre- 
ferred his  congressional  seat ;  so  they  turned  to  W.  L.  Peek,  an  Alliance- 
man  of  some  ability.52 

Watson  also  wanted  to  make  the  Negro  a  partner  in  the  third  party, 
and  presented  arguments  as  ably  as  any  Populist  of  the  day.  Watson 
observed  that  the  Negro  was  "founding  churches,  opening  schools,  main- 
taining newspapers,  entering  the  professions,  serving  on  juries,  decid- 
ing doubtful  elections,  drilling  as  a  volunteer  soldier,  and  piling  up 
cotton  which  amazes  the  world."  Whites  and  blacks  were  living  side  by 
side ;  and  he  predicted  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  two  races  would 
be  achieved  only  after  the  political  motives  that  kept  them  apart  were 
removed.  Southerners  had  to  assume  the  initiative  and  work  out  the 
details.  Federal  intervention,  or  "foreign  compulsion  of  any  sort," 
would  delay  matters ;  the  sooner  the  position  of  the  South  was  under- 
stood, the  quicker  this  objective  would  be  achieved. 

Watson  also  believed  that  both  races  would  support  the  Populist 
Party.  "The  white  people  of  the  South  will  never  support  the  Republi- 
can Party.  This  much  is  certain.  The  black  people  of  the  South  will 
never  support  the  Democratic  Party.  This  much  is  equally  certain: 
The  white  suffers  from  an  unjust  system  of  laws ;  he  is  told  that  he  is 
without  clothing  because  he  produces  too  much  cotton,  and  without 
food  because  corn  is  too  plentiful ;  because  he  sees  everybody  growing 
rich  off  the  products  of  labor  except  the  laborer;  because  the  million- 
aires who  manage  the  Democratic  Party  have  contemptuously  ignored 
his  plea  for  a  redress  of  grievances. . . ."  "If  the  Negro  was  educated 
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along  the  same  lines  as  the  white  man,  was  shown  that  his  poverty  and 
distress  came  from  the  same  sources,  and  given  some  assurances  that 
the  Populist  platform  would  give  him  a  fair  share  of  prosperity,  he 
would  react  in  the  same  manner  as  the  white  man  and  join  our  ranks." 

The  Populists,  said  Watson,  promised  to  work  for  the  advancement 
of  both  races  and  make  it  possible  for  "the  colored  man  to  have  the  same 
patriotic  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  South  that  the  white  possess."  "Let 
the  colored  laborer  realize,"  continued  Watson,  "that  our  platform 
gives  him  a  better  guaranty  for  political  independence ;  for  a  fair 
return  for  his  work;  a  better  chance  to  buy  a  home  and  keep  it;  a  better 
chance  to  educate  his  children  and  see  them  profitably  employed;  a 
better  chance  to  have  public  life  freed  from  race  collisions;  a  better 
chance  for  every  citizen  to  be  considered  as  a  citizen  regardless  of  color 
in  the  making  and  enforcing  of  laws. . .  ."53 

The  role  the  Populists  assigned  the  Negro  frightened  many  whites 
who  decided  to  remain  in  the  Democratic  Party ;  they  saw  much  merit 
in  some  phases  of  the  third-party  program,  but  to  force  racial  collabo- 
ration on  them  was  too  much.  In  Greene  County,  Georgia,  five  men  from 
each  race  were  placed  on  the  campaign  committee ;  whites  showed  their 
displeasure  by  severing  affiliations  with  the  Populists.  "Watson,  to 
stress  the  force  of  the  new  party,  published  the  names  of  about  two 
hundred  citizens  of  Carroll  County,  who  were  said  to  be  Populists  in 
the  People's  Party  Paper."  Some  of  those  listed  protested  vigorously, 
claiming  they  always  had  been  "dyed-in-the-wool  Democrats,"  and 
others  who  once  flirted  with  the  new  party  deserted  it  because  they 
could  not  accept  the  "nigger  in  the  woodpile." 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Negroes  for  the  Populists  varied.  Greensboro 
Negroes  "smiled  when  some  third-party  men  entered  to  speak  to  them." 
The  same  occurred  in  Douglas  County  and  in  Athens.  "The  rowdyism 
of  the  'Wool  Hat  Boys'  turned  some  Negroes,  as  well  as  Whites,  from 
the  Populist  Party  ...  a  third-party  man,  threatened  to  kill  some 
Negroes  if  they  attended  a  Democratic  meeting  ...  in  Washington. . . ." 
Two  third-party  men  threatened  an  old  Negro  for  distributing  invita- 
tions to  a  Democratic  barbecue.  "At  Lincolntown  it  was  charged  that 
Populists  were  arming  Negroes,  and  that  two  hundred  whites  and 
Negroes  walked  the  streets  with  pistols  sticking  from  their  pockets, 
yelling,  and  swearing  vengeance  to  their  opponents." 

The  Democrats  behaved  no  better.  The  "Democratic  Oligarchy . . . 
used  a  class  of  venal  Negroes  as  a  tool  against  their  third  party  op- 
ponents. These  Negroes  were  sent  over  the  country  to  harangue  those 
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who  attended  their  meetings;  to  vilify  the  whites  who  opposed  the 
oligarchy,  ridiculing  them  as  'poor  white  trash.'  ,,s* 

Southern  Populism  suffered  a  severe  blow  with  the  death  of  Leonidas 
L.  Polk  on  June  11,  1892,  a  few  weeks  before  the  Populists  assembled 
in  Omaha  to  nominate  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
Polk  had  been  mentioned  prominently  for  a  place  on  the  ticket,  and  he 
might  have  had  a  greater  appeal  to  the  cotton  producers;  Judge  Walter 
Q.  Gresham  also  had  strong  Southern  support,  but  declined  to  become 
a  candidate;  hence  the  field  was  left  open  for  James  B.  Weaver,  the 
veteran  Iowa  inflationist  who  defeated  James  Kyle  of  South  Dakota 
in  a  battle  between  the  "old  guard"  and  "the  new  blood."  James  G. 
Field  of  Virginia,  a  recent  convert  to  Populism,  was  chosen  as  Weaver's 
running  mate  after  defeating  Ben  Terrell,  a  prominent  Texan  whose 
name  was  linked  with  the  "cordage  trust."  Thus  the  third-party  ticket — 
this  crusade  in  behalf  of  all  the  people — was  headed  by  a  "Northern 
general"  flanked  by  a  "Southern  general."  Field,  the  Confederate  vet- 
eran, was  "expected  to  counterbalance .  . .  the  record  of  General 
Weaver,"  the  Yankee.55 

Field  had  a  long  record  as  a  soldier  and  a  lawyer,  and  was  well 
known  in  Virginia.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  served  in  the  far 
Western  campaign,  and  later  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  California.  Field's  title  of  general  was  a  matter  of  courtesy ; 
his  rank  in  the  Confederate  army  being  that  of  a  major.  After  the  war 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law;  and  from  1877  to  1882  he  served  as 
attorney-general  of  Virginia.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  agricultural 
problems  and  the  Farmers'  Assembly,  but  never  joined  the  Farmers' 
Alliance.  His  nomination  by  the  Populists  might  even  have  been  a 
mistake,  because  three  weeks  before  the  Omaha  convention  Field  had 
not  determined  whether  he  was  a  Populist.56 

Weaver  began  his  campaign  in  the  far  West,  where  he  aroused  con- 
siderable interest,  and  then  shifted  to  the  South.  Weaver,  traveling  in 
the  company  of  Mrs.  Weaver  and  Mrs.  Ann  Lease,  entered  the  South 
by  way  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Late  in  August,  1892,  he  spoke  in 
Beebe,  Arkansas,  to  an  audience  of  more  than  five  thousand  farmers 
who  had  come  many  miles  to  hear  him.  For  two  hours  he  denounced 
the  major  parties  and  predicted  that  the  movement  would  never  cease 
until  plutocracy  was  overthrown  and  "the  shackles  stricken  from  the 
limbs  of  the  agricultural  class  and  industries  generally."  "Cyclone" 
Davis  of  Texas  succeeded  him  on  the  platform  and  continued  the  blister- 
ing attack  on  the  malignant  forces  that  were  eating  the  vitals  out  of 
the  people. 
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Weaver  and  Field  formally  accepted  the  Populist  nominations  in 
Pensacola,  Florida,  on  September  17,  more  than  two  months  after  their 
nomination ;  the  reason  for  delay  was  that  they  wanted  "to  study  the 
Southern  situation."57 

Weaver's  tour  of  the  South  had  its  "unpleasan tries."  Mississippi 
Democrats  made  capital  of  his  alleged  record  as  a  Union  general,  ac- 
cused him  of  confiscating  livestock  and  food,  and  even  of  extorting 
money  from  the  citizens.58  He  encountered  his  first  serious  opposition 
in  Georgia  where  he  finally  protested  that  "the  spirit  of  rowdyism" 
prevailing  in  some  parts  of  the  state  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  fill 
the  remainder  of  his  speaking  engagements.  In  Macon  he  and  Mrs. 
Weaver  were  greeted  with  rotten  eggs.  "At  Atlanta  a  similar  crowd 
of  rowdies  gathered  bent  on  tumult  and  disorder.  Learning  of  this 
Mrs.  Lease  and  myself  refused  to  appear  either  in  the  forenoon  or 
evening."  Weaver  said  that  "the  disorder  was  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  young  roughs  who  infest  the  towns  and  who  were  incited  . . . 
by  persons  who  kept  in  the  background."  The  rural  people  and  former 
Confederate  soldiers,  he  added,  were  "manly,  almost  without  exception, 
in  their  conduct,  and  generally  in  sympathy."  The  authorities  appeared 
indifferent  to  the  "rowdies,"  and  in  some  instances,  gave  them  open 
encouragement. 

At  best,  Weaver's  tour  of  the  South  was  mildly  encouraging.  "His 
meetings  in  Mississippi  were  every  one  5,000  strong  and  in  Florida 
there  was  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  In  North  and  South  Carolina  their 
meetings  were  five  times  as  large  as  those  of  General  [Adlai]  Stevenson, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President;  at  Raleigh  they  had  at 
least  10,000  auditors  and  at  one  other  place  12,000." 

A  dramatic  incident  occurred  in  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  where  Weaver 
ended  his  Southern  tour.  During  the  Civil  War,  Weaver  had  served 
as  military  commander  of  the  area,  and  his  political  opponents  wanted 
to  discredit  him.  The  Democrats  knew  of  this  intended  attack  and  tried 
to  prevent  violence.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  opponents  from 
staging  a  rival  rally  and  denouncing  Weaver  as  "a  military  tyrant,  a 
renegade  legislator,  and  a  scoundrel  as  a  man."59 

Weaver  and  Field  polled  1,027,329  of  the  12,000,000  votes  cast,  or 
about  8.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  Cleveland  and  Stevenson  got  more  than 
46  per  cent;  Harrison  and  Morton,  about  45  per  cent.  The  Populists 
obtained  22  of  the  444  electoral  college  votes  and  became  the  first  third 
party  since  1860  to  win  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 

The  greatest  Populist  tally  was  scored  in  Kansas,  where  local  con- 
ditions and  leadership  contributed  heavily  to  the  result.  The  showing 
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in  the  South  was  disappointing:  Texas,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  polled  a  total  of  more  than  270,000  votes.60 

The  big  issues  that  divided  the  agrarians — the  third  party  and  the 
subtreasury  plan — had  taken  their  toll  in  membership,  votes,  and  ill- 
will.  By  election  time,  1892,  the  Southern  Alliance  had  become  a  mere 
shadow  of  itself.  The  political  extremists  favoring  a  new  political 
alignment  defeated  the  moderates  wanting  to  gain  "the  balance  of 
power"  within  the  Democratic  Party.  The  third  party,  to  be  sure, 
became  a  reality  but  at  the  expense  of  alienating  the  affections  of  many 
Southerners  who  opposed  it  to  the  bitter  end.  The  subtreasury  plan, 
almost  equally  divisive  as  an  issue,  failed  to  attract  enough  popular 
support,  hence  it  never  left  the  realm  of  an  idea ;  but  it  embodied  a  set 
of  principles  that  were  to  hound  the  administrations  of  Wilson,  Hoover, 
and  Roosevelt  until  they  became  a  part  of  public  policy.  Perhaps  the 
most  tragic  phases  in  Alliance  history  were  those  resulting  in  inter- 
necine strife  for  the  control  of  the  order.  The  election  results  "made 
apparent  once  more  the  fact  that  economic  issues  must  remain  sub- 
ordinate to  the  racial  problem  in  the  South  so  long  as  the  Negro  was  a 
potential  factor  in  politics."61  Most  Southerners  who  wanted  farm  relief 
and  reform  voted  the  "old  way" — the  Democratic  way — because  they 
believed  this  was  "the  only  way"  to  vote.  Alliance  goals,  if  attained, 
were  to  be  attained  through  a  party  that  was  tested,  without  jeopardiz- 
ing white  supremacy  and  encouraging  "the  Africanization  of  the 
South."63 


Chapter  IX 

THE  " GREAT  DEMOCRACY"  UNDERMINES 
THE  POPULIST  PARTY 

The  apathy  and  despair  that  affected  the  Populists  and  the  Alliance- 
men  created  fear  and  apprehension  over  the  future  of  the  farmers' 
movement.  The  dispute  between  Northerners  and  Southerners  seeking 
control  of  the  Southern  Alliance  equaled  in  rancor  and  ferocity  the 
battle  that  had  already  shaped  up  between  the  Populists  and  Demo- 
crats over  the  control  of  the  organization.  Efforts  to  revive  the  South- 
ern Alliance  after  1892  were  disrupted  by  the  surviving  hatreds,  the 
oncoming  of  the  depression,  the  schism  in  agrarian  circles  created  by 
President  Cleveland's  determination  to  repeal  the  Sherman  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act,  and  the  opportunism  of  the  Populists,  who  in  their  quest 
for  political  office,  sought  to  fuse  with  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike.  This  came  as  a  shocking  anticlimax  to  the  idealism  of  earlier 
years.  The  nomination  in  1896  of  a  Southerner  as  a  Vice-Presidential 
candidate  failed  to  swell  the  Populist  vote.  And  in  the  end  the  Popu- 
lists, in  seeing  the  Democrats  appropriate  a  large  part  of  their  plat- 
form, were  to  have  visited  upon  them  precisely  the  same  fate  they  had 
visited  upon  the  Southern  Alliance. 

No  one  understood  how  deep  the  wounds  of  the  campaign  of  1892 
had  cut  into  the  ranks  of  the  Southern  Alliance  better  than  the  dele- 
gates attending  the  annual  convention  in  Memphis.  It  was  clear  that 
the  third  party,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  subtreasury  plan,  had  taken 
their  toll  in  membership,  finances,  and  harmony,  and  only  a  miracle 
could  revive  the  Alliance.  Middle  Westerners  who  once  believed  that 
the  Southerners  would  bury  their  sectional  and  racial  grievances,  and 
unite  with  them  in  a  holy  crusade  against  the  monopolists,  were  in  a 
resentful  frame  of  mind.  Henry  L.  Loucks,  a  South  Dakotan,  found 
himself  in  the  unenviable  position  of  being  the  president  of  the  South- 
ern Alliance  and  of  criticizing  the  membership  of  the  organization  he 
headed.  Loucks,  after  conceding  his  mistake  in  believing  that  the 
Alliancemen  from  the  two  sections  could  unite,  and  then  blaming  the 
Southerners  for  the  poor  showing  in  1892,  recommended  a  test  of 
loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  order.1 

Charges  of  infidelity  were  denied  by  W.  R.  Cole,  a  Texas  delegate, 
who  reminded  critics  that  Southerners  organized  and  guided  the  Alli- 
ance during  its  formative  years,  and  that  it  was  a  bit  presumptuous  for 
the  "lately-arrived"  Middle  Westerners  to  adopt  a  sanctimonious  role. 

[136] 
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Cole  objected  to  the  "test  of  eligibility"  and  any  iron-clad  rule  for 
members  to  support  "any  and  all"  future  demands.  Such  a  policy  might 
force  a  member  to  vote  only  for  the  party  endorsing  Alliance  measures, 
bring  about  "the  fall"  of  the  oldest  members,  possibly  the  founders 
themselves,  and  transform  the  Alliance  from  an  educational  into  "a 
political  organization  more  despotic  and  far  more  dangerous  to  liberty 
than  any  this  country  had  hitherto  known."  Cole  presented  what  he 
considered  irrefutable  evidence  that  the  backbone  of  the  Populist 
Party  was  in  the  Carolinas  and  the  states  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Finally,  Cole  argued  that  the  founders  of  the  Alliance  were  Democrats, 
hence  a  genuine  Allianceman  could  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  with 
greater  consistency  than  the  Republican. 

The  sectional  wedge  in  the  Alliance  was  driven  deeper  when  General 
A.  M.  West  of  Mississippi  filed  a  protest  signed  by  delegates  from 
Texas,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio, 
which  criticized  the  manner  in  which  the  Supreme  Council  sessions 
were  conducted,  and  the  slandering  and  maligning  of  Macune.  H.  E. 
Taubeneck,  the  national  chairman  of  the  Peoples  Party,  George  F. 
Washburn,  another  member  of  the  committee,  and  M.  L.  Rankin,  the 
treasurer  (none  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Alliance) ,  West  charged, 
were  in  Memphis  seeking  officers  favorable  to  the  third  party.  The 
presence  of  these  "minions  and  emissaries,"  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Alliance  and  had  access  to  the  minutes  of  the  secret  session,  was 
indicative  of  the  disgraceful  state  into  which  the  order  had  fallen.2 

Another  dispute  revolved  about  the  ownership  of  the  National  Econ- 
omist, and  the  circulation  of  a  preelection  supplement  favorable  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  Macune  justified  this  action  on  the  grounds  that  as 
editor  he  was  obligated  to  publish  all  official  documents,  good  or  bad. 
But  Loucks  struck  back  hard,  accusing  Macune  of  publishing  a  garbled 
version  of  the  controversy  and  of  refusing  to  publish  letters  critical 
of  him.  Loucks  claimed  that  the  quarrel  embraced  Macune,  the  Supreme 
Council,  and  the  National  Economist,  and  was  more  than  a  clash  of 
personalities.  After  much  wrangling,  the  case  was  placed  before  the 
executive  committee  to  investigate  and  "do  whatever  the  honor  of  the 
Alliance  and  the  interests  of  justice  may  demand."  The  presumption 
was  that  the  National  Economist  would  be  discontinued  as  the  official 
organ,  unless  the  Southern  Alliance  was  obligated  to  continue  this  ar- 
rangement.3 

This  wrangle  over  the  third  party  and  the  ownership  of  the  National 
Economist  aggravated  older  issues  such  as  the  membership  of  Negroes, 
the  conflicting  commodity  interests  of  the  sections,  and  differences  over 
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legislation.  The  Southerners  barred  Negroes  from  membership  in  the 
same  organization,  but  permitted  them  to  organize  their  own;  the 
Middle  Westerners,  however,  were  permitted  to  do  as  they  saw  fit; 
but  Negroes  were  ineligible  for  membership  in  the  Supreme  Council. 
Since  most  Negroes  farmed  in  the  South,  the  racial  issue  was  purely 
an  academic  one  to  the  Middle  Westerners,  and  the  Southerners  re- 
sented having  others  tell  them  how  to  deal  with  this  question. 

Apart  from  the  internal  conflict  between  the  Southern  and  Middle 
Western  wings  of  the  Southern  Alliance,  there  were  differences  between 
the  Southern  and  Northern  Alliances  as  separate  and  distinct  entities. 
Northerners  and  Middle  Westerners  who  joined  the  Southern  Alliance 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  subtreasury  plan.  As  late  as  1890,  the 
more  conservative  Northern  Alliance  "never  even  discussed  this  scheme 
in  its  general  meetings,  nor  in  any  other  way  taken  the  view  of  its  mem- 
bers." This  same  observer  added:  "So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  its 
leaders  are  distinctly  and  earnestly  opposed  to  it,  believing  that  it  is 
impracticable,  to  start  with;  and  that,  if  practicable,  it  would  foster 
and  encourage  a  speculative  move,  which  would,  after  a  brief  and  fitful 
fever,  leave  the  West  in  a  state  of  boom-stricken  collapse."* 

The  conflicting  commodity  interests  were  best  observed  in  the  views 
of  Northern  and  Southern  producers  over  the  mixing  of  adulterants 
with  lard.  Compound  lard,  a  new  product,  in  which  cottonseed  oil  was 
an  important  ingredient,  threatened  the  market  for  hog  or  "pure"  lard, 
hence  the  interests  of  the  corn-raising  states  of  the  Middle  West.  At  the 
same  time,  this  new  product  stimulated  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  of 
the  South.  A  federal  tax  on  compound  lard  to  protect  the  corn-hog 
growers  of  the  Middle  West  was  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
South.  The  National  Colored  Alliance  believed  so  and  protested,  claim- 
ing that  this  levy  would  depress  the  price  of  cottonseed,  "the  colored 
man's  crop,"  and  force  greater  hardship  on  all  the  people.5 

An  issue  on  which  the  Northern  and  Southern  Alliances  temporarily 
compromised  their  differences  was  the  tariff.  Both  Alliances  favored  a 
tax  on  luxuries  and  a  reduction  of  levies  on  the  necessities  of  life.  In 
theory,  the  Southerners  favored  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  but  straddled 
the  issue  to  forestall  a  head-on  clash ;  whereas  the  Middle  Westerners, 
who  in  turn  might  have  been  skeptical  of  protection,  hesitated  to  dis- 
card it.  In  fact,  there  was  ample  cause  to  believe  that  the  Middle  West- 
erners favored  protection,  "if  they  derived  sufficient  benefit  from  it."a 

In  addition  to  the  internal  rows  and  sectional  cleavages,  there  were 
problems  of  a  structural  and  organizational  character.  For  one  thing, 
the  Southern  Alliance  was  a  poorly  integrated  organization  in  that  it 
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tried  to  absorb  too  many  diverse  elements,  and  often  was  forced  into 
compromises  to  win  nominal  support.  Farmers  joined  the  Alliance  at 
a  rapid  rate  without  being  sufficiently  informed  about  its  aims  and 
objectives;  better  organizers  and  more  skillful  methods  of  organizing 
and  collecting  dues  were  required ;  and  there  was  need  for  a  cheap  book 
to  present  the  work  of  the  order  in  a  short,  succinct  way.  An  idea  of 
how  dissension  and  disinterest  crippled  the  organization  might  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  in  November,  1892,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Washington  were  the  only  states  paying 
their  dues.7 

Besides  internal  dissension,  the  Alliance  also  suffered  from  hard 
times  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  began  in  the  South  in  1891,  and 
made  it  difficult  for  members  to  pay  their  dues.  In  December,  1891, 
"middling  uplands"  sold  at  7%  cents  per  pound,  which  meant  that  in 
many,  if  not  most,  instances  the  growers  were  unable  to  meet  their  costs 
of  production.8  There  must  have  been  hard  times  in  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Texas,  because  the  liabilities  in  1891  greatly 
exceeded  those  of  the  previous  two  years.9 

When  the  first  signs  of  panic  and  depression  became  apparent,  the 
agrarians  revived  their  attack  on  Eastern  financial  influences  and 
blamed  them  for  the  depression.  "Every  cent  the  south  and  west  will 
lose  by  the  present  squeeze,  New  England  will  gain."  The  ultimate  aim 
of  "these  conspirators,"  according  to  the  agrarians,  was  to  establish  a 
central  bank  in  New  York  or  Boston  and  give  it  the  exclusive  authority 
to  issue  paper  money.  After  squeezing  out  or  crippling  the  Southern 
and  Western  banks,  the  surviving  houses,  according  to  this  line  of 
reasoning,  would  become  mere  agents  of  the  central  bank.10 

The  imminent  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act  brought 
forth  the  anticipated  charges.  Low  cotton  prices  in  1893  were  blamed 
on  the  conspiracy  of  Cleveland,  Carlisle,  and  the  New  York  bankers  to 
demonetize  silver.11  In  Virginia,  Senator  John  Daniel,  a  popular  "easy 
money"  man,  and  Carter  Glass's  Lynchburg  News  fought  repeal ;  and 
in  Alabama,  Senator  Pugh  threatened  to  filibuster,  stall,  perhaps  pre- 
vent, the  vote  on  repeal."  The  most  vehement  attacks  came  from  Ben 
Tillman  of  South  Carolina  who  viewed  repeal  as  a  gigantic  scheme  of 
robbery,  urging  the  people  to  rise  with  all  their  might,  "hanging  some 
of  them  men  who  are  causing  it  all,  if  necessary."  Repeal,  cried  Tillman, 
was  destroying  the  debt-paying  power  of  the  farmers  for  the  benefit 
of  the  creditors,  the  bondholders,  and  the  capitalists.18  A  commonly  held 
view  was  that  the  financial  war  was  being  fought  along  the  old  Mason- 
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Dixon  Line,  that  the  opposing  forces  were  the  "sound  money  States, 
the  soft  money  States,  and  the  silver  States,"  and  that  the  people  in  the 
older,  wealthier,  and  more  densely  populated  states  advocated  a  mone- 
tary system  totally  different  from  that  demanded  by  the  people  of  the 
South  and  West." 

Some  of  the  more  imaginative  Southerners  who  considered  the  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  Silver  Act  inevitable,  revived  the  campaign  to  remove 
the  10  per  cent  tax  on  state  bank  notes,  get  the  state  banks  back  into  the 
business  of  issuing  money,  and  thus  satisfy  their  needs.  Reports  from 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  other  states  had  it  that  prep- 
arations were  being  made  to  resume  such  issues,  on  the  presumption 
that  Congress  would  repeal  the  federal  tax  simultaneously  with  the 
Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act.  Such  expectations  were  ill-founded.16 
The  House  voted  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  of  239  to  108;  whereas  the  Senate,  slower  in  act- 
ing because  of  opposition  in  the  cotton  and  silver  states,  voted  repeal 
of  the  same  act  by  a  vote  of  43  to  32.  The  10  per  cent  tax  on  state  bank 
notes,  however,  remained  on  the  statute  books.16 

The  only  consolation  the  Populists  received  from  this  episode  was 
they  could  reassure  the  farmers  they  could  expect  nothing  from  the 
Democrats,  and  it  would  be  to  their  best  interests  to  join  the  Populists 
in  a  crusade  "against  trusts,  combines,  monopolies  and  the  money 
devil."17 

A  significant  development,  obscured  somewhat  by  the  greater  interest 
in  free  silver  and  the  third  party,  was  the  growing  sentiment  for  a 
federal  income  tax.  The  United  States  had  had  little  peacetime  experi- 
ence with  this  form  of  taxation.  If  anything,  events  before  and  after 
the  Civil  War  confirmed  the  fact  that  most  Americans,  except  for  the 
discontented  farmers  of  the  South  and  West,  the  Socialists,  and  a  small 
circle  of  reformers,  were  suspicious  of  it. 

By  the  late  1880's  the  earlier  attitudes  of  hostility  had  softened.  The 
emergence  of  large  industrial  and  financial  combinations,  the  accumu- 
lation of  large  fortunes,  and  continued  hard  times,  forced  many  to 
reconsider  their  attitude.  The  general  property  tax  was  almost  exclu- 
sively a  real  property  tax,  "except  in  the  rural  districts  where  the 
tangible,  visible  personality  was  to  be  found.  The  rich  urban  investor 
in  securities,  the  wealthy  businessmen,  and  the  well-to-do  professional 
classes  were  escaping  taxation  almost  entirely."  The  weight  of  the  state 
and  local  taxes  were  falling  more  and  more  on  the  small  farmers,  who 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  voting  population,  and  who  were  becoming 
restless  because  of  their  inability  to  shift  the  burden.  The  complaints 
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of  the  agriculturists  became  "loud  and  deep" ;  and  for  some  years  a 
progressive  income  tax  was  conspicuous  in  the  platforms  of  the  farmers' 
conventions  throughout  the  country.18 

The  income  tax  became  a  part  of  the  Cleveland  administration  pro- 
gram in  a  somewhat  unexpected  manner.  Late  in  1893  Representative 
William  L.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
reduce  taxes  and  provide  revenue  for  the  government  and  other  pur- 
poses. Then  Representative  Benton  McMillin  of  Tennessee  introduced 
a  bill  that,  among  other  things,  called  for  a  tax  on  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual incomes,  and  an  increase  on  the  tax  for  distilled  spirits.  Shortly 
thereafter,  and  despite  protests  from  Eastern  Democrats,  the  proposals 
for  an  income  tax  and  a  tariff  were  merged  into  one.  Equally  significant 
was  the  effort  made  to  make  the  income  tax  a  test  of  party  loyalty .M 

The  merger  of  the  two  bills  appeared  somewhat  incongruous,  espe- 
cially to  those  opposing  the  income  tax.  Senator  William  A.  "Whiskers" 
Peffer  of  Kansas  claimed  that  this  feat  was  engineered  by  the  Populists 
in  Congress,  who  demanded  the  merger  as  their  price  to  Democratic 
pleas  for  immediate  action  on  the  tariff.  But  the  Peffer  claim  appears 
exaggerated;  the  Democrats  were  agreed  on  tariff  reform,  and  could 
have  voted  it  into  law  without  Populist  aid. 

The  debates  on  the  double-pronged  measure  elicited  the  customary 
arguments  of  sectionalism  and  class  legislation.  Easterners  protested 
that  the  income  tax  was  an  "insidious  and  deadly  assault  upon  state 
rights,  state  powers,  and  state  independence"  and  "the  most  conspicu- 
ous, far-going,  drastic,  sweeping  assertion  of  national  power  ...  in  our 
legislative  history" ;  that  the  Southerners  and  Westerners,  in  general, 
were  punishing  them  for  being  in  "comfortable  circumstances,"  and 
the  Southerners,  in  particular,  had  grown  sullen  and  bitter  over  their 
having  to  contribute  to  federal  pensions  they  were  ineligible  to  receive. 
Southerners,  in  advocating  a  federal  income  tax,  were  turning  their 
backs  on  the  teaching  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  and 
in  effect  had  become  "apostates,"  "deserters,"  and  "traitors"  to  the 
ancient  faith.20 

Congressmen  John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi,  John  C.  Tarsney 
and  Uriel  S.  Hall  of  Missouri,  Benton  McMillin  of  Tennessee,  and 
William  Jennings  Bryan  of  Nebraska  spoke  for  the  income  tax  with 
great  eloquence.  The  income  tax,  unlike  the  protective  tariff,  was  based 
on  the  surplus  instead  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  demanded  con- 
tributions from  the  wealthy  commensurate  with  the  protection  and 
benefits  received  from  the  government;  this  tax,  which  had  been  used 
successfully  by  foreign  nations  and  some  of  our  state  governments,  was 
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a  means  of  encouraging  economy  and  checking  huge  fortunes  which 
the  American  people  considered  a  threat  to  democracy.  The  vote  in  the 
House  showed  that  the  agricultural  South  and  Middle  West  were  pitted 
against  the  industrial  East  and  some  of  the  far  Western  states.  In  the 
Senate,  the  conservative  stronghold,  634  amendments  were  added  to  the 
bill  before  it  became  law  by  a  vote  of  39  to  34.a 

The  partisanship  and  bitterness  of  the  campaign  of  1892  carried  over 
into  the  postelection  months,  and  the  evidence  was  that  these  feelings 
would  continue  for  some  months  to  come.  The  stress  placed  on  national 
demands — land,  finances,  transportation — hardly  detracted  from  local 
and  state  issues. 

In  North  Carolina  the  agrarians  discovered  that  electing  nineteen 
farmers  to  the  state  senate  and  seventy-four  to  the  lower  house  was  no 
guarantee  that  farm  measures  would  receive  more  than  perfunctory 
attention.  Except  for  the  state  income  tax  and  the  forcing  of  the  Wil- 
mington and  Weldon  Railroad  to  surrender  its  immunity  from  tax- 
ation, the  farmer  legislators  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  promises. 
Worse  still,  the  future  of  Alliance  business  enterprises  was  in  danger. 
The  Alliance,  since  its  incorporation  under  state  law,  had  accumulated 
money  and  property.  Alliance  stockholders  who  remained  loyal  to  the 
Democratic  Party  complained  that  they  were  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
corporation  and  had  no  voice  in  the  management,  because  the  organi- 
zation and  its  subsidiaries  had  fallen  under  the  control  of  the  third 
party.  In  retaliation,  Democratic  Alliancemen  tried  to  rush  a  bill 
through  the  state  legislature  to  repeal  the  act  incorporating  the  Alli- 
ance, force  a  financial  settlement  of  its  affairs,  and  reimburse  the  stock- 
holders. Only  assurances  that  members  could  withdraw  their  money 
whenever  they  so  desired,  prevented  drastic  action  from  being  taken 
by  the  state  legislature.  However,  the  legislature  accepted  these  pro- 
posals in  a  spirit  which  indicated  that  the  slightest  deviation  would 
bring  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter.  This  eleventh-hour  action  might  have 
saved  the  corporate  status  of  the  Alliance,  but  did  little  to  curb  the 
bitterness  between  Populists  and  Democrats.22 

Populist  successes  in  1894  depended  largely  on  the  inroads  they  made 
into  Democratic  ranks,  and  the  cooperation  they  received  from  the  state 
Republicans.  Early  in  1894,  Marion  Butler,  the  chairman  of  the  North 
Carolina  Populist  Party,  unfolded  the  third-party  strategy  by  address- 
ing a  letter  to  the  voters  emphasizing  the  plight  of  the  farmers  in  1892 
and  how  many  farmers  had  voted  for  Democratic  candidates  on  the 
mistaken  assumption  that  they  would  obtain  the  necessary  relief.  But 
the  Democrats,  instead  of  aiding  the  farmers,  disfranchised  thousands 
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of  citizens  and  stole  the  vote  of  countless  others ;  the  Populists,  on  the 
other  hand,  "stood  by  the  people."  The  Populists  also  publicized  the 
conversion  of  prominent  Democrats;  made  futile  efforts  to  win  over 
Charles  B.  Aycock;  and  invited  members  of  the  professional  classes  to 
join  their  ranks.  But  for  the  time  being  fusion  with  the  Republicans 
was  kept  in  the  background,  hoping  that  this  would  win  over  more 
wavering  Democrats. 

The  North  Carolina  Democrats  realized  that  Cleveland  and  his 
policies  had  split  their  ranks,  and  assumed  that  the  Populists  and  Re- 
publicans would  fuse.  The  Democrats  endorsed  all  incumbents,  the 
national  platform,  applauded  Cleveland  for  his  stand  on  the  tariff, 
ignored  his  position  on  free  silver  but  reaffirmed  their  own  faith  in  it, 
and  made  a  miserable  attempt  to  divorce  national  from  state  politics. 

Fusion  of  Populists  and  Republicans  was  a  political  marriage  of 
convenience  and  opportunism,  based  on  a  common  hatred  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  anticipations  of  victory  in  1894.  The  Populist-Republican 
coalition  brought  victory  to  the  entire  state  ticket,  a  large  majority  in 
the  state  legislature,  and  sent  four  Populists  and  three  Republicans  to 
Congress.  The  Democrats  lost  control  of  North  Carolina  for  the  first 
time  since  1876.  Carr,  a  Democrat,  still  had  two  more  years  in  office, 
but  his  veto  power  was  gone ;  as  chief  executive,  he  could  do  little  to 
obstruct  the  work  of  the  fusion  legislature.23 

Developments  in  neighboring  Virginia  took  a  somewhat  comparable 
turn.  Populists,  encouraged  by  the  mid-year  elections  of  1893,  endorsed 
the  usual  Alliance  demands  and  placed  major  emphasis  on  inflation. 
The  nomination  for  governor  of  Captain  Edmund  Randolph  Cocke,  the 
grandson  of  Governor  Edmund  Randolph,  a  former  Princetonian,  a 
former  Confederate  army  officer,  and  a  farmer  of  wealth,  stood  out  in 
sharp  contrast  to  Populist  nominees  in  most  states.  Here  was  a  prince 
in  politics,  a  person  of  high  social  standing  and  influence,  conservative 
and  respectable,  with  an  appeal  to  the  wavering  farmer. 

The  Virginia  Democrats  were  compelled  to  make  concessions,  not  as 
many  as  the  farmers  would  have  liked,  but  concessions  nevertheless. 
Charles  T.  O'Ferrell,  their  gubernatorial  nominee,  a  friend  of  Cleve- 
land and  an  urban  vote-getter,  made  slight  appeal  to  the  farmers; 
however,  his  running  mate,  Major  Kent,  a  prominent  Allianceman  with 
strong  Populist  sympathies,  found  the  Confederate  traditions  and  social 
and  personal  ties  too  strong  to  make  the  break.  The  Democrats  relied 
on  an  inflationary  plank  and  sectional  hatreds  to  win  them  votes.  Popu- 
lism was  represented  as  something  "spat  forth  from  the  soil  of  Kansas," 
which  had  as  its  chief  sponsors  haters  and  vilifiers  of  the  South. 
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The  Populists  waged  an  uphill  battle,  making  the  money  standard 
the  chief  issue  of  the  campaign ;  relied  chiefly  on  local  leadership ;  and 
kept  the  Negroes  at  a  distance.  They  fully  exploited  the  free-silver 
argument  and  portrayed  the  gold  standard  as  being  worse  than  chattel 
slavery.  Local  party  leaders  such  as  General  Fields,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dential nominee  of  1892,  J.  Brad  Beverley,  and  Mann  Page  aided  the 
cause;  out-of-state  speakers  such  as  "Sockless"  Jerry  Simpson,  Con- 
gressman Lafe  Pence,  and  Judge  W.  J.  Kerr  also  took  the  speaker's 
platform.  Despite  Democratic  taunts  of  "Negro  rule"  and  "Mahone- 
ism,"  contacts  between  Negro  and  white  Populists  in  Virginia  were  at  a 
minimum. 

But  victory  was  not  to  be  denied  the  Virginia  Democrats.  O'Ferrell 
was  swept  into  office  by  the  largest  vote  obtained  by  a  gubernatorial 
candidate.  Captain  Cocke  polled  a  vote  of  81,239,  which  probably  was 
smaller  than  the  one  cast ;  and  the  Populists  were  far  from  discouraged. 
In  one  year  they  gained  over  70,000  votes  and  sent  ten  members  to  the 
Assembly.24 

The  campaign  in  Georgia  was  exciting.  The  influential  John  Temple 
Graves,  a  Democrat,  realized  his  party  faced  formidable  opposition, 
and  warned  colleagues  that  they  could  no  longer  "shake  the  red  flag  of 
negro  supremacy  in  the  face  of  the  masses  and  make  them  think  that 
life  and  death  and  salvation  depend  [ed]  on  voting  the  Democratic 
ticket."  Judge  James  K.  Hines,  the  Populist  candidate  for  governor — 
a  highly  respected  man  and  earnest  radical — had  much  in  common  with 
Captain  Cocke  of  Virginia.  Reputedly  one  of  the  first  professional  men 
in  the  state  to  endorse  the  Ocala  demands,  Hines  was  "a  highly  success- 
ful lawyer,  trained  at  Harvard,  once  Solicitor  General,  and  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Emory  College — a  Methodist  institution  of 
superlative  'respectability.'  "  The  Democratic  nomination  for  governor 
went  to  W.  Y.  Atkinson,  the  young  Democratic  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  chairman  of  the  state  executive  committee,  after  Clement  A.  Evans, 
a  former  Confederate  brigadier  general,  preacher,  and  inexperienced 
idealist,  withdrew  from  the  race.25 

Bitterness  reached  unbelievable  levels.  The  stormiest  campaigning 
occurred  in  the  "terrible  tenth"  congressional  district  where  Tom  Wat- 
son continued  his  fiery  denunciations  of  the  Democrats;  and  William 
H.  Felton's  "bloody  seventh"  was  a  close  second.  Invective,  intimida- 
tion, pistol-carrying,  drunken  revelry,  ballot-box  stuffing,  vote-buying, 
physical  violence,  and  several  deaths  characterized  the  campaigning. 

"We  had  to  do  it!"  declared  a  veteran  office-holder.  "Those  d 

Populists  would  have  ruined  the  country !" 
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Still  the  Populists  obtained  44.5  per  cent  of  the  ballots  cast  in 
Georgia,  more  than  twice  the  number  in  the  last  election,  and  whittled 
down  the  Democratic  majority  from  80,000  to  20,000.  The  fact  that 
Populists  carried  counties  normally  won  by  Democrats  perhaps  ex- 
plains why  returns  from  some  forty  counties  were  withheld  for  several 
weeks.28 

In  the  other  states,  the  third  party  was  unable  to  elect  governors,  but 
displayed  an  ability  to  send  members  to  state  legislatures  and  force 
the  Democrats  to  accept  Populist  principles.  In  Texas,  29  Democrats 
and  2  Populists  were  elected  to  the  state  senate ;  and  104  Democrats, 
22  Populists,  and  2  Republicans  were  sent  to  the  lower  house.27  In  South 
Carolina  the  Reform,  or  Tillman,  Democrats  elected  a  governor  and 
won  control  of  the  state  legislature.  In  Tennessee  the  Populists  took 
enough  votes  from  the  Democrats  to  elect  a  Republican  governor.28 

In  1895,  the  Mississippi  Populists  made  their  last  determined  stand 
for  public  office,  only  to  have  their  thunder  stolen  by  the  Democrats.  If 
nothing  else  the  Mississippi  Populists  produced  three  colorful  leaders: 
Frank  Burkitt,  the  "Populite  Moses,"  a  former  captain  in  the  Confed- 
erate forces,  a  schoolteacher,  farmer,  lawyer,  Granger,  Allianceman, 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  delegate  to  the  Mississippi  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1890;  Dr.  Rufus  K.  Prewitt,  also  a  former 
Confederate  officer,  Greenbacker,  Allianceman,  Populist  nominee  for 
governor  and  candidate  for  Congress,  and  a  doctor  of  medicine ;  and 
Thomas  P.  Gore,  a  blind  youthful  prodigy,  who  taught  school,  prac- 
ticed law,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  a  congressional  seat.29 

Meanwhile,  Marion  Butler,  a  clever  platform  speaker,  writer,  and 
propagandist  who  was  both  feared  and  hated  by  the  North  Carolina 
Democrats,  had  achieved  national  prominence  in  Populist  circles.  A 
native  of  Sampson  County,  North  Carolina,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  a  former  schoolteacher,  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  influential  Caucasian,  Butler  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in 
1890  as  a  Democrat,  became  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  chairman  of  the  Populist  Party  in  1892,  president  of  the 
Southern  Alliance  in  1894,  and  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  as 
a  result  of  the  fusion  of  Populist  and  Republican  forces.  In  1896  he 
became  chairman  of  the  national  committee  of  the  Populist  Party. 
Since  Butler  was  a  Southerner  he  had  special  appeal  to  Populists  who 
believed  he  might  replace  the  deceased  Polk.30 

The  Populist  convention  in  1896  purposely  was  scheduled  to  assemble 
after  the  conventions  of  the  major  parties  adjourned,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  both  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  "trusts"  and 
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"gold  bugs."  This,  the  belief  was,  would  cost  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  many  silver  and  antimonopoly  votes,  which  they,  in  turn, 
expected  to  capture.  Much  to  their  dismay,  while  the  Republicans  ful- 
filled their  fondest  expectations,  the  Democrats  nominated  William  J. 
Byran,  the  free  silverite,  and  absorbed  a  major  part  of  the  Populist 
demands. 

Several  things  were  conspicuous  in  St.  Louis  early  in  July  when  the 
Populists  assembled  for  their  convention.  For  the  most  part,  the  dele- 
gates were  poor  and  devoid  of  the  "ebullient  aggressiveness"  of  the 
Democrats  in  Chicago;  many  of  them  were  "gray  heads,"  and  others 
grown  white  in  previous  independent  movements.  Delegates  from  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas  were  there  to  vote  for  the  Chicago  ticket — Bryan 
and  Sewall — and  they  scored  an  early  victory  by  making  Senator  Allen 
of  Nebraska  chairman  of  the  convention,  and  James  B.  Weaver  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  The  "Chicago  ticket"  was 
opposed  largely  by  Southerners  who  came  from  communities  in  which 
the  Republican  Party  was  but  a  name,  and  where  Populists  and  Demo- 
crats were  the  bitterest  of  enemies.  Ignatius  Donnelly  of  Minnesota 
and  Jacob  Coxey  of  Ohio  also  favored  a  separate  ticket.31 

Southerners  pleaded  with  the  convention  to  reject  the  Democratic 
nominees  unless  pledges  or  conditions  were  forthcoming  which  would 
save  the  Populists  from  being  crushed  under  the  chariot  wheels  of 
Southern  Democracy.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  wrote  graphically:  "  'Cyclone' 
Davis,  spokesman  of  the  Texas  delegation,  tall  and  thin  as  a  southern 
pine,  with  eyes  kindled  with  the  fire  of  the  prophet,  a  voice  of  far 
reach  and  pathos,  and  a  vocabulary  almost  every  other  word  of  which 
seemed  drawn  from  the  Gospels  or  the  Denunciatory  Psalms,  wrestled 
and  prayed  with  the  convention  to  save  the  Populists  of  Texas  from 
the  fate  that  awaited  them  if  they  were  sent  back,  unprotected,  to  their 
old  enemies. . . .  The  line  between  the  old  Democracy  and  Populism  in 
the  South  is  largely  a  line  of  bloody  graves. . . .  When  the  convention 
deeided  to  indorse  Bryan  without  asking  for  any  pledge  from  the 
Democrats  for  the  protection  of  the  Southern  Populists  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  members,  a  member  of  Congress  . .  .  turned  to  me  and 
said:  This  may  cost  me  my  life.  I  can  return  home  only  at  that  risk. 
The  feeling  of  the  Democracy  against  us  is  one  of  murderous  hate.  I 
have  been  shot  at  many  times.  Grand  juries  will  not  indict  our  assail- 
ants. Courts  will  give  us  no  protection.'  "S2 

Acceptance  of  silver  and  other  planks  by  the  Democratic  Party  was 
satisfactory  to  the  Populists  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  but  the  nomi- 
nation of  Arthur  Sewall,  a  Maine  banker  on  the  same  ticket  with  Bryan, 
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was  unforgivable.  The  Southerners,  and  other  "anti-Sewall"  forces, 
realized  they  would  be  unable  to  prevent  the  Populists  from  nominat- 
ing Bryan,  but  they  wanted  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  the  "Boy 
Orator  of  the  Platte"  from  developing  into  a  stampede  for  Sewall. 
Craftily,  they  demanded  that  the  Vice-President  be  nominated  first. 
After  five  hours  of  wrangling,  noisy  interruptions,  and  the  frequent 
clearing  of  the  aisles  by  the  police,  they  won  out ;  and  Tom  Watson  of 
Georgia  became  the  Populist  nominee  for  Vice-President.33  The  Popu- 
lists then  hastily  nominated  Bryan,  despite  rumors  that  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  run  unless  Arthur  Sewall  was  nominated  with  him.34 

Watson's  willingness  to  become  the  running  mate  of  Bryan  was  in- 
consistent with  his  earlier  declarations  in  favor  of  a  straight  third- 
party  ticket.  A  United  Press  correspondent  quoted  him  as  saying: 
"...  I  did  it  in  the  interest  of  harmony,  and  to  prevent  the  disruption 
of  the  Populist  party,  which  seemed  imminent.  .  . .  Total  fusion  or 
adoption  of  the  entire  Democratic  ticket  would  have  killed  the  entire 
Populist  party.  As  it  is,  the  integrity  of  the  party  is  preserved.  . . . 
There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  refuse  the  support  of  a  man  who 
agrees  with  me  in  three  essential  principles,  because  he  does  not  agree 
with  me  in  four.  . .  ."S5  A  Georgian  summarized  the  action  in  St.  Louis 
thus:  ". .  .  We  could  not  go  the  whole  Democratic  hog.  We  thought  it 
unwise  to  fight  National  banks  with  a  National  banker,  to  fight  a  great 
trust  with  the  head  of  a  great  trust,  to  fight  for  railroad  ownership 
with  the  president  of  a  great  railroad. . .  .,m 

But  despite  these  conciliatory  overtones,  there  was  much  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  St.  Louis  convention.  The  more  pessimistic 
Populists  predicted  that  Bryan  and  Watson  would  never  run  on  the 
same  ticket;  still  others  threatened  to  cooperate  with  Republicans  to 
oust  the  Democrats  from  state  offices.  From  Texas  came  reports  of  a 
straight  third-party  ticket  headed  by  Tom  Watson  and  Colonel  S.  F. 
Norton,  author  of  Ten  Men  of  Money  Island;  there  were  also  reports 
of  the  support  such  a  ticket  had  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and 
Louisiana.37 

Populists  who  believed  that  the  Democrats  might  cooperate  with 
them  and  divide  the  electoral  votes  discovered  that  this  was  an  idle 
dream.  Populists  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  soon  complained  of  pro- 
crastination and  inability  to  reach  an  agreement.38  The  chairman  of 
the  Tennessee  Populists  reported  that  after  prolonged  discussions,  the 
Democrats  agreed  to  yield  only  four  electors  who  were  rejected.  Watson 
complained:  "Not  in  a  single  Southern  State  have  we  been  recognized 
on  [an]  electoral  ticket  by  the  Bryan  and  Sewall  Democracy,  and  so 
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far  as  I  know  we  have  not  been  recognized  in  a  single  State  in  this 
Union  where  the  Bryan  and  Sewall  Democrats  think  they  can  carry 
without  our  help "39 

The  results  in  Alabama  confirmed  the  fears  of  Watson.  The  Demo- 
crats elected  a  governer,  won  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, made  serious  inroads  into  third-party  strongholds,  and  defeated 
two  Populists.  The  Populists,  "terribly  sore"  about  these  defeats, 
threatened  to  support  William  McKinley ;  and  Democrats,  flushed  with 
victory,  boasted  they  could  carry  the  Southern  States.40 

Georgia  Populists  in  convention  defiantly  resolved  "No  Watson,  No 
Bryan"  and  threatened  to  withhold  support  from  Bryan,  unless  Sewall 
withdrew  from  the  race,  and  the  nomination  for  governor  went  to 
Seaborn  A.  Wright,  a  wealthy  "boy  orator,"  with  the  "profile  of  a 
tragedian,"  an  ardent  Prohibitionist,  and  a  Southern-style  stump 
speaker.41 

Perhaps  in  no  state  had  fusion  assumed  as  ridiculous  dimensions  as  in 
North  Carolina.  Some  Populists  wanted  to  cooperate  with  the  Repub- 
licans as  in  1894,  and  others  with  the  Democrats.  Republicans,  think- 
ing that  they  were  in  a  position  to  bargain,  held  out  for  the  most 
favorable  terms  they  could  obtain.  Their  proposal  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  offices  was  rejected  because  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
free  silver,  and  Populists  vowed  they  would  never  support  a  candidate 
pledged  to  a  "gold  bug"  President.*2 

Many  Populists,  however,  were  convinced  that  victory  in  1896 
would  be  impossible  without  fusion,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  in 
bringing  this  about.  Marion  Butler,  the  national  chairman  of  the  Popu- 
list Party,  was  warned  that  the  Democrats  were  praising  him  which 
was  a  bad  sign  and  the  Republicans  were  saying  many  evil  things 
about  him.  Some  suspected  Butler  was  planning  to  return  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  others  who  once  believed  he  was  "playing  for  advan- 
tage" were  convinced  he  was  opposed  to  fusion.  The  more  ardent 
fusionists  were  convinced  that  cooperation  with  the  Democrats  was 
inadvisable,  because  this  would  mean  loss  of  the  Negro  vote ;  but  they 
believed  cooperation  with  the  Republicans  was  mandatory  for  victory 
on  racial  and  personal  grounds.43 

The  Populists  wanted  to  avoid  an  open  break  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  cooperating  with  either  one,  possibly  both  parties;  and  this  is 
precisely  what  happened.  The  Populists  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Republicans  for  state  offices,  congressional  seats,  and  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  with  the  Democrats  for  the  division  of  electors.  In  substance, 
the  Populists  fused  with  the  Democrats  on  the  choice  of  Bryan  and 
the  division  of  Presidential  electors,  with  the  Republicans  over  con- 
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gressional  candidates  and  county  tickets,  and  with  a  few  local  Demo- 
crats on  the  state  ticket." 

Populist  fusionists  also  triumphed  in  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  after 
earlier  attempts  had  failed ;  but  in  the  other  states  this  was  almost  im- 
possible, except  under  the  harshest  terms  the  Democrats  could  drive.45 
Democrats  in  Mississippi  and  Georgia  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
fuse  when  they  were  convinced  they  could  carry  their  states  without 
assistance.48  In  Texas,  Populists  named  their  own  electors  for  Bryan 
and  Watson  after  the  Democrats  rejected  fusion.  Across  the  nation, 
the  Democrats  and  Populists  fused  in  twenty-six  states.47 

Meanwhile,  Tom  Watson  and  Marion  Butler  were  carrying  on  their 
personal  feud  over  various  matters.  Watson  accused  Butler  of  treating 
him  with  disrespect,  and  Butler  cautioned  Watson  against  stating  pub- 
licly that  Bryan  would  be  defeated  if  Sewall  failed  to  withdraw  from 
the  race.  But  the  irrepressible  Watson  was  not  to  be  quieted.  He  bluntly 
wrote  Butler:  "Since  you  have  developed  your  plans  for  forcing  fusion 
where  Democrats  needed  us,  and  not  forcing  it  in  Kansas  and  Colorado 
where  they  had  annihilated  our  party,  I  see  but  too  plainly  the  irrecon- 
cilable differences  between  your  conception  of  Populism  and  mine." 
"Your  deal  in  North  Carolina  is  as  indefensible  as  those  in  Kansas 
and  Colorado.  Your  course  is  not  only  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  the 
party  you  were  chosen  to  represent,  but  ruinous  to  Mr.  Bryan  also. 
You  cannot  deliver  the  Populist  vote, — as  per  your  fusion  deals  with 
the  Sewall  men."48 

Watson  was  also  bitter  over  the  failure  of  Butler  to  notify  the  Popu- 
list nominees  of  their  nomination.  This  hesitancy  stemmed  from  a  fear 
that  Bryan  would  repudiate  the  nomination  and  humiliate  the  party. 
Watson  argued  that  if  Bryan  was  embarrassed  by  the  Populist  nomi- 
nation, he  should  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  Populist  votes.  In  short, 
Watson  demanded  that  the  nominees  of  the  St.  Louis  convention  be 
officially  notified  of  their  nomination,  and  the  fusion  policy  be  repudi- 
ated unless  Sewall  withdrew  from  the  race.49 

Official  letters  notifying  Bryan  and  Watson  of  their  nominations 
were  sent  on  September  14,  more  than  two  months  after  the  St.  Louis 
convention.  Bryan  accepted  the  nomination  early  in  October,  and 
Watson  followed  with  his  acceptance  about  ten  days  later.  In  his  letter 
of  acceptance,  Watson  included  a  blistering  attack  of  Butler  for  his 
opportunism  and  approval  of  fusion.50 

The  popular  vote  of  7,104,779  for  McKinley  and  6,502,925  for  Bryan 
was  much  more  representative  of  public  sentiment  than  the  electoral 
college  votes  of  271  for  McKinley  and  176  for  Bryan. 

Bryan,  in  defeat,  received  almost  a  million  votes  more  than  any  pre- 
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vious  President.  He  led  in  Alabama  and  Texas  by  more  than  2  to  1 ;  in 
Arkansas,  Florida,  and  Louisiana  by  3  to  1 ;  in  Georgia  by  3  to  2;  in 
South  Carolina  by  6  to  1 ;  and  in  Mississippi  by  12  to  1.  Bryan  ran  the 
closest  races  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  where,  in  each 
instance,  he  won  by  about  twenty  thousand  votes.  The  South  voted 
solidly  for  him  and  free  silver ;  and  the  North  for  McKinley  and  sound 
money.  The  West  was  divided.51 

Capture  of  the  Democratic  Party  by  the  inflationist  wing,  the  adop- 
tion of  free  silver,  and  the  nomination  of  William  J.  Bryan  robbed  the 
Populist  Party  of  its  raison  d'etre.''2  The  "free  silver"  Democrats  drove 
the  Populists  into  bankruptcy,  doing  to  them  what  the  Populists  had 
done  to  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  to  other  con- 
temporary farmer  groups.  Fusion  also  drove  from  the  Populist  Party 
many  bona-fide  reformers  who  were  more  interested  in  principles  than 
in  political  bargains;  the  most  glaring  illustration  of  this  being  in 
North  Carolina,  where  "promiscuous  fusing"  by  the  Populists  was 
enough  to  kill  any  party.  In  1896  the  North  Carolina  Populists  were 
still  in  control  of  some  offices,  but  the  end  was  clearly  in  sight.  "The 
party  could  not  fuse  two  ways,  and  continue  to  cooperate  with  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans ;  it  could  not  gain  any  success  as  an  inde- 
pendent organization — it  was  not  large  enough;  and  its  members  openly 
divided  on  almost  every  issue. .  .  ."53 

The  departure  of  the  principled  and  often  more  competent  men  left 
the  party  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  mediocrities.  In  Texas,  older 
and  abler  men  had  died,  withdrawn  from  public  life,  moved  out  of  the 
state,  or  else  returned  to  the  Democratic  Party.  The  old  enthusiasm 
was  gone,  and  defeatism  had  set  in.  Nor  could  one  overlook  the  decline 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  which  had  served  as  the  feeder  organization, 
the  right  arm  of  the  organization,  and  the  distintegrating  effects  it 
had  on  the  Populist  Party.  "The  order  had  done  yeoman  service  in  the 
youth  of  Populism  by  furnishing  issues,  leaders,  and  strength  of  or- 
ganization to  the  young  Third  Party,  but  it  had  been  allowed  to  deteri- 
orate steadily  until  by  the  middle  nineties  it  was  innocuous. .  .  .,,B* 

Populism  had  its  illiberal  as  well  as  its  liberal  aspects.  City  Populists 
fared  worse  than  those  in  the  rural  areas.  After  1896  the  older  antago- 
nisms between  the  Populists  and  Democrats  diminished  but  "a  deeper 
and  more  lasting  distrust  of  cities"  survived.  In  Georgia  these  antipa- 
thies were  perpetuated  by  the  system  of  nominations  that  gave  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  political  strength  to  rural  areas.  Once  the 
"back  of  Populism  was  broken,"  the  "black  belt  whites,"  the  most  vig- 
orous foes  of  the  third  party,  solidified  their  position,  and  recruited 
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"enough  upcountry  support  to  adopt  poll  taxes,  literacy  tests,  and 
other  instruments  to  disfranchise  the  Negro.  .  . ."  In  fact,  this  began 
with  the  Mississippi  Constitutional  Convention  of  1890  before  Popu- 
lism reached  its  peak,  and  continued  until  new  constitutions  were 
adopted  by  seven  states  from  1895  to  1910.  ". .  .  'understanding  clauses' 
and  the  white  primary  provisions  of  constitutions  and  laws  were  of 
major  importance  in  reducing  the  number  of  votes.  .  . ."  Populism,  by 
threatening  white  supremacy,  backfired  and  strengthened  the  one-party 
system.55 

Populism  was  a  heresy  to  most  Southerners,  because  it  sought  to 
undo  one  crime  by  committing  a  more  heinous  one.  It  placed  greater 
stress  on  economic  and  political  issues  than  the  racial  question.  The 
threat  to  the  one-party  system  and  white  supremacy  was  sensed  the 
most  in  1892  when  thousands  of  agrarians  listened  to  the  Populist  call 
for  reform.  After  this  experience  Southern  leaders  willingly  pursued 
a  policy  to  reunite  the  party  in  their  section,  hence  Bryan  and  his  pro- 
gram were  supported  with  vigor.  The  vast  majority  wanted  to  protect 
petty  agrarianism  from  the  onslaughts  of  a  triumphant  industrial 
capitalism,  but  they  wanted  to  do  this  in  a  manner  that  was  in  keeping 
with  Southern  custom  and  tradition.58 

The  South  was  a  greater  repository  of  Populism  than  is  generally 
believed.  The  racial  issue,  the  lynchings,  and  sectional  feelings  obscured 
the  fact  that  free  silver  won  genuine  and  not  manufactured  support  in 
the  area.  In  many  minds,  however,  Populism  repudiated  everything 
decent  in  Southern  society.  If  the  climate  was  very  inhospitable,  the 
courage  required  to  be  a  Populist  in  the  South  was  even  greater.  The 
penalty  for  succumbing  to  its  subversive  doctrines  was  perhaps  even 
greater  than  in  the  North  or  West. 

Southern  agrarians  in  1896  who  paused  long  enough  to  take  stock 
of  their  accomplishments  had  good  reason  to  be  a  grim  and  dejected 
lot.  As  they  observed  the  field  of  battle  they  saw  that  the  Grangers 
either  were  nonexistent  or  too  scattered  in  numbers  to  be  of  any  impor- 
tance. The  free  silverites,  languishing  from  defeat  and  frustration, 
were  of  no  help;  and  the  ranks  of  the  Southern  Alliance,  which  in- 
cluded followers  of  the  Agricultural  Wheel,  the  Brothers  of  Freedom, 
and  the  Louisiana  Farmers'  Union,  had  been  decimated. 

Equally  depressing  was  the  failure  of  the  agrarians  to  convert  their 
principal  demands  into  law,  to  repeal  the  National  Banking  Act,  to 
rescind  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  state  bank  notes,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  The  retention  of  the  greenbacks  in 
circulation,  the  passage  of  the  Bland- Allison  Act   (1878),  and  the 
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Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act  (1890)  at  best  were  sops  to  the  discon- 
tented. Agricultural  credit  facilities  were  slightly  more  plentiful  in 
1896  than  they  were  in  1870;  and  the  sharecropping  and  crop-liens 
systems  had  become  fixtures  on  the  agricultural  landscape.  The  farmers 
were  only  mildly  successful  in  managing  their  business  associations 
and  in  retaining  the  patronage  of  the  farmers.  The  Negro  was  more 
disorganized  and  suffered  greater  abuse  than  before  Populism  raised 
its  head.  Agricultural  diversification  had  made  a  minimum  of  progress, 
and  the  one-crop  system  was  as  firmly  entrenched  as  ever. 

The  organized  farmer  movement  literally  collapsed  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  Populism.  A  number  of  years  were  to  pass  before  the  farmers 
resumed  their  organized  activities  on  a  wholesale  basis,  and  even  then 
it  appears  as  if  they  were  committed  to  the  fate  of  a  Sisyphus.  A  few 
ideas,  however,  were  salvaged;  these  were  the  ideas  of  inflation,  mini- 
mum prices  and  acreage  controls,  cooperative  marketing,  cheaper 
credit,  and  better  farming  methods.  Meanwhile,  independent  political 
action  as  a  relief  formula  was  discredited,  and  the  one-party  system 
was  driven  deeper  into  the  political  soil  of  the  South.  Likewise,  the 
faith  of  farm  leaders  in  the  principle  of  race  segregation  was  reaffirmed. 


Chapter  X 

TO  THE  RIGHT  OF  POPULISM:  THE 

SOUTHERN  COTTON  GROWERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

The  heated  political  campaigns  of  the  early  1890's,  and  especially  the 
one  in  1896,  might  have  obscured  the  efforts  of  those  who  sought  relief 
through  strictly  economic  channels,  but  they  certainly  did  not  dis- 
courage those  who  sought  it  through  acreage  reduction.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  how  many  adherents  the  acreage  reductionists  attracted;  but 
the  fact  that  they  existed  and  sought  to  pattern  their  programs  after 
the  production  and  marketing  policies  of  manufacturers  is  well  known. 
To  them  the  raising  and  marketing  of  cotton  was  purely  a  business 
proposition,  hence  business  methods,  rather  than  the  zeal  of  the  idealist, 
had  to  be  applied  in  the  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  market- 
ing of  the  crop.  With  much  justification  they  reasoned  that  the  farmer 
was  basically  a  selfish,  commodity-conscious  producer  who  was  pri- 
marily concerned  with  his  personal  problems  and  those  of  other  pro- 
ducers who  raised  the  same  crops  as  he,  and  only  incidentally  with  the 
problems  of  the  agriculturalists  in  general.  The  farmer  wanted  to  pay 
old  debts,  buy  more  land,  and  obtain  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  for 
himself  and  his  family;  and  the  surest  way  of  accomplishing  all  this 
was  by  keeping  down  the  costs  of  what  he  produced,  and  obtaining  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  what  he  sold.  He  wanted  these  increased  returns 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  tomorrow,  next  week,  or  within  the  next 
month  or  two  at  the  latest.  Proposals  for  racial  cooperation,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  third  party,  or  any  other  diversionary  moves  were  to  be 
avoided. 

Earlier  attempts  to  get  the  farmers  to  diversify  their  production 
were  a  part  of  this  general  effort  to  reduce  the  acreage;  and  such 
attempts  became  a  frequent  occurrence  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  1895  the  proponents  of  acreage  curtailment 
claimed  credit  for  the  higher  prices  the  farmers  received  that  year, 
and  early  in  1896  the  Cotton  Growers'  Conference  in  Memphis  urged 
the  producers  to  keep  their  acreage  down  to  the  levels  of  the  previous 
year.1  About  the  same  time  the  head  of  the  Alabama  Cotton  Growers' 
Association  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  president  in  each 
county  of  the  state  who  was  to  appoint  a  committee  for  "each  beat" 
in  order  to  further  the  campaign;  whereas,  in  Georgia  the  third  Sat- 
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urday  of  February  was  designated  as  "cotton  growers"  day.  But  these 
efforts  netted  the  restrictionists  little.  The  more  enterprising  farmers 
purchased  abnormally  large  quantities  of  fertilizers  and  supplies  to 
increase  their  plantings  on  the  presumption  that  the  neighbors  were 
going  to  decrease  theirs.2 

These  setbacks  hardly  discouraged  the  more  determined  reduction- 
ists, who  tried  to  hold  what  ground  they  thought  they  had  gained.  In 
turn,  they  were  admonished  that  the  practices  of  the  trusts  and  large 
corporations  were  worth  imitating.  "In  the  North,  we  have  pools  of 
many  industries,"  a  correspondent  advised  Governor  W.  D.  Bloxam  of 
Florida,  "then  why  not  organize . .  .  the  Southern  Cotton  Pool,  which 
would  control  every  bale  of  cotton  raised  in  the  South,  fix  the  market 
price,  effect  all  sales  and  control  the  acreage  planted  with  cotton  from 
year  to  year."3  Another  familiar  plea  was:  "The  farmers  must  do  as 
the  manufacturers  are  doing — form  trusts,  cooperate  and  fix  minimum 
prices."  Late  in  1898  a  move  was  on  foot  to  organize  a  "National  Cotton 
Growers'  Union"  that  would  hold  all  cotton  on  hand  and  urge  growers 
to  reduce  their  acreage  by  50  per  cent.4 

In  1900  the  cotton  supply  of  the  world  was  approximately  14,000,000 
bales ;  the  United  States  produced  about  80  per  cent  of  this,  and  four- 
teen other  nations,  the  rest.  About  68  per  cent  of  the  domestic  crop  was 
shipped  to  foreign  buyers.  Our  production  increased  because  vast  areas 
of  fresh  lands  were  brought  into  cultivation  beyond  the  Mississippi 
River,  especially  in  the  Southwest,  where  the  costs  of  raising  cotton 
were  lower.  Simultaneously,  the  use  of  costly  fertilizers  made  possible 
an  expansion  of  the  acreage  in  the  older  areas  to  the  east.5 

The  Southern  Cotton  Growers'  Protective  Association,  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  Southern  Cotton  Association,  was  organized  about  1900, 
presumably  in  response  to  the  lower  prices  of  the  previous  years.6  The 
crop  of  1898-1899,  which  reached  an  all-time  high  of  11,274,840  bales 
and  barely  netted  $283,000,000,  created  a  panic  among  the  producers ; 
and  as  a  result,  the  crop  of  1899-1900  was  almost  two  million  bales 
smaller.  The  decrease  in  the  harvest  was  not  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
the  newly  organized  association ;  however,  the  resulting  higher  prices 
did  confirm  one  of  the  principal  arguments  of  the  association — that  the 
smaller  crops  often  brought  greater  returns  than  the  larger  crops.7 

The  fact  that  information  about  the  activities  of  the  Southern  Cotton 
Growers'  Protective  Association  are  lacking  for  the  years  1900  to  1903  is 
good  evidence  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  "letter-head  organiza- 
tion." But  by  the  end  of  1904,  the  picture  in  the  cotton  states  had 
changed  considerably.  The  higher  prices  of  the  earlier  months  had 
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fallen  to  the  lower  levels  of  the  previous  years,  and  this  revived  fears 
of  "five  cent  cotton."8  This  development  and  the  release  of  the  cotton 
estimates  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  antici- 
pated the  coming  onto  the  market  of  about  12,500,000  bales,  produced  a 
feeling  "akin  to  panic"  and  "the  rumblings  of  an  earthquake."  Upon 
the  heels  of  these  estimates,  there  followed  reports  of  actual  and  pro- 
posed cotton  burning,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  diminish  the  supply 
and  raise  the  price.  One  fantastic  rumor  had  it  that  producers  sought 
to  destroy  2,000,000  bales  and  thus  reduce  the  crop  to  the  average  of 
former  years.  Investigations,  however,  failed  to  uncover  any  such  con- 
certed movement  in  progress.9 

The  fact  is  that  there  was  more  truth  than  fiction  behind  reports 
that  crop  restriction  and  withholding  from  market  had  gained  many 
converts.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  stated 
that  it  had  never  attempted  to  advise  its  customers  on  whether  to  sell 
or  hold  cotton,  yet  it  could  hardly  refrain  from  recommending  a  re- 
duced acreage  for  1905  and  the  raising  of  "corn,  grain,  cowpeas,  water- 
melons, or  whatever  can  be  sold  or  used  to  advantage  at  home";  and 
added  that  it  was  prepared  to  help  farmers  sell  or  hold  their  cotton 
on  reasonable  security.10  In  January,  1905,  a  special  correspondent  of 
The  Trade  Index,  writing  from  Galveston,  said  that  plans  had  already 
been  made  for  all  cotton  producers  in  the  United  States  to  reduce  their 
acreage  by  25  per  cent.  One  report  received  during  mid-December, 
1904,  claimed  that  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  cotton  crop  for  the 
year  was  being  held  in  the  interior,  and  that  farmers  were  determined 
to  obtain  10  cents  a  pound." 

Simultaneously,  representatives  of  financial  interests,  Southern  rail- 
roads, and  others  interested  in  the  cotton  market,  met  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  in  New  York  to  formulate  "a  plan  to  avert  a  further  demorali- 
zation of  the  cotton  market,  to  prevent  the  wasteful  burning  of  the  crop 
by  southern  growers  and  to  insure  for  the  future  a  proper  and  steady 
market  price  for  the  staple."  The  plan  recommended  by  them  differed 
from  the  others  in  that  it  called  for  neither  legislation  nor  compulsion. 

Let  each  cotton  growing  section  appoint  certain  trustees  [they  suggested],  who 
will  act  in  the  interest  of  the  cotton  producers,  and  let  the  cotton  growers  deliver 
10  per  cent  of  their  holdings  to  these  trustees  on  condition  that  this  cotton  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  the  market  and  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  a  stated  price,  say 
ten  cents  a  pound.  Let  these  trustees  issue  certificates  to  the  cotton  producers  ex- 
pressing these  conditions  and  the  stipulation  that  cotton  to  the  amount  of,  say,  one 
million  bales  be  received  before  the  plan  becomes  effective.  The  result  will  be  that 
the  remaining  cotton  in  the  hands  of  the  producers  can  be  sold  at  a  proper  price,  and 
will  yield  more  than  the  entire  holdings  will  at  the  present  price.  The  cotton  growers 
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will  have,  in  addition,  certificates  for  the  10  per  cent  delivered  to  the  trustees.  This 
cotton  can  be  marketed  any  time  at  the  price  agreed  upon,  whereupon  the  trustees 
will  distribute  the  proceeds  arising  from  a  sale  to  the  holders  of  the  certificates.12 

The  statement  went  on  to  explain  that  what  the  convention  proposed 
was  a  duplication  by  the  cotton  growers  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company — the  erection  of  a  counter-trust,  perhaps 
something  that  would  out-trust  the  trusts.  "If  the  Standard  Oil  con- 
trolled cotton,"  it  said,  "no  one  for  a  moment  would  suppose  that  a 
large  crop  coming  at  the  time  when  the  world's  stock  of  cotton  was 
depleted  would  demoralize  the  market."  The  Standard  Oil  interests 
"would  simply  withdraw  from  the  market  a  part  of  the  production 
until  the  market  was  ready  to  absorb  it."  Others  adversely  affected  by 
the  conditions  of  the  cotton  market  could  help  by  raising  a  fund  to  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  the  crop. 

On  January  24,  1905,  the  much-heralded  convention  of  representa- 
tives from  the  cotton-growing  states  opened  its  three-day  session  in 
New  Orleans.  The  convention,  presided  over  by  Harvie  Jordan  of 
Monticello,  Georgia,  reputedly  brought  into  being  the  Southern  Cotton 
Association,  "the  greatest  of  its  kind  ever  convened  anywhere  in  the 
world."  Once  the  keynote — "Reduction  of  acreage  25  per  cent" — was 
sounded,  rumors  circulated  of  a  plan  to  create  a  pool  "to  hold  2,000,000 
bales  of  cotton,"  the  details  of  which  were  going  "to  be  kept  inviolately 
secret."18 

Jordan,  a  professional  farm  organizer  and  lobbyist,  was  first  elected 
to  the  Georgia  legislature  in  1898,  reelected  in  1900  without  opposition, 
and  went  to  the  Senate  in  1902,  During  these  years  he  served  in  both 
houses  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Simultaneously, 
in  1900  he  began  organizing  and  headed  the  Southern  Cotton  Growers' 
Protective  Association,  a  position  he  held  until  the  New  Orleans  con- 
vention of  January,  1905.  He  likewise  served  as  vice-president  and 
president  of  the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  and  as  the  State  Director 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute  in  Georgia.14 

Jordan,  besides  urging  an  acreage  reduction,  touched  upon  the  need 
for  a  better  system  to  finance  the  cotton  crop,  but  added  that  "the 
strongest  financial  institution"  that  any  farmer  could  have  was  "a  well- 
filled  corncrib  and  smokehouse."  Diversification  promised  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  producer  and  make  him  independent  in  the  sale  of 
his  products ;  but  it  was  still  necessary  for  the  bankers  of  the  South  to 
stand  behind  the  producers  in  this  fight  to  make  known  to  the  world 
that  "the  South  can  and  will  control  the  sale  of  her  products  in  the  face 
of  all  combinations  that  may  be  brought  against  her."  Harsh  language 
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was  in  store  for  those  who  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  association's 
program.  Any  producer  who  refused  to  reduce  his  acreage  and  increase 
his  food  supply  was  "an  enemy  to  himself  and  a  traitor  to  his  country"  ; 
whereas,  the  merchant  or  banker  who  deliberately  lent  money  or  fur- 
nished supplies  to  the  producer  to  extend  his  acreage  deserved  "the 
deepest  condemnation  and  literal  ostracism  of  the  entire  community" 
in  which  he  did  business.16 

The  association's  acreage-reduction  plan  had  the  endorsement  of 
cotton-exchange  officials.  William  V.  King,  the  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  sent  a  telegram  to  Abraham  Brittin,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  expressing  hope  that  the 
convention  would  endorse  a  20  per  cent  acreage-reduction  plan.  Brittin, 
himself,  attributed  the  low  cotton  prices  to  "the  unchangeable  law  of 
supply  and  demand"  and  asserted  that  farmers  obtained  less  than  the 
cost  of  producing  the  crop.  He  warned  producers  against  being  misled 
by  "any  temporary  advances"  when  planting  time  arrived.  "Do  not  be 
lured  to  ruin  by  any  such  false  hope.  As  surely  as  lead  sinks  . .  .  will 
prices  sink  to  a  still  lower  level  than  has  yet  been  reached  should  it 
come  to  pass  that  there  is  no  substantial  cotton  acreage  reduction."16 

Modesty  was  hardly  a  characteristic  of  the  convention.  Committees 
bearing  on  every  conceivable  phase  of  cotton  production  and  distribu- 
tion were  appointed:  on  reducing  the  cotton  acreage,  on  commercial 
fertilizers,  on  financing  and  holding  the  1904H905  crop,  on  the  ware- 
housing and  financing  of  future  crops,  on  cotton  statistics,  on  ginners 
and  government  bureau  reports,  on  direct  trade  between  cotton  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers,  on  transportation  and  freight,  and  even  on 
matters  of  a  general  character  for  which  no  provisions  had  been  made. 

Theoretically,  this  was  a  convention  of  the  "cotton  South,"  and 
mostly  representative  of  the  interests  of  the  small  producers;  but 
there  were  also  represented  the  larger  planters,  the  merchants,  the 
bankers,  ex-governors,  incumbent  governors,  would-be  governors,  con- 
gressmen, United  States  senators,  and  the  "lesser  political  fry."17 

Drama  and  pathos  was  lent  the  convention  by  the  "flashing  oratory" 
of  Tom  Watson,  of  Georgia,  who  sought  to  galvanize  "these  sons  of  the 
South"  into  action: 

Let  us  keep  in  our  hands  that  which  they  are  obliged  to  have  [he  urged].  Let  us 
hold  it  like  grim  death,  and  when  they  want  it  let  them  come  to  us  and  pay  our 
prices  for  it. 

I  don't  tell  you  it  will  be  an  easy  fight  or  a  short  campaign.  I  tell  you  it  will  be  a 
hard  fight  and  a  long  campaign,  because  you  are  overcoming  the  inertia  of  a  hundred 
years,  but  it's  a  fight  that  you  are  going  to  make. 
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When  this  convention  separates  into  its  state  and  county  delegations  we  will  go 
back  to  our  homes,  like  the  Scottish  chiefs  returned  to  the  fastness  of  their  villages 
sound  the  battle  cry,  and  the  clans  will  rally  to  us  as  theirs  did  to  them.  Oh,  take 
courage.  Have  you  got  it?  North  Carolinians  have  you  got  it?  (Cries  of  "Yes,  yes"). 
You  whose  forefathers  went  to  the  battle  of  King's  mountain  and  won  the  turning 
fight  of  the  Eevolutionary  war.  You  whose  father  bore  with  gallant  courage  the 
flag  that  went  to  the  last  charge  of  Appomattox.  South  Carolinians,  have  you  got  it? 
Where  are  you  tonight?  The  Harry  Hotspur  of  the  Revolution,  and  you  whose  fore- 
fathers won  the  hottest  fight,  at  Fort  Moultrie,  that  the  American  soldiers  ever  won 
against  the  troops  of  Great  Britain.  Texas,  have  you  got  it?  (Cries  of  "You  bet  we 
have,  hurrah  for  Texas!").  It  would  be  strange  if  you  didn't  have.  In  your  imperial 
state  flows  the  best  blood  of  every  Southern  State  in  the  Union,  and  at  the  Alamo, 
Texas  did  what  the  Greeks  did  not  do  at  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae.  Men  of  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,  of  Mississippi,  of  Georgia,  have  you  got  it?  In  the  days  of  old  you 
volunteered  and  came  down  behind  Andrew  Jackson  to  this  old  city  which  has  thrown 
open  its  gates  of  hospitality  to  us,  and  a  few  miles  from  here  you  gave  the  armies  of 
Great  Britain,  the  followers  of  Wellington  who  had  driven  from  every  battlefield  in 
Spain,  such  a  whipping  as  English  troops  never  had  before  and  never  have  had  since. 
I  say  to  you  now  that  we  must  stand  man  to  man,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  feet  to  feet. 
We  must  make  over  this  fight ;  we  must  win  this  fight.  Necessity  calls  for  it.  Home, 
fireside  and  loved  ones  call  for  it,  and  in  such  cause  I  can  say  that  he  who  dallies  is 
a  dastard  and  he  who  doubts  is  damned.  (Tremendous  applause).18 

Following  this  rhetorical  outburst,  the  band  struck  up  "Dixie,"  and 
the  convention  then  proceeded  to  adopt  report  after  report  in  whirl- 
wind fashion.  The  Southern  Bankers'  Association  endorsed  the  con- 
vention and  also  voted  to  raise  a  contribution  of  $10,000  to  put 
the  Southern  Cotton  Association's  acreage-reduction  program  into 
operation.19 

The  manager  chosen  for  this  widely  advertised  two-million-bale  cot- 
ton pool  was  W.  P.  Brown,  who,  according  to  the  New  York  press,  was 
the  only  bull  on  the  continent  that  the  New  York  and  Liverpool  markets 
feared.  The  vice-presidents  were  Abraham  Brittin,  Frank  B.  Hayne, 
and  S.  P.  Walmsley,  men  prominent  in  local  cotton  circles  but  whose 
reputation  was  considered  adequate  "to  lend  the  very  greatest  degree 
of  assurance  in  the  success  of  the  pool."  The  secretary  of  the  pool  was 
J.  H.  Whyte,  a  newspaperman  of  long  experience  in  the  South.20 

Although  Harvie  Jordan  was  named  to  preside  over  the  sessions  of 
the  convention,  his  leadership  in  the  association  was  challenged  by  a 
strong  opposition  led  by  John  M.  Parker  of  New  Orleans,  "the  country 
delegates,"  and  E.  S.  Peters  of  Texas,  the  president  of  the  National 
Cotton  Association.  After  giving  Jordan  what  was  described  as  "the 
fight  of  his  life,"  the  opposing  faction  "retired  from  the  field  . . .  still 
preserving  good  order  and  the  honor  of  bearing  their  side  arms."  In 
the  controversy,  Jordan  had  the  support  of  Ellison  D.  Smith,  later 
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to  gain  fame  as  "Cotton  Ed"  Smith,  United  States  senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  voting  power  of  the  delegates  was  distributed  among  the  states 
on  the  basis  of  one  vote  for  every  100,000  bales  of  cotton,  or  fractional 
part  thereof,  raised,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  for  the  season  1903-1904.  Accordingly,  the 
votes  of  the  states  were  as  follows:  Alabama,  10;  Arkansas,  8 ;  Florida, 
1 ;  Georgia,  14 ;  Louisiana,  9 ;  Mississippi,  14 ;  North  Carolina,  6 ;  South 
Carolina,  9 ;  Tennessee,  3 ;  Texas,  26  ;  Oklahoma,  2 ;  Missouri,  1 ;  Indian 
Territory,  3.21 

The  membership  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Association  was  much 
broader  than  that  of  the  rival  Farmers'  Union.  It  was  hardly  an  or- 
ganization of  producers  alone;  it  took  in  bankers,  merchants,  and 
"other  interests  in  the  cotton  trade."  When  the  call  for  the  January, 
1905,  meeting  was  issued,  invitations  were  extended  to  "all  persons  of 
all  professions  interested  in  cotton."  The  form  that  the  association 
took,  however,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Farmers'  Union.  There  was  a 
national  body  at  the  top,  then  state  organizations  or  state  divisions,  as 
they  were  also  called,  and  the  county  and  local  associations.22  In  March, 
1905,  state  associations  were  reported  organized  and  functioning  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas.  Aspiring  politicians  such  as  Ellison  D.  Smith  of 
South  Carolina,  John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi,  and  Hoke  Smith 
of  Georgia  strongly  supported  the  work  of  the  association.23  Member- 
ship fees  were  placed  at  25  cents ;  one-half  of  the  fees  collected  was  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  or  parish  associations, 
and  the  other  half  was  to  be  forwarded  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  or 
territorial  association.24 

Shortly  after  the  elaborate  machinery  of  the  association  had  been 
announced  and  the  fanfare  had  subsided,  the  producers  faced  the  grim 
task  of  reducing  their  acreage  and  holding  their  cotton  for  higher 
prices.  In  Texas,  it  was  reported  that  there  would  be  both  a  voluntary 
and  an  involuntary  decrease  in  the  acreage.  Unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions were  held  partly  responsible  for  the  anticipated  reduction. 
Texas  farmers  who  held  their  cotton  during  the  winter  were  credited 
with  having  something  to  do  with  the  price  rises;  reports  also  circu- 
lated that  many  farmers  were  "letting  go"  of  their  cotton  below  the 
minimum  prices  agreed  upon.25 

Two  other  pertinent  issues  were  revived  by  the  holding  movement. 
One  revolved  around  the  relationship  of  the  Negroes  to  the  program, 
because   they  raised   a   very   substantial   portion   of   the   crop;   this 
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question  was  never  squarely  faced.  The  other  concerned  the  legality  of 
the  program  itself.  The  object  of  the  farmers'  combination,  or  "benevo- 
lent trust"  as  some  preferred  to  call  it,  was  to  interfere  with  the  price 
mechanism.  Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
which  would  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act?  Was  there  any  difference  between  an  attempted  "corner"  by  cot- 
ton brokers  to  put  up  the  price  of  cotton  and  the  efforts  of  a  group  of 
producers  to  force  an  increase  in  price  ?M 

The  attempt  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Association  to  reduce  the  acre- 
age in  1905  has  been  called  "probably  the  most  serious  effort  ever  made 
by  any  cotton  producers'  organization  to  secure  a  reduction  in  cotton 
acreage."27  One  observer  suggested,  however,  that  the  determination  to 
plant  less  cotton  was  prompted  "not  because  a  convention  of  cotton 
planters  so  voted,  but  because  the  conditions  in  the  planting  season  of 
1905  in  all  probability  will  be  exactly  the  converse  of  the  conditions  in 
1904. ""  This  same  source  later  reported  that  the  farmers  were  holding 
their  cotton  and  curtailing  the  planting  of  new  crops ;  that  the  returns 
of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  railroads  in  March,  1905,  were 
smaller  than  those  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1904 ;  and  that  the 
receipts  at  cotton  ports  had  fallen  below  those  for  February,  1904.29 

Reports  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was  a  greater  disposition 
among  producers  to  hold  on  to  the  higher-  than  to  the  lower-grade 
cotton.  Factors,  for  instance,  were  reported  "holding  tightly  to  all 
cotton  graded  at  middling  or  above  and  refuse  to  part  with  it  unless 
at  a  price  far  above  the  board  quotations."  Low-grade  cotton  was  being 
offered  freely,  but  the  demand  for  it  was  slight.  Likewise,  rumors  cir- 
culated to  the  effect  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  cotton  held  by  the 
farmers  was  badly  damaged  because  of  their  carelessness  in  leaving  it 
exposed  to  the  weather.30 

On  May  31,  the  association  report,  issued  in  New  Orleans,  claimed 
that  "the  actual  reduction  of  the  acreage  for  1905  was  not  less  than 
18.43  per  cent."31  Naturally,  many  had  expected  decreases  in  the  acre- 
age, but  the  government  report  issued  early  in  June  indicated  that  the 
anticipated  reductions  had  not  been  made,  with  the  result  that,  much 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  association,  the  price  did  not  rise.32  On  July  3, 
the  government  issued  another  of  its  monthly  bulletins  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cotton  plant.  "The  average  of  condition  was  put  at  77, 
against  77.2  the  month  before,  where  an  improvement  had  been  looked 
for";  and  within  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  following  the  release  of  the 
report  prices  advanced  a  cent  a  pound.33 

Meanwhile,  charges  of  a  leak  in  the  government  cotton  statistics 
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began  to  fly  thick  and  fast.  Jordan  and  Richard  Cheatham,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association,  became  actively  interested  in  the  "cotton  leak 
scandal"  and  advanced  information  on  it  to  the  Secret  Service.  W.  C. 
Hubbard,  president  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  fearful  that 
the  scandal  would  have  adverse  effects  on  the  cotton  trade,  asked  that 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  investigate  the  situation.11  The  "cotton 
leak  scandal  probe"  which  followed  seemed  to  reveal  collusion  between 
government  employees  and  speculators,  and  it  was  announced  later 
that  Edwin  S.  Holmes,  associate  statistician  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  had  been  dismissed 
from  his  position  on  charges  of  manipulating  the  returns  and  furnish- 
ing advance  information  to  speculators  in  cotton.  This  was  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  John  Hyde,  the  chief  statistician  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  and  later  in  July,  that  department  issued  a  revised 
report  on  the  current  year's  cotton  acreage,  placing  the  estimated  de- 
crease at  14.9  per  cent,  as  against  the  previous  estimate  of  11.4  per 
cent.35  It  would  be  hard  to  say  just  what  was  the  psychological  effect  of 
this  exposure  on  the  producers ;  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
it  tended  to  justify  their  lack  of  faith  in  the  government  crop  reports 
and  to  confirm  their  beliefs  in  the  existence  of  an  unholy  alliance  to 
deprive  them  of  their  just  due. 

All  the  fanfare  and  publicity  that  attended  the  program  for  restric- 
tion, coupled  with  the  sensational  exposure  of  collusion  in  the  issuance 
of  government  reports,  could  hardly  obscure  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
Cotton  Association  was  confronted  with  numerous  obstacles.  The  pro- 
ducers, besides  suffering  from  the  damaged  cotton  already  alluded  to, 
had  to  contend  with  inadequate  storage  facilities  and  frequently  com- 
plained of  heavy  dockage  charges.38  The  association  suffered  also  be- 
cause of  the  looseness  of  its  local  organization  and  because  it  was  an 
emergency  organization  composed  of  a  heterogeneous  aggregation  of 
various  classes  with  widely  divergent  interests.  It  attempted  to  func- 
tion through  an  executive  committee  that  met  at  irregular  intervals 
to  formulate  recommendations.  The  committee  apparently  had  no  power 
to  require  compliance  by  the  members  in  such  programs  as  it  might 
suggest.  The  need  for  strong  local  and  county  units  was  felt,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  rectify  these  shortcomings,  but  without  much 
success.37  At  a  meeting  held  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  on  September 
7,  1905,  two  factions  were  reported  at  odds  over  the  minimum  price 
to  be  fixed.  One  group  favored  holding  for  10y2  cents  and  the  other 
for  11  cents ;  and  some  growers  predicted  that  the  expected  short  crop 
would  push  the  minimum  price  of  cotton  up  to  12  cents.88 
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Late  in  December,  1905,  when  the  Southern  Cotton  Association  ad- 
vocated holding  cotton  for  15  cents,  the  restrictionists  encountered 
additional  troubles.  Tenant  farmers  were  unwilling  to  hold  cotton  for 
15  cents  when  11  and  12  cents  could  be  had;  the  average  farmer  rea- 
soned that  such  prices  were  too  good  to  last  long,  "so  he  just  lets  go  just 
as  fast  as  he  can  drive  his  team  into  town."  Many  farmers  began  to 
diversify,  which  had  the  effect  of  cutting  into  the  cotton  acreage ;  but 
these  producers  suffered  setbacks  in  marketing  crops  like  onions  and 
potatoes,  and  the  inevitable  result  was  that  they  returned  to  cotton 
growing.  Then,  too,  farmers  outside  the  "weevil  districts"  were  more 
likely  than  not  to  increase  rather  than  to  reduce  their  acreage,  placing 
their  faith  in  a  short  crop,  generally  improved  conditions,  and  the 
growing  demands  of  the  spinners. 

A  second  factor  entering  prominently  into  the  acreage  question, 
especially  in  Texas,  was  the  enormous  immigration  into  the  state. 
Many  Northerners  had  been  attracted  to  the  state  by  the  fanciful  tales 
of  cotton-raising  opportunities  to  be  had.  The  number  of  immigrants 
pouring  into  the  state  was  said  to  have  been  increasing  annually  in 
"geometric  proportion."  Many  of  these  immigrants  came  with  strong 
ideas  of  diversification,  but  within  a  short  time  the  idea  of  having  a 
"cotton  patch"  began  to  appeal  to  them.  "Multiply  these  little  patches 
and  fields  by  thousands,  and  there  is  found  another  increase  in  the 
acreage."39 

Another  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  farmers  became  con- 
fused with  contradictory  farm  programs.  Obviously,  there  was  a  lack 
of  harmony  between  the  Southern  Cotton  Association  and  agents  rep- 
resenting the  state  and  national  governments.  SCA  spokesmen  in- 
structed farmers  to  "raise  less  cotton  and  get  big  prices  for  it,"  while 
the  agents  plied  through  the  cotton  fields  advising  them  of  "what  little 
is  known  about  weevil  prevention,  how  to  cure  root  rot,  the  use  of 
fertilizers — everything  in  fact  to  encourage  them  to  raise  more  cotton." 
If  the  farmers  did  not  take  kindly  to  "weevil  cures  and  preventatives," 
neither  did  they  become  reconciled  to  officious  SCA  agents  who  advised 
them  to  curtail  their  production.40 

SCA  leaders  suffered  still  another  setback  in  their  failure  to  bring 
the  spinners  and  cotton  producers  into  closer  relationship.  When 
Jordan  attended  a  cotton  spinners'  convention  in  Europe  for  this  very 
purpose,  he  discovered  that  although  the  spinners  appeared  to  favor 
the  idea  of  purchasing  direct  from  the  producers,  the  terms  under 
which  they  were  willing  to  do  so  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  growers. 
The  spinners  had  demanded  that  if  cotton  was  to  be  sold  on  a  basis  of 
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"forward  delivery,"  the  growers  would  have  to  obtain  adequate  finan- 
cial standing  with  London  bankers  to  establish  their  ability  to  discharge 
the  contracts  into  which  they  proposed  to  enter.  If  such  guarantees 
were  not  forthcoming,  and  the  planters  still  wanted  to  trade  directly 
with  European  spinners,  then  it  was  advised  that  the  cotton  be  for- 
warded to  Manchester,  or  some  other  nearby  concentration  point,  where 
it  would  be  inspected  and  purchased,  if  it  came  up  to  the  inspection 
standards  of  the  spinners.  The  spinners  were  unwilling  to  buy  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  and  permit  planters  to  draw  money  from  them  at  the 
time  of  shipment.41 

The  objections  of  the  cotton  producers  to  such  an  arrangement  were 
obvious.  They  were  opposed  to  shipping  their  cotton  3,000  miles  away 
from  home  before  receipt  of  payment.  The  average  producer  wanted 
payment  the  moment  he  parted  with  his  cotton;  he  feared  that  such 
a  proposal  would  be  conducive  to  arbitrary  methods  of  weighing  and 
grading;  and  he  believed  that  since  the  spinners  wanted  their  raw 
materials  at  the  lowest  conceivable  prices,  whereas  the  growers  wanted 
the  highest  possible  returns,  there  was  only  a  remote  chance  that  the 
two  groups  would  be  able  to  agree  on  a  satisfactory  price. 

In  January,  1906,  when  the  SCA  assembled  for  its  second  annual 
convention,  the  leaders  made  a  series  of  extravagant  claims  of  accom- 
plishments and  announced  plans  for  the  future.  They  claimed  credit 
for  the  reduction  in  the  cotton  acreage  and  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  the 
rise  in  cotton  prices,  the  disclosure  of  the  crop -reporting  scandal,  and 
the  generally  improved  conditions  of  the  Southern  farmers.  Jordan 
claimed  the  SCA  "tied  up"  more  than  two  million  bales  of  cotton  by 
pledging  not  to  sell  for  less  than  15  cents  a  pound.  But  the  unfortunate 
thing  about  it  was  that  the  cotton  was  held  by  numerous  individuals 
and  not  by  the  SCA  itself.  Without  giving  time  for  a  consideration  of 
the  validity  of  such  claims,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  outline  plans 
for  the  continuation  of  their  activities  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 
They  explained  that  they  intended  to  request  Congress  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  visit  the  cotton  markets  of  the  world,  including  those  of 
China  and  the  Orient,  to  find  new  fields  for  the  cotton  surplus.  They 
also  proposed  that  the  balance  of  the  current  crop  be  held  for  15  cents 
a  pound ;  and  they  urged  the  members  to  give  more  attention  to  diver- 
sified farming  and  to  develop  stronger  county  organizations.42  In  an 
effort  to  assure  adherence  to  the  proposed  minimum  price  of  15  cents 
a  pound,  the  executive  committee  obtained  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
authorizing  it  to 
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. . .  select  one  representative  of  this  association  from  each  State  and  Territory,  one 
banker  from  each  State  and  Territory,  and  five  cotton  men  at  large  to  perfect  the 
following  plan :  The  adoption  of  a  form  or  contract  by  which  the  farmer  and  owner 
of  cotton  can  deposit  with  his  banker  the  receipts  or  pledges  to  hold  his  cotton 
for  15  cents;  said  contract  to  provide  that  their  cotton  can  not  be  sold  for  less 
than  15  cents,  basis  middling,  at  southern  ports,  except  with  the  consent  of  this 
committee.  The  owner  of  said  cotton  has  full  power  and  authority  to  sell  this  cotton 
at  15  cents  or  over;  the  banker  to  retain  1  cent  per  pound,  to  be  held  in  trust  until 
such  time  as  all  this  cotton  so  pledged  has  been  disposed  of,  when  the  committee  will 
meet  and  arrange  disposition  of  the  balance  as  the  interest  may  appear.43 

Since  much  of  the  policy-making  was  done  at  the  top  levels,  the 
activities  of  the  state  organizations  or  divisions  were  almost  obscured. 
However,  the  leaders  must  have  been  aware  of  this  because  aggressive 
plans  were  announced  for  reorganizing  the  Southern  Cotton  Associa- 
tion from  the  central  organization  down  to  the  townships.  North  Caro- 
lina, which  reputedly  had  more  organizers  in  the  field  than  any  other 
state,  and  Mississippi,  which  built  a  state  organization  from  "sub- 
divisions" in  the  counties,  were  among  the  better  organized  states  in 
the  South.  However,  the  acreage  elimination  plans  of  the  Georgia 
Division  must  have  been  representative  of  those  employed  in  the  other 
cotton  states.  In  1906  district  organizers  canvassed  each  congressional 
district;  and  members  in  their  annual  convention  pledged  that  they 
would  not  plant  more  than  sixteen  acres  of  cotton  to  the  plow,  and  that 
they  would  raise  more  food  at  home.44 

The  proposed  plan  for  a  commission  to  visit  foreign  cotton  markets 
apparently  failed  to  materialize ;  and  as  the  SCA  attempted  to  repeat 
the  program  of  1905  during  succeeding  years,  it  found  that  the  enthu- 
siasm and  determination  displayed  during  that  first  year  were  con- 
spicuously lacking.  It  fixed  10  cents  as  the  "minimum  price"  for  the 
years  1905  and  1906,  and  in  August,  1905,  the  Texas  Farmers'  Union 
endorsed  this  action.  Naturally,  the  minimum  prices  fixed  by  the  SCA 
changed  from  season  to  season;  still,  this  principle  received  rather 
general  official  endorsement.  In  September,  1907,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  SCA,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  5,  endorsed  the  minimum  price  of 
15  cents  named  by  the  Farmers'  Union;  but  a  representative  of  the 
SCA  later  stated  that  this  action  was  taken  "largely  because  of  fear 
that  otherwise  the  association  would  be  accused  of  antagonizing  the 
Farmers'  Union."46 

The  SCA,  like  the  Farmers'  Union,  also  seriously  considered  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  warehouses.  At  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation a  plan  was  made  for  "a  cotton-planters'  commission  and  holding 
company,"  which  reputedly  had  the  endorsement  of  influential  cotton 
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merchants  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  proposed  that  this  company  be  cap- 
italized for  $100,000  and  be  empowered  to  receive,  hold,  and  sell  cotton 
at  not  less  than  10  cents  per  pound,  basis  middling,  New  Orleans,  and 
to  act  as  a  cooperative  warehouse  and  selling  agency.  In  1906,  a  more 
ambitious  project  was  proposed.  "This  was  the  organization  of  the 
Southern  Cotton  Association  into  a  chartered  corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying,  selling,  and  warehousing  cotton,  with  a  capitalization 
of  not  less  than  $60,000,000,  in  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $5  each." 
Later,  it  was  decided  that  the  original  capitalization  should  be  fixed 
at  $1,000,000,  with  the  privilege  of  increasing  it  to  $100,000,000.  This 
plan  eventually  came  to  nothing,  because  the  SCA  "ceased  to  be  an 
influential  factor  in  the  cotton  business."46 

By  1908,  if  not  before,  Jordan  had  sensed  the  impotence  of  the 
Southern  Cotton  Association,  and,  anxious  to  head  a  stronger  unit, 
he  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  to  assemble  in  Memphis  on  November 
10-11,  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  National  Cotton  Association. 
Once  again  plans  were  aired  to  advance  cotton  prices  and  to  provide 
better  marketing  and  financing  facilities.  In  fact,  nothing  was  aired 
that  had  not  been  aired  before ;  but  one  choice  phrase  gained  currency: 
the  maintenance  of  a  "bread  and  meat  line"  of  10  cents  per  pound  for 
cotton.47 

For  the  Southern  Cotton  Association  this  action  represented  the 
climax  of  the  series  of  circumstances  that  had  been  pointing  toward 
its  collapse.  Unable  to  work  effectively  through  its  local  units  or  to 
reconcile  the  differences  in  the  interests  of  its  diverse  membership,  it 
had  never  commanded  unified  support  of  its  program ;  and  it  was  now 
faced  with  abandonment  by  its  leaders.  One  publication,  which  had 
formerly  been  friendly,  for  example,  now  cited  the  Memphis  convention 
as  evidence  of  the  "utter  worthlessness"  of  the  SCA  and  demanded 
"the  retirement  of  President  Harvie  Jordan  and  his  fire-brand  lieu- 
tenants to  a  condition  of  innocuous  desuetude."48 

But  more  serious  was  the  fact  that  the  opposition  of  the  organized 
cotton  trade  had  also  been  aroused  by  some  of  the  activities  of  Jordan 
and  his  associates.  Representatives  of  both  the  New  Orleans  and  the 
New  York  cotton  exchanges  had  given  the  unofficial  blessings  of  their 
respective  bodies  to  the  SCA  when  it  came  into  existence  in  1905 ;  but 
early  in  1908  Jordan  was  reported  to  have  applied  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  a  fraud  order  against  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.49 
The  feeling  became  bitter  later  in  the  year  when  the  Cotton  Journal, 
the  official  publication  of  the  SCA,  carried  the  motto:  "The  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  Must  Be  Eliminated."50  Fuel  was  added  to  the  flames 
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when  spokesmen  for  the  rival  Farmers'  Union,  which  had  become  the 
foremost  farmers'  organization  in  the  South,  accused  Jordan  of  "run- 
ning around  with  Wall  Street  gamblers,"  of  being  a  "sleek  spy"  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  of  being  the  head  of  "a  mongrel  association."61 

This  charge  that  the  SCA  was  a  "mongrel"  organization  also  struck 
at  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  internal  dissension, 
because  it  had  included  in  its  membership  bankers,  merchants,  and 
others  interested  in  the  cotton  trade  of  whom  the  cotton  growers  were 
highly  suspicious.  When  to  these  difficulties  were  added  the  faulty 
organization,  the  dissatisfaction  and  growing  indifference  of  the  plant- 
ers toward  its  program,  and  the  generally  rising  price  levels,  survival 
could  hardly  have  been  expected. 

Within  less  than  four  years  after  its  organization,  therefore,  the 
SCA  had  passed  from  the  scene.  It  made  its  greatest  attempt  to  curtail 
production  and  withhold  cotton  from  the  market  during  the  1905-1906 
season,  during  which  period  production  had  fallen  off  by  about  14 
per  cent.  The  SCA  conceivably  played  a  contributing  role  in  this,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent,  because  many  producers  would  be 
naturally  disposed  toward  the  curtailing  of  production  following  low 
price  years  even  if  an  organization  directed  toward  such  an  end  did 
not  exist.  Subsequent  efforts  to  repeat  the  1905-1906  program  were 
little  more  than  gestures.  Obviously,  the  SCA  had  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  effect  that  world  production  was  likely  to  have  on 
domestic  prices.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  came  forward  with  noth- 
ing new  in  the  way  of  a  farm-relief  program;  and  oddly  enough,  it, 
along  with  other  contemporary  farm  groups,  was  attempting  to  allevi- 
ate the  ailments  of  the  cotton  growers  by  applying  some  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  much  hated  trusts.  The  SCA,  along  with  the  others, 
failed  to  attain  these  objectives ;  still  a  program  of  this  character  was 
sure  to  appear  whenever  cotton  prices  fell.  Seeking  to  restrict  produc- 
tion and  withhold  from  market,  besides  becoming  a  part  of  the  Southern 
tradition,  was  to  spread  to  other  crops  and  other  regions,  and  eventu- 
ally be  incorporated  into  our  federal  farm-relief  programs.  The  South- 
ern Cotton  Association  was  not  directly  responsible  for  this,  of  course, 
but  it  contributed  by  helping  to  keep  such  ideas  alive. 


Chapter  XI 
THE  TOBACCO  GROWERS  AND  THE  " TRUST' ' 

Far  more  spectacular  and  more  fully  recorded  were  the  activities  of 
the  tobacco  growers  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Committed  to  a  philos- 
ophy of  organization,  production,  and  price  control  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Southern  Cotton  Association,  the  tobacco  growers,  however, 
enjoyed  certain  advantages  which  the  cotton  producers  did  not.  Since 
they  raised  specialized  types  of  tobacco  and  were  confined  within  rela- 
tively smaller  geographic  areas,  and  they  likewise  benefited  from  the 
agitation  of  earlier  years  and  were  able  to  reduce  their  avowed  enemy, 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  to  a  least  common  denominator,  their 
problems  of  organization  were  less  difficult.  Perhaps  more  so  than  the 
cotton  growers,  they  temporarily  rode  on  the  crest  of  the  antimonopoly 
movement  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  major  developments  in  the  tobacco  industry  was  the  dis- 
covery of  white  Burley  in  1864,  and  the  widespread  cultivation  of  it  in 
north-central  Ohio  and  the  counties  along  the  Ohio  River.1  Tobacco  con- 
sumption rose  steadily  after  the  Civil  War  years,  and  white  Burley 
rapidly  adapted  itself  to  the  capitalist  economy.2  Meanwhile,  Kentucky, 
which  had  come  to  the  forefront  as  a  tobacco  producing  state,  main- 
tained this  position  of  leadership  well  into  the  twentieth  century.8 

Of  special  importance  were  the  combinations  and  consolidations  that 
had  become  the  order  of  the  day.  "Between  1887  and  1903,  trusts  were 
formed  in  a  number  of  agricultural  processing-distributing  industries, 
notably  in  whiskey,  cane  sugar,  refining,  leather,  malt,  cottonseed  oil, 
cotton  duck,  cotton  yarn,  linseed  oil,  corn  products,  and  tobacco.  All 
but  the  sugar,  cottonseed  oil,  and  tobacco  trusts  proved  to  be  failures, 
however.  Furthermore,  most  of  them  either  used  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  total  production  of  the  farm  product  processed  or 
were  primarily  by-product  industries.  Tobacco  was  a  major  exception."* 

The  American  Tobacco  Company  spearheaded  the  combination  move- 
ment in  the  purchase  and  manufacture  of  tobacco.  Organized  in  1890, 
with  an  initial  investment  of  $25,000,000,  it  underwent  a  period  of 
rapid  expansion  and  consolidation  until  in  1906  it  was  capitalized  for 
more  than  $25,000,000.  In  1906,  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
announced  that  eighty-six  corporations  throughout  the  United  States, 
its  dependencies,  Cuba,  and  the  foreign  countries  in  which  the  British- 
American  operated,  were  under  influence  of  the  combination.  In  short, 
it  was  the  master  of  the  tobacco  market  of  the  world.5 

[167] 
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By  controlling  the  market  the  American  Tobacco  Company  placed 
the  individual  producer  in  an  unfavorable  bargaining  position.  The 
grower  was  dependent  on  the  crop  and  on  the  trust  which  bought  it. 
Central  Kentucky  devoted  itself  to  the  raising  of  white  burley ;  to  the 
west  was  the  Green  River  country,  which  specialized  in  a  heavy  dark 
export  brand;  west  and  south  of  the  Green  River  district  lay  the 
Henderson  Stemming  region,  which  produced  a  dark  export  type ;  and 
to  the  west  of  the  Henderson  area  was  the  "black-patch"  or  "dark- 
fired"  country,  that  embraced  counties  in  both  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee.6 At  the  start  of  the  twentieth  century,  some  85  of  the  119  coun- 
ties in  Kentucky  were  dependent  on  tobacco.7 

For  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  the  tobacco  difficulties,  an 
army  of  "ignorant,  illiterate,  tenant  farmers"  came  pouring  into  the 
tobacco  areas  to  raise  tobacco  on  share  leases.8  The  tenant  usually  was 
assigned  to  thirty  or  forty  acres,  a  house,  barn,  and  sheds.  The  houses 
were  mere  shacks  that  constantly  needed  repairs.  Upon  receiving  his 
land  allotment,  the  tenant  raised  tobacco  on  about  ten  acres,  and  used 
the  remainder  for  corn,  vegetables,  pasture,  or  possibly  wheat.  The 
landlord  usually  advanced  the  necessary  money  to  maintain  the  tenant 
and  his  family  while  the  crop  was  growing.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
tenant  shared  the  crop  with  the  landlord ;  the  former  sold  the  remain- 
ing half  and  paid  the  latter  his  obligations,  and  then  supposedly 
pocketed  profits  he  seldom  realized.  To  better  his  economic  status,  the 
tenant  sought  to  increase  his  acreage  and  frequently  added  a  new  mem- 
ber to  the  family  in  the  hope  of  having  an  additional  wageless  worker. 
Investigations,  nevertheless,  reveal  that  a  lifetime  of  such  conditions 
usually  left  the  tenant  farmer  worse  off  than  when  he  began.9 

While  the  producer  sought  to  accelerate  his  productive  powers  and 
profit  from  rising  prices,  the  "combination"  had  already  launched  its 
program  for  purchase  control.  The  manufacturing  and  marketing 
phases  of  the  industry  were  already  under  its  control ;  next,  the  prices 
paid  the  producer  were  to  come  under  the  trust's  dictatorial  rule. 
Middlemen  and  independent  buyers,  who  previously  purchased  their 
tobacco  directly  from  the  producer  and  resold  it  to  the  combination, 
were  eliminated  or  cut  to  a  minimum.  Usually  one  and  occasionally  two 
agents,  who  in  no  sense  were  competitors,  traveled  the  tobacco  country 
to  purchase  for  the  company.10  Thus  commenced  a  policy  of  reorganiza- 
tion that  took  its  toll  in  hardship  and  violence,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
producer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  tobacco  country  in  general. 

The  grower,  being  a  marginal  producer,  soon  felt  the  bitter  effects 
of  the  combination's  new  policy.  The  first  signs  of  depression  were  low 
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prices  in  a  period  of  generally  high  living  costs.  In  the  early  1900's 
wholesale  prices  of  Hopkinsville  leaf,  a  dark  type,  fell  as  low  as  4 
and  6  cents;  so  did  Clarksville  leaf,  another  dark  variety.11  In  the 
Burley  districts  "poverty  and  distress"  prevailed  and  conditions  be- 
came so  deplorable  that  "many  producers  were  compelled  to  sell  tobacco 
at  prices  which  returned  them  thirty  cents  a  day."12  "Why  is  it,"  asked 
one,  "that  the  price  of  tobacco  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
while  all  other  farm  products  have  this  year  risen  in  value?"13 

Not  only  did  tobacco  prices  decline,  but  tobacco-raising  itself  was 
threatened  for  the  want  of  certain  conditions  favorable  to  its  well- 
being.  Many  of  the  capable  growers  cultivating  tobacco  at  a  cost  of 
6  cents  per  pound  and  forced  to  sell  at  the  ruinous  level  of  3  and  4 
cents  migrated  to  more  profitable  farming  regions.  Labor  costs  were 
high.  A  good  farm  hand  demanded  from  $1.50  in  the  dark-patch  regions 
to  $2  and  $3  per  day  in  the  Burley  areas,  but  low  tobacco  prices  made 
the  payment  of  such  wages  impossible.14  As  a  result,  the  more  reliable 
farm  hands  left  the  tobacco  fields  to  seek  employment  in  mining,  rail- 
roading, or  industry  in  urban  communities.15 

Despite  their  rampant  individualism,  the  producers  had  felt  the  need 
of  organization  for  some  time.  Early  in  1901  plans  were  discussed  for 
organizing  a  "Farmers'  Tobacco  Trust."16  In  1903  acreage-curtailment 
sentiment  again  was  revived,  and  reports  circulated  that  the  independ- 
ent dealers  and  businessmen  adjoining  the  Henderson,  Kentucky,  dis- 
trict would  support  such  a  program.  That  February,  spokesmen  of  the 
Kentucky  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  expressed  hope  of  controlling 
75  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  were  exploring  the  best  possible  means  of 
accomplishing  this.  A  few  months  later,  the  Burley  Growers'  Associa- 
tion of  Kentucky,  which  began  organizing,  reported  that  many  pro- 
ducers were  pledging  themselves  to  sell  their  tobacco  to  the  BGA  if 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  higher  prices  elsewhere.  But  after  six  months 
of  effort,  the  BGA  admitted  its  inability  to  obtain  the  forty  thousand 
pledged  producers  it  needed  to  place  its  program  into  operation.17 

The  year  1903,  however,  proved  to  be  a  short-crop  year.  Some  attrib- 
uted this  decrease  to  the  activities  of  the  Tobacco  Growers'  Association, 
but  others  claimed  that  unfavorable  weather  conditions  were  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  reduction.  The  BGA  could  hardly  have  been  a 
factor,  because  it  abandoned  all  efforts  to  control  the  crop  early  in  the 
season.18 

In  1904  the  agitation  to  decrease  the  size  of  the  crop  became  even 
greater.  Cries  were  heard  of  "grow  no  more  tobacco,"  "cut  down  the 
crop  to  half,"  and  "grow  only  25  per  cent  of  a  crop."  Farmers'  clubs 
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appeared  in  a  number  of  counties,  and  members  pledged  themselves 
to  reduce  their  acreage  by  one-fourth,  to  plant  nothing  but  the  best 
tobacco,  give  it  a  higher  grade  of  cultivation  and  curing,  and  better 
prepare  the  crop  for  market.  According  to  one  report,  "thirty  farmers' 
unions"  were  organized  in  Daviess  and  McLean  counties,  Kentucky.19 

The  American  Society  of  Equity  received  serious  mention  for  the 
first  time  in  1904,  because  four  Equity  meetings  were  scheduled  to 
assemble  in  western  Kentucky  during  the  latter  part  of  April.20  In 
November  of  that  year  the  National  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  was 
organized  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Society  of  Equity  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  price 
of  leaf  tobacco.  Unfortunately,  the  meeting  culminating  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  association  was  poorly  attended  because  rival  groups 
were  outbidding  one  another  for  the  farmers'  support.  Of  interest,  how- 
ever, were  the  minimum  prices,  per  hundred  pounds,  agreed  upon:  $9 
for  Virginia  dark  tobacco  and  $8  for  Kentucky  dark;  $12  for  Virginia 
light  and  $12  for  Kentucky  Burley.21 

Meanwhile,  the  leadership  in  organizing  the  growers  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  lethargic  Burley  group  into  that  of  the  more  aggressive 
"dark  producers."  In  1904  anonymous  letters  appeared  in  the  press 
bearing  the  signature  of  one  "Cactus,"  who  turned  out  to  be  Felix 
Ewing,  a  prominent  producer.  These  letters  exhorted  the  producers  to 
organize  and  resist  the  trust.  In  June  a  convention  of  growers  met  in 
Springfield,  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  organization  that 
would  net  the  producers  10  cents  a  pound.  This,  it  was  felt,  would  be  a 
relatively  simple  matter  because  few  counties  raised  "dark  tobacco," 
and  80  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  exported  to  foreign  manufacturers  who 
could  not  obtain  the  leaf  elsewhere.  In  September  another  meeting  was 
held  in  Guthrie,  Kentucky,  which  was  attended  by  producers  large  and 
small,  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  to  complete  the  plans  of  organization. 
Charles  H.  Fort  became  the  president  of  the  Dark  Tobacco  Growers' 
Protective  Association,  and  Felix  Ewing,  the  general  manager.  Ewing 
was  said  to  have  advocated  the  formation  of  such  a  program  of  action 
as  early  as  1893.22 

The  influence  of  the  Equity  grew  in  1905  and  1906.  In  January,  1905, 
the  society  sought  8  cents  a  pound  for  dark  tobacco,  and  in  March  it 
was  advising  the  farmers  in  the  western  districts  to  till  fewer  acres.28 
Early  in  1906  the  Equity  made  successful  appeals  to  the  Burley  grow- 
ers; and  in  March  a  meeting  of  Burley  producers  was  scheduled  to 
assemble  in  New  Castle,  Kentucky,  to  listen  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Equity  plan  of  pooling,  selling,  and  advancing  money  that  operated  in 
the  dark  tobacco  districts.   Simultaneously,  attempts  were  made  to 
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merge  the  Dark  Tobacco  Growers'  Protective  Association,  the  "Ewing 
group,"  with  the  National  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  which  as 
already  mentioned  was  a  section  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity.24 

The  National  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  was  reflective  of  the 
influence  the  Equity  had  acquired  in  the  tobacco  country.  In  October, 
1906,  the  NTGA  claimed  a  membership  of  about  fifty  thousand.  As  a 
section  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity  it  naturally  endorsed  the 
principles  of  the  parent  body.  More  specifically,  the  NTGA  advocated 
production  control,  minimum  and  maximum  prices  for  the  same  grade 
of  tobacco,  periodic  advances  in  the  price  of  pooled  tobacco  so  as  to 
cover  the  cost  of  holding  it,  the  marketing  of  the  new  crop  only  after 
the  old  one  had  been  sold,  the  need  of  striving  for  "cost  of  production," 
a  study  of  the  nature  and  demands  of  the  market,  the  issuance  by  the 
government  of  no  more  than  two  crop  reports  annually,  and  for  a  free 
and  open  market.25 

Also  of  interest  was  the  NTGA's  plan  of  organizing,  districting,  and 
financing  the  activities  of  the  tobacco  producers.  The  tobacco-growing 
area  was  divided  into  the  Green  River  District  of  Kentucky,  the  Stem- 
ming District  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Burley  District  of  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, and  Ohio.  The  growers  organized  into  locals  for  educational 
purposes,  and  into  district  unions  for  business  purposes.  Unfair 
methods  of  competition  among  the  districts  was  prohibited.  A  tax  of 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  received  on  all  tobacco  sold  by  the 
district  union  was  assessed.  Half  of  this  sum  went  into  the  general 
treasury,  presumably  into  that  of  the  National  Tobacco  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation or  the  American  Society  of  Equity,  to  help  compensate  the 
officers  and  organizers,  and  meet  current  operating  expenses;  the  other 
half  was  turned  over  to  the  counties  in  which  it  was  obtained  to  assist 
in  the  local  work. 

A  novel  reaction  to  the  appearance  of  the  various  tobacco  associations 
was  the  formation  of  a  farm-labor  organization  by  the  croppers  and 
farm  hands  in  the  various  districts.  Only  those  who  tilled  the  land  for 
a  part  of  the  product,  and  those  who  worked  for  daily  or  monthly 
wages,  were  eligible  for  membership.  Spokesmen  for  the  farm  hands 
claimed  that  the  various  farmers'  protective  associations  had  the  effect 
of  boosting  the  prices  of  farm  products  generally,  and  of  tobacco  in 
particular,  and  that  day  laborers  and  tenants  had  not  shared  in  the 
improved  conditions.  In  November,  1906,  the  movement  was  confined 
to  the  sharecroppers  and  farm  laborers  in  Logan  County,  Kentucky, 
and  Robertson  County,  Tennessee ;  and  a  membership  of  several  thou- 
sand was  claimed. 

The  demands  made  of  the  landowners  which  were  to  be  put  in  effect 
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beginning  January  1, 1907,  included:  "Half  of  all  the  Tobacco  and  corn 
produced  and  everything  furnished ;  .  . .  two  acres  of  corn  to  every  acre 
of  Tobacco  ;  half  of  the  wheat  where  the  cropper  furnishes  half  the  seed 
and  fertilizer,  or  one-third  where  the  landlord  furnishes  everything; 
$1.25  and  dinner  per  day  for  threshing,  hay  harvest,  corn  shredding, 
etc.;  $15  per  month  and  board  on  yearly  contracts,  and  $19.50  for  single 
month  work.  Croppers  must  have  a  horse  to  tend  garden,  and  coal  and 
wood  furnished,  and  pasture  for  enough  hogs  to  supply  his  meats  and 
cow  and  horses."  If  it  was  reasonable  for  the  tobacco  producers  to  com- 
bine to  better  their  bargaining  position,  it  was  equally  reasonable  for 
the  tenants  and  farm  hands  to  organize  and  advance  theirs ;  however, 
the  prediction  was  that  the  landowners  would  concede  nothing  "with- 
out strenuous  opposition."28 

While  dark-tobacco  growers  were  busy  organizing,  and  farm  hands 
threatened  to  do  likewise,  the  Burley  planters,  this  time  largely  under 
Equity  auspices,  began  a  vigorous  campaign  of  organization.  Among 
the  converts  to  the  need  for  cooperative  action  was  a  youthful  Henry 
County  farmer,  H.  E.  Swain,  who  persuaded  by  the  merits  of  the 
"Equity  idea,"  traversed  the  Burley  areas  with  a  mortgage  in  one  hand 
and  arguments  in  the  other  to  stir  the  planters  into  action.  The  result 
was  that  eight  local  Equity  unions  were  formed  and  the  prospects  for 
more  were  encouraging.  Delegates  from  these  eight  locals  met  at  New 
Castle  on  October  1,  1906.  The  gathering,  however,  accomplished  noth- 
ing, allegedly  because  of  the  presence  of  trust  emissaries  and  the  pleas 
of  numerous  delegates  to  adjourn  and  call  another  meeting.  The  assem- 
bly adjourned  to  reconvene  at  Winchester  on  October  10.  The  planters, 
more  sensitive  to  existing  conditions  and  problems,  carried  their  fight 
to  the  floor  of  the  State  Department  Association,  an  organization  of 
businessmen,  where  they  gained  sympathy  and  recruits.  Inspired  by 
this  and  other  encouraging  developments,  the  growers  decided  to  em- 
bark on  a  still  greater  campaign  of  education.27 

A  series  of  meetings  were  held  in  Winchester,  Kentucky.  One  was 
held  on  November  1,  when  the  Burley  growers  demanded  15  cents  a 
pound  for  their  tobacco.  The  district  committee  of  the  Burley  Tobacco 
Growers  met  in  Winchester  on  December  3  and  4,  1906,  and  elected 
C.  M.  Hanna  as  president.  Hanna,  along  with  others,  was  to  serve  until 
January  1, 1907,  when  a  new  set  of  officers  was  to  be  elected.  Meanwhile, 
all  pooled  tobacco  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  growers  until  the 
district  board  ordered  it  collected  in  bonded  warehouses.28 

Equity,  in  the  meantime,  stepped  up  its  activities  by  sending  more 
organizers  and  sheaves  of  cooperative  literature  to  the  scene  of  activi- 
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ties.  Dr.  George  W.  McMillan  of  Pendleton  County  was  named  manager 
of  a  "forty-day  whirlwind  campaign"  to  pledge  farmers  not  to  dispose 
of  their  1905  crop  at  the  prices  offered  by  the  trust.  "Two-score  speak- 
ing and  proselyting  parties  were  at  once  hired,  eloquent  speakers  were 
found,  brass  bands  were  hired,  calls  and  notices  were  printed,  and  they 
started  out  to  meet  on  January  2,  1907. "" 

On  January  2,  58  per  cent  of  the  estimated  92,000  acres  planted  for 
the  year  were  reported  pledged  to  the  new  organization.30  Under  the 
leadership  of  J.  Campbell  Cantrill,  president  of  the  Kentucky  Union 
of  the  American  Society  of  Equity  and  later  congressman  from  his 
district,31  the  Burley  Tobacco  Society  was  organized  with  Clarence  Le 
Bus,  a  wealthy  Cynthiana  planter,  as  president,  and  Lucian  Beckner, 
a  young  Winchester  lawyer,  as  secretary.32  Shortly  thereafter,  execu- 
tives of  the  Burley  Society  were  reported  spending  much  time  in  Cin- 
cinnati seeking  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  local  warehousemen  to 
control  the  1906  crop.33  In  March,  1907,  the  older,  but  defunct,  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio  Burley  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  formally  dis- 
banded and  voted  to  support  the  Burley  Tobacco  Society.34 

More  aggressive  action  was  planned  for  1907.  Equity  officials  asked 
that  the  Burley  production  be  reduced  to  600,000,000  pounds  that  year. 
"  'Let  us  produce  a  short  crop  and  sell  it  for  a  long  price.  We  must 
regulate  the  supply  to  meet  the  demand.  .  .  .  Let  the  war  cry  be,  Down 
with  the  acreage  in  the  good  year  1907.'  "  In  May  the  Equity  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  tobacco  factory  that  was  to  be  placed  in 
operation  especially  if  the  American  Tobacco  Company  failed  to  pur- 
chase the  crops  of  1906  and  1907.  At  the  time  the  Equity  had  eighteen 
organizers  in  the  field  and  over  90,000  acres,  or  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  1907  Burley  crop,  pledged  to  the  pool ;  in  July  about  103,000'  of 
a  possible  135,000  acres  were  pledged  to  it.  Simultaneously,  reports 
circulated  that  representatives  of  tobacco  associations  in  Wisconsin, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  states  were 
scheduled  to  meet  with  Burley  representatives  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky  to  organize  a  tobacco  association  embracing  their  respective 
states.35 

The  results  of  the  pooling  efforts  in  1907  are  a  bit  uncertain.  It  seems 
as  though  fewer  acres  were  actually  pledged  than  was  originally  be- 
lieved ;  however,  the  number  of  acres  committed  to  the  Burley  Society 
were  smaller  than  those  committed  to  the  Equity.  Crop  conditions 
varied  from  good  to  poor ;  however,  in  many  communities  the  scarcity 
of  plants  and  the  heavy  rains  contributed  to  the  decline  in  acreage. 
Rumors  likewise  persisted  that  the  Burley  Society  was  going  to  elimi- 
nate the  crop  in  1908.36 
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While  organizers  campaigned  the  tobacco  country  for  members,  and 
their  representatives  sought  to  mediate  their  difficulties,  the  Equity 
took  to  political  action.  Kentucky's  constitution  made  it  mandatory  for 
the  legislature  to  enact  legislation  declaring  illegal  the  combining  or 
pooling  of  articles  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  prices.  But  the  legis- 
lature, influenced  by  the  size  of  its  agricultural  population  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  crisis,  enacted  a  measure  declaring  that  persons  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  might  combine  or  pool  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
higher  prices.  The  law  further  provided  that  it  was  an  offense  for  any 
third  person  to  persuade  a  member  to  withdraw  from  the  pool  or  to 
dispose  of  his  tobacco  other  than  through  the  channels  prescribed  by 
the  organization.37 

Despite  the  methods  employed  to  facilitate  organization,  difficulties 
of  the  most  trying  character  arose.  The  unfavorable  system  of  land 
tenure,  the  slow,  lethargic,  and  indifferent  farmer,  financial  inability, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  trust  delayed  action.  The  land-tenure  system 
was  obviously  very  discouraging."8  As  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  farms 
were  operated  by  financially  pressed  tenants,  the  farmers  were  anxious 
to  make  immediate  sales.  Financial  assistance  was  indispensable.  For- 
tunately, however,  both  the  Planters'  Protective  Association  and  the 
Burley  Society  received  considerable  assistance  from  their  wealthier 
members.  Sympathetic  warehousemen  in  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  who 
saw  their  business  menaced  rendered  an  assisting  hand.39 

Another  obstacle  was  the  stern  opposition  of  the  combination.  As 
expected,  the  trust  stopped  at  nothing  to  break  the  pooling  movement. 
The  press  was  utilized  in  every  conceivable  form.  Words  of  "friendly 
warning"  were  made  to  the  neighboring  banks  and  many,  frightened  at 
the  trust's  power,  insisted  on  payment  when  the  farmers'  paper  ma- 
tured.40 On  one  occasion,  a  "fake"  cooperative,  launched  by  the  trust, 
succeeded  in  attracting  a  number  of  farmers  who  learned  too  late  that 
it  was  a  company  device  to  smash  the  farmers'  program." 

One  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  employed  by  the  combination  was 
the  old  Standard  Oil  method  of  overbidding  the  competitor.  Trust 
agents  traveled  from  farm  to  farm  seeking  to  convince  the  farmers  of 
the  benefits  of  selling  direct  to  the  company.  One  such  purchaser  re- 
marked: "What  is  the  use  of  going  into  the  association?  We  will  give 
you  as  good  and  better  prices  than  they  can  get  for  you  and  there  will 
be  no  commissions  or  expenses.  Sell  to  us  direct,  here  is  the  cash  for  you 
now !"  Many  of  the  planters,  attracted  by  the  lucrative  offer,  succumbed 
and  sold  out,  with  little  thought  as  to  the  effect  their  action  would 
have.42 
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One  of  the  most  discouraging  obstacles  was  the  independent  farmer 
who  asserted  his  independence  by  refusing  to  join  the  Planters'  Protec- 
tive Association.  Some  were  convinced  the  organization  could  not  pos- 
sibly increase  the  value  of  their  crop.  Others  believed  a  better  price 
could  be  obtained  by  refusing  to  join  this  association,  and  many  actu- 
ally succeeded  in  getting  it ;  consequently,  the  talk  of  cooperative  action 
to  these  people  was  futile.  Many  refused  membership  because  of  the 
failure  of  previous  attempts,  while  still  others  suspected  organizers  of 
utilizing  a  perfectly  good  ideal  to  enhance  their  personal  ambitions. 

Association  members  viewed  the  independent  farmer  with  alarm,  for 
while  the  member  pledged  not  to  sell,  the  nonmember  or  "hillbilly" 
cashed  in  at  a  remunerative  figure.  This  not  only  provoked  the  pool 
members  but,  in  turn,  caused  many  to  withhold  further  membership. 
The  disgusted  member  could  see  no  possible  advantage  in  joining  the 
organization  and  suffering,  while  the  independent  farmer  remained 
outside  the  fold  and  enjoyed  all  the  possible  benefits  an  organization 
could  bring — a  higher  price. 

At  the  outset,  association  membership  was  voluntary,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  a  more  aggressive  policy  would  have  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  use  of  violence  was  not  without  precedent  in  Kentucky. 
Its  prototype  appeared  right  after  the  Civil  War.  A  few  years  before 
the  tobacco  difficulties,  the  "toll-gate"  system  in  Kentucky  appeared 
oppressive  and  much  agitation  was  waged  to  eliminate  the  practice. 
Convinced  of  the  improbabilities  of  legislative  relief,  a  group  of  Ken- 
tuckians  undertook  a  campaign  of  night  riding  that  eventually  brought 
about  the  system's  complete  elimination.43 

Aware  of  the  accomplishments  of  these  early  uprisings  and  convinced 
of  the  futility  of  the  tobacco  farmers'  peaceful  attempts  at  cooperation, 
the  suggestion  of  violent  action  took  hold  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  pool  leaders.  "There  existed,  therefore,  a  deep-seated 
sense  of  grievance  and  injury,"  commented  the  World's  Work.  "The 
farmers  led  to  regard  themselves  as  the  victims  of  organized  and  legal- 
ized plunder  grew  reckless  in  speech  and  spirit.  Protests  were  futile, 
the  courts  no  longer  offered  hope  of  redress.  Organized  opposition  was 
the  last  resource."44  Consequently,  more  radical  measures  were  in  the 
process  of  formation.  "His  neighbors  proceeded  to  organize  secret 
bands,  first  to  threaten  him,  next  to  destroy  his  property,  finally  to  whip 
him,  and  if  need  were,  to  kill  him."45  Night  riding  became  a  stark  reality. 

A  variety  of  methods  were  employed  by  the  masked  riders  to  enforce 
their  demands.  The  whip  was  inflicted  on  the  nonconforming  farmer  or 
on  those  who  "talked  too  much" ;  tobacco  purchasers  as  well  as  farmers 
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were  brutally  assaulted;  arson  and  shootings  were  by  no  means  un- 
common ;  plant  beds  were  sown  with  salt  or  grass  seed ;  and  threshing 
machines  were  dynamited.  One  terror-stricken  farmer  found  that  dur- 
ing the  night  a  grave  had  been  dug  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  plant  beds. 
A  tobacco  factory  was  destroyed  at  Trenton.  In  December,  1906,  an 
armed  force  of  masked  riders  invaded  Princeton  and  destroyed  a  num- 
ber of  barns  containing  approximately  200,000  pounds  of  tobacco.  In 
January,  1907,  the  Cadiz  railroad  was  warned  not  to  haul  tobacco  to 
Hopkinsville.40  In  March,  a  band  of  night  riders  rolled  twenty-one  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco  into  the  Cumberland  River.47  In  December,  Hopkins- 
ville was  beseiged  by  a  band  of  riders  coming  from  four  directions  who 
seized  all  means  of  communication,  the  police  and  fire  departments,  and 
the  administrative  quarters  of  the  city  government,  and  destroyed  one 
large  warehouse  and  a  tobacco  factory.48 

These  developments  were,  of  course,  to  have  their  repercussions  on 
the  social,  political,  and  economic  life  of  the  tobacco  country.  Selling 
tobacco  independent  of  the  farmers'  associations  was  dangerous ;  neigh- 
bors became  suspicious  of  one  another;  and  terror  prevailed  every- 
where. The  courts  of  law  were  paralyzed  because  of  perjury,  packed 
juries,  or  fear  on  the  part  of  witnesses  to  testify  against  the  known 
"marauders."49  Hundreds  of  farmers  left  the  tobacco  areas  in  search 
of  homes  elsewhere.  In  1907  the  secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  cautioned  that  "unless  confidence  can  be  restored, 
the  companies  will  refuse  indemnity  to  all  handlers  of  tobacco."50 

Changes,  however,  were  soon  to  come.  In  1907  the  traditionally 
Democratic  state  of  Kentucky  elected  a  Republican  administration 
headed  by  Governor  Augustus  E.  Willson,  who  was  accused  of  being 
unduly  sympathetic  with  the  tobacco  trust.51  One  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  appeal  to  the  authorities  "to  take  strong  prompt  and  effective  meas- 
ures to  punish  every  cowardly  scoundrel  who  rides  the  road  to  threaten 
his  neighbors."52  State  troops  were  rushed  to  the  scenes  of  lawlessness 
where,  after  being  "ambushed"  or  "misdirected"  and  subjected  to  local 
prejudices  that  resented  interference  by  the  state  government,  they 
began  slowly  to  enforce  the  law.53 

In  the  course  of  these  violent  outbursts,  public  sentiment,  which 
previously  stood  firmly  behind  the  farmers,  assumed  a  decidedly  hostile 
attitude.  The  press  denounced  Equity  members  as  rioters  and  outlaws 
and  condemned  others  for  their  association  affiliations.  The  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  declared  the  farmers  had  a  just  cause  in  fighting  the 
trust  but  protested  that  outlawry  was  no  solution  to  the  difficulties. 
"Masquerading   is   cowardice.    Cowardice  is   cruelty.    Through   these 
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agencies  not  only  is  Kentucky  brought  to  blush,  but  farmers  are  put 
in  for  consequences  which  in  the  long-  run  prove  ruinous."54  In  defend- 
ing the  society,  the  Benton,  Kentucky,  Tribune-Democrat  stated:  "Pos- 
sibly some  of  the  night-riders  are  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Equity  and  the  Dark  Tobacco  Association,  just  as  different  churches 
have  bad  people  [who]  become  members  of  the  church,  but  that  does 
not  make  the  churches  bad;  neither  does  the  night-rider  make  the  asso- 
ciation bad."55  Equity  leaders  disclaimed  responsibility  for  violence  and 
openly  denounced  the  practice ;  nevertheless,  it  was  apparent  that  some 
of  the  Equity  members  were  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  masked  order. 

With  night  riding  falling  into  disrepute  and  negotiations  failing  to 
materialize  in  a  satisfactory  agreement,  pool  leaders  became  more  des- 
perate and  discussed  the  possibilities  of  making  more  determined  efforts 
to  control  production.  Having  the  1906  crop  unsold,  the  1907  crop  com- 
ing in,  and  the  trust  refusing  to  accept  the  tobacco  pool's  demands, 
Equity  and  Burley  leaders  gave  renewed  emphasis  to  the  idea  of  elimi- 
nating the  1908  crop.  Soon  thereafter  the  Peaceful  Riders  by  Day,  an 
organization  commanded  by  some  of  the  most  influential  planters  of  the 
tobacco  country,  solicited  the  community  and  obtained  the  support  of 
farmers  willing  to  eliminate  the  1908  crop.56  Many  signed,  fearing  a 
recurrence  of  night  riding,  while  others  considered  the  proposal  as 
feasible,  believing  that  the  pool  might  dispose  of  its  surplus  crop.57 

The  atmosphere  in  the  tobacco  country  was  gloomy.  Planters  were 
divided,  some  maintaining  a  1908  crop  would  be  financially  inexpe- 
dient, while  others  accepted  the  theory  of  crop  elimination.  The  early 
months  of  1908  were  gripped  with  excitement,  rivaling  conditions  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Business  was  at  a  standstill.58  Not  only 
did  the  pool  leaders  experience  difficulty  in  soliciting  farmers'  support, 
but  similar,  trying  hardships  were  encountered  in  keeping  up  the 
morale  of  the  members.59 

Despite  the  innumerable  obstacles  that  threatened  to  make  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  1908  crop  an  impossibility,  there  were  indications  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  crop  was  to  be  eliminated.  The  estimated 
acreage  in  the  Burley  country  fell  to  18  per  cent  of  normal  and  similar, 
sharp  reductions  in  the  dark-tobacco  country  were  effected,  causing  the 
business  receipts  of  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  markets  to  drop  to 
the  low  figures  of  the  previous  year.60  Western  market  receipts,  which 
in  1889  were  placed  at  300,000  hogsheads,  dwindled  to  approximately 
110,000  in  1909.81 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  continued,  but  as  usual  all  attempts  at  con- 
ciliation ended  in  failure.  The  independent  purchasers  continued  their 
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pool  purchases  at  an  average  of  $17  per  hundred  pounds.  The  trust, 
however,  repeatedly  refused  to  accept  the  planters'  demands — demands 
that  tobacco  from  a  later  year  would  not  be  sold  unless  the  supply  of 
the  previous  year  was  first  exhausted.  On  one  occasion  the  trust  virtu- 
ally offered  to  purchase  the  entire  1907  crop  but  the  planters  again 
refused,  once  more  demanding  that  the  earlier  supply  be  purchased 
first  and  that  some  tobacco  be  reserved  for  the  independent  dealers  who 
remained  faithful  to  the  farmers  in  the  course  of  the  crisis.62 

Finally,  on  November  19,  1908,  there  was  consummated  between  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Burley  Tobacco  Society  what  was 
then  described  as  the  "biggest  deal"  in  the  history  of  the  tobacco  trade. 
Between  60  and  70  million  pounds  of  Burley  were  purchased  for  be- 
tween 12  and  13  million  dollars.  According  to  an  advance  announce- 
ment, the  company  was  to  purchase  75  per  cent  of  the  80  million  pounds 
of  tobacco  in  the  1907  pool  at  an  average  price  of  17  cents  a  pound, 
which  would  net  about  10  million  dollars;  and  three-fourths  of  the 
estimated  13  to  15  million  pounds  of  the  1906  crop  at  an  average  price 
of  between  20  and  21  cents,  which  would  net  an  additional  2  million 
dollars.  This  left  undisposed  between  15  and  20  million  pounds  of  the 
1907  pool,  and  between  3  and  5  million  pounds  of  the  1906  tobacco.63 

The  undisposed  25  per  cent  of  the  Burley  pool  became  the  subject  of 
animated  discussion.  The  belief  prevailed  that  it  was  being  held  for  the 
independent  manufacturers  who  were  the  allies  of  the  Burley  and 
Equity  societies  during  the  pooling  period.  But  rumor  had  it  that  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  wanted  this  25  per  cent  as  a  means  of 
squeezing  the  independents  out  of  business.64 

Once  provisions  had  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  bulk  of  the 
crop,  accounts  of  the  anxious  moments  that  were  experienced  by  both 
sides  during  the  pooling  period  began  to  pour  out.  The  Burley  Society 
had  to  contend  with  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  its  untold 
millions,  and  the  demoralization  of  the  producers  which  was  becoming 
more  apparent.  Both  the  Equity  and  Burley  societies  would  have  dis- 
integrated if  the  tobacco  war  had  lasted  another  sixty  days.  "The  situa- 
tion almost  to  the  hour  of  the  deal  was  analogous  to  that  of  two  great 
armies  which  had  fought  out  a  big  battle,  and,  each,  believing  they  lost, 
were  about  to  retreat."  Le  Bus  and  the  Equity,  according  to  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer,  "played  .  . .  the  most  magnificent  game  of  bluff  ever  put 
up  in  a  great  industrial  conflict  in  the  Ohio  Valley."05 

The  restless  position  of  the  producers  is  understandable.  "For  nearly 
two  years  they  had  been  borrowing  money  and  the  tobacco  was  being 
carried  at  a  heavy  cost.  Storage  and  insurance  charges  were  gradually 
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eating  it  up.  The  growers  had  been  playing  a  great  game,  but  many  of 
them  began  to  wonder  when  the  end  would  come."  Cincinnati  ware- 
housemen and  dealers  once  believed  that  there  was  little  chance  of  the 
negotiations  being  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  They  expected 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  to  continue  demanding  all  or  none  of 
the  tobacco  in  the  pool  at  prices  that  would  be  unacceptable  to  the 
growers.69 

The  American  Tobacco  Company,  however,  wanted  to  reach  an  ami- 
cable understanding  with  the  growers  for  several  reasons.  First  of  all, 
its  reserve  stocks  had  dwindled  and  the  crop  of  1908  was  small ;  and  the 
big  demand  of  the  independent  manufacturers  had  alarmed  the  com- 
pany as  to  its  future  supplies.  Also  important  was  the  return  from 
Europe  of  Thomas  J.  Ryan,  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  company.  Ryan 
wanted  peace  and  harmony  established  as  quickly  as  possible  because 
of  the  effect  and  influence  such  action  might  have  on  the  government, 
which  at  the  time  was  prosecuting  the  Tobacco  Trust  as  an  illegal  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade. 

This  desire  to  establish  peace  is  probably  what  induced  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  to  yield  to  the  Burley  Society  on  its  demand  that 
the  "outrage  fee"  of  $3  per  hogshead  be  paid.  It  was  the  unyielding 
rule  of  the  Burley  group  that  the  purchaser,  which  in  this  instance  was 
the  company,  had  to  pay  the  fee  to  satisfy  the  storage,  insurance,  and 
packing  costs.  This  amount  was  retained  by  the  society  and  not  dis- 
tributed among  the  growers. 

Of  particular  consequence  was  the  fate  of  the  independent  manu- 
facturers who  supported  the  Equity  and  Burley  societies,  and  who 
experienced  moments  of  anxiety  comparable  to  those  of  the  producers. 
The  independents  needed  tobacco  for  their  factories;  and  there  were 
only  two  possible  sources  from  which  they  might  obtain  this:  the  un- 
disposed 25  per  cent  holdings  of  the  Burley  and  Equity  societies,  and 
the  pitifully  small  crop  of  1908  that  amounted  to  about  29  million 
pounds. 

Before  long  the  independents  complained  that  they  had  been  given 
"a  raw  deal"  by  Le  Bus  and  Equity.  With  much  justification  they  com- 
plained that  they  were  the  allies  of  the  growers  in  their  battle  with  the 
trust,  and  that  by  paying  the  prevailing  high  prices  for  tobacco  in 
public  and  private  auctions  they  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  pool. 
Now  they  complained  that  at  the  last  critical  moment  "Le  Bus  and  his 
crowd"  had  given  them  "the  throw  down."67 

Finally,  later  in  November,  1908,  the  independent  manufacturers 
bought  between  20  and  25  million  pounds  of  the  Burley  pool,  but  only 
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after  they  engaged  in  a  fierce  battle  with  the  representatives  of  the 
"trust."  The  "trust,"  through  subsidiaries  that  posed  as  independent 
manufacturers,  sought  to  purchase  all  or  part  of  the  reserved  stocks. 
Naturally,  the  independents  knew  this  and  fought  bitterly ;  in  the  end 
they  won  their  case,  according  to  one  report,  only  after  they  had  threat- 
ened to  take  out  injunction  proceedings  against  the  Equity  Society  and 
throw  it  into  court  as  an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  These 
legal  proceedings  might  have  annuled  all  that  had  been  accomplished 
in  Louisville,  and  have  thrown  the  tobacco  pool  into  endless  litigation 
involving  millions  of  dollars.  After  the  independents  negotiated  the 
deal,  their  representatives  lost  little  time  in  assailing  Equity  leaders, 
"charging  them  with  double-dealing,  lack  of  faith  and  of  trying  to 
introduce  the  competition  of  the  trust  in  the  sale  after  it  had  been 
expressly  agreed  that  only  the  independents  were  eligible  as  buyers."68 

Others  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  tobacco  wars  and  the  prolonged 
negotiations  with  the  businessmen  and  warehousemen  of  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati,  who  lost  much  of  the  business  they  were  accustomed  to 
during  the  normal  selling  periods.  The  city  retailers  also  suffered  from 
the  absence  of  the  growers,  who  were  liberal  spenders  for  family  sup- 
plies and  farm  equipment  after  selling  their  crops  on  auction  breaks. 
The  hotels  likewise  missed  their  patronage.69 

Once  the  crisis  had  passed,  the  American  Tobacco  Company  took 
measures  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  events  of  1908.  An  immediate 
move  was  the  transfer  from  Louisville  to  Cincinnati  of  F.  R.  Towater, 
a  buyer  who  was  unpopular  with  the  growers  because  of  his  arbitrary 
methods  in  dealing  with  them.  In  fact,  some  blamed  him  for  the  condi- 
tions that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Equity  pool.  Another  aftereffect 
was  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Ohio.  Company  agents 
are  understood  to  have  corralled  a  large  amount  of  seed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Ohio  farmers  who  were  willing  to  undertake  the  growing  of 
tobacco. 

It  was  also  well  known  that  differences  existed  between  the  leaders 
of  the  Equity  and  Burley  societies,  differences  which  only  the  bitter 
opposition  of  the  trust  kept  in  abeyance.  In  June,  1909,  representatives 
of  the  Equity  and  Burley  groups  met  to  discuss  the  pooling  of  the  new 
crop.  The  presumption  was  that  the  Equity  Society  would  handle  the 
crop  in  the  counties  in  which  it  was  stronger,  and  the  Burley  Society  in 
the  counties  in  which  it  was  better  represented.  Shortly  thereafter, 
Congressman  J.  Campbell  Cantrill,  the  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Society  of  Equity,  arrived  in  Lexington  to  attack  the  pooling  plan  of 
the  Burley  Society.  His  chief  complaint  was  that  the  Burley  Society 
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omitted  the  words  "A  Branch  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity"  from 
its  contract.  Cantrill  claimed  that  the  Equity  was  responsible  for  much 
of  the  organizing  of  the  tobacco  growers,  and  the  launching  of  an  inde- 
pendent program  by  the  Burley  group  meant  the  formation  of  two 
pools  instead  of  one.  Likewise,  he  asserted  that  delegating  a  greater 
voice  to  the  local  unions  in  managing  their  affairs  was  preferable  to 
placing  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  high-salaried  officials. 

Cantrill  suggested  that  since  much  new  territory  was  being  devoted 
to  raising  tobacco  in  1909,  the  Burley  Society  would  have  difficulty  in 
getting  the  farmers  to  sign  a  new  pledge;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  send  organizers  into  the  counties  that  heretofore  had  refused 
to  pool  their  tobacco  before  "tying  up"  the  crop  of  the  others.  Objec- 
tions, too,  were  voiced  against  the  10  per  cent  retention  plan  proposed 
by  the  Burley  Society  for  the  building  of  a  warehouse  corporation,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  farmers  would  rebel  against  investing  the  proceeds 
from  their  tobacco  in  any  such  venture.  Under  the  old  contract,  2  per 
cent  was  retained  for  such  expenses ;  and  now  Cantrill  suggested  that 
hereafter  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales  would  be  adequate  to  defray  the 
operating  costs.70 

Apparently,  the  friction  between  the  Equity  and  Burley  groups 
aroused  little  interest  among  the  tobacco  growers  themselves.  The  bar- 
gaining position  of  the  Equity  was  weak;  its  membership  had  declined, 
and  few  of  the  locals  held  meetings  once  they  were  chartered.  The  Bur- 
ley Society  refused  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of  the  American 
Society  of  Equity,  on  the  grounds  that  it  had  no  authority  to  use  the 
funds  of  the  growers  for  such  purposes.  The  individual  members,  how- 
ever, were  free  to  join  the  Equity  and  pay  dues  to  it  if  they  saw  fit.71 

A  press  representative  of  the  Burley  Society  clarified  the  position 
of  the  organization.  The  society  opposed  requiring  its  members  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Equity  paper  for  a  dollar  per  year  and  pay  additional 
annual  dues  of  $1.50.  Furthermore,  why  should  the  Burley  growers  pay 
the  Equity  $1  per  hogshead  on  all  tobacco  pooled  by  their  agents  or 
local  unions,  and  one-half  of  the  buyer's  fee  of  $3  per  hogshead?  When 
representatives  of  the  Equity  were  asked  to  name  the  number  of  coun- 
ties in  which  the  order  was  organized,  the  membership  it  had,  and  offer 
assurances  to  the  Burley  group  that  it  was  capable  of  performing  all 
that  it  had  promised,  they  refused.72 

Subsequently,  Cantrill  modified  the  original  demands  of  the  Equity. 
Cantrill  stated  that  his  group  would  exert  its  influence  "without  a  cent 
of  pay"  if  the  Burley  Society  board  conceded  the  right  of  the  counties 
to  collect  and  distribute  their  own  money,  and  agreed  that  the  10  per 
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cent  collected  from  the  growers  would  be  spent  in  the  county  in  which 
the  grower  lived.  But  this  proposal  was  also  rejected.73 

Failing  in  this,  Equity  leaders  then  decided  to  turn  their  wrath 
against  the  Burley  Society,  concentrating  primarily  on  the  10  per  cent 
plan  for  financing  the  warehouse  corporation.  This  levy,  if  it  was  put 
into  effect  with  a  full  pool,  would  create  a  fund  of  $1,500,000  which 
would  be  very  tempting  to  the  officers  in  control.  And  such  control 
would  be  relatively  easy  to  obtain  by  Le  Bus  and  others,  because  these 
elements  had  the  finances  and  the  determination  to  carry  this  out.  The 
poorer  growers  were  unlikely  to  carry  much  stock  in  the  company  for 
any  lengthy  period  of  time.  Also  a  factor  was  the  expected  opposition 
of  the  local  warehouse  interests  that  would  feel  menaced  by  the  ware- 
house plan  of  the  Burley  Society,  and  the  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies that  financed  pooling  efforts  in  the  past.7* 

The  controversy  between  the  Equity  and  Burley  societies  was  ob- 
scured by  sentiment  against  the  staging  of  another  pool.  A  spokesman 
for  the  independents  warned  that  the  organization  of  another  pool 
would  mean  a  repetition  of  "night-riding,  arson  and  murder,  the  sur- 
rendering of  the  people's  liberties  under  the  constitution,  their  legal 
rights  in  the  courts,  and  abject  submission  to  midnight  marauders, 
whose  arguments  were  the  torch,  whip  and  shot  gun,  and  predicted  civil 
war. .  . ."  In  some  communities  growers  were  reported  as  being  "at  fever 
heat,"  as  the  pooling  issue  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  heated  political 
campaign.75 

For  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  a  compromise  would  be  effected  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Burley  and  Equity  societies;  however,  no 
sooner  had  the  prospects  of  this  been  announced  than  the  two  groups 
were  again  at  odds.  Finances  and  differences  over  organization  methods 
were  at  the  bottom  of  this  latest  outburst.78 

In  1909,  immense  acreages  were  planted  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
and  other  states  whose  crops  were  not  expected  to  go  into  any  pool,  and 
an  equally  large  crop  was  predicted  in  Kentucky.  Very  early  in  the 
year  there  was  much  "grubbing  and  clearing  up  of  fallow  lands,  getting 
in  readiness  for  the  spring  plowing."  Large  landowners  who  had 
planted  no  crops  for  several  years  were  expected  to  plant  large  acreages 
in  1909 ;  and  Burley  lands  were  leased  out  at  high  rental  fees.77 

Another  problem  was  the  many  new  organizations  that  came  into 
being.  Early  in  1909  a  Union  Tobacco  Society  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  divergent  groups,  and  a 
number  of  lesser  bodies  were  reported  ready  to  affiliate  with  it.  In  June 
the  Burley  Society  proclaimed  a  national  rally  day  that  was  designed 
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as  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for 
the  members  to  repledge  themselves  to  the  principles  of  the  organi- 
zation.78 

The  problems  faced  that  year  were  fairly  obvious.  Some  growers 
favored  a  pool  with  only  60  per  cent  of  the  acreage  pledged  to  it,  but 
most  wanted  to  abandon  all  efforts  unless  70  or  80  per  cent  of  the 
acreage  was  pledged.  The  Burley  Society  was  also  harrassed  by  a  series 
of  law  suits  which  charged  that  its  activities  constituted  a  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  and  were  organized  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Finally,  in  November,  1909,  a  group  of  thirty-three  growers  asked  that 
receivers  be  appointed  for  the  Burley  Society  to  protect  its  funds.79 

Repeated  attempts  at  pooling  the  crop  and  eliminating  some  of  the 
acreage  were  made  during  1910  and  1911,  with  the  Equity,  the  Burley 
Society,  the  Union  Tobacco,  and  the  Farmers'  Union  being  very  active 
in  the  field.  However,  nothing  substantial  was  achieved.80 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  the  producers  in  organizing  and  remaining 
organized,  they  succeeded  in  realizing  certain  benefits  that  contributed 
to  the  betterment  of  the  tobacco  market.  The  producers  displayed  an 
ability  to  work  together  under  proper  conditions  and  convinced  the 
tobacco  industry  that  they  were  a  problem  to  contend  with  when  prop- 
erly organized.  Funds  were  collected  to  establish  warehouses,  and  a 
number  of  them  were  built.  At  least  one  tobacco  factory  was  known  to 
have  been  started.81 

The  early  Equity  program  did  not  contemplate  the  destruction  of 
the  trust,  but  rather  sought  to  counteract  its  activities  by  organizing 
the  farmers  to  meet  it  on  an  equal  footing.82  The  American  Tobacco 
Company,  being  virtually  the  sole  purchaser  of  tobacco,  had,  by  far, 
the  advantage  in  its  relations  with  the  multitude  of  small  unorganized 
producers,  who  were  destitute  of  marketing  information  and  bargain- 
ing power.  Once  an  organization  was  achieved,  the  growers,  by  control- 
ling the  production  and  the  marketing  of  their  products,  could  demand 
what  they  considered  would  be  an  equitable  price. 


Chapter  XII 

THE  FARMERS'  UNION,  1902-1913 

Next  to  the  Grange,  the  Farmers'  Union  was  the  longest-lived  general 
farmers'  organization  in  the  country.  Like  the  Southern  Alliance  with 
which  it  had  so  much  in  common,  the  Farmers'  Union  was  organized 
in  1902  in  Texas,  and  spread  eastward  at  a  rapid  pace.  As  an  agricul- 
tural counterpart  of  the  progressive  movement  of  the  day,  this  organ- 
ization was  able  to  capitalize  on  the  work  of  the  earlier  organizations. 
Many  of  its  leaders  and  members  had  been  indoctrinated  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Alliance  and  the  Grange,  and  they  wanted  to  avoid  the  partisan 
politics  that  ravaged  both  old  orders.  They  hoped  that  they  could  do 
this  by  concentrating  on  the  marketing  of  a  single  crop.  Like  the  leaders 
of  the  rival  Southern  Cotton  Association,  the  heads  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  believed  that  the  farmer  was  a  selfish  individual  who  was  dis- 
posed to  cooperate  more  readily  with  a  producer  of  the  same  com- 
modity than  with  the  producers  of  a  variety  of  commodities.  Unlike 
the  Farmers'  Alliance,  there  was  no  question  as  to  when  and  where 
the  Union  was  organized,  and  who  its  founders  were. 

The  state  of  Texas  was  ripe  for  the  launching  of  an  organization 
when  the  Farmers'  Union  was  organized  in  1902.  The  reformist  influ- 
ence of  former  governor  James  Stephen  Hogg,  an  ardent  supporter 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  government 
regulation,  was  still  widely  felt.1  After  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  production  costs  rose  and  offset  whatever  illusory  gains  might  have 
been  reflected  in  the  increased  prices  of  farm  goods.  More  powerful 
combinations  in  transportation,  finance,  manufacturing,  and  industry 
lessened  the  bargaining  power  of  the  farmers  in  the  market  place.2 

Much  of  the  early  history  of  the  Farmers'  Union  revolves  around 
the  activities  of  Newton  Gresham.  Gresham,  according  to  an  official 
history,  "was  sitting  on  a  log  one  day  at  the  cross-roads  country  store 
[where  he]  observed  the  few  woebegone  and  debt-pressed  farmers  who 
came  and  went . . .  There  [then]  came  to  him,  as  if  by  inspiration,  a 
hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  assist  them  and  thus  redress  their  many 
wrongs.  He,  too,  was  poor  and,  like  them,  had  faced  the  credit  and 
mortgage  system  then  cursing  the  South."3 

Gresham  perhaps  experienced  more  than  his  share  of  hardship.  Born 
in  Lauderdale  County,  Alabama,  on  February  20,  1858,  he  and  his 
family  suffered  from  the  Civil  War  as  did  other  families  in  the  region. 
When  peace  was  restored  the  Greshams  hoped  to  start  life  anew  by 
migrating  to  Kaufman  County,  Texas.  But  fate  was  unkind  to  them, 
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especially  to  young  Newton,  who  lost  both  of  his  parents  by  the  time 
he  was  ten  years  old.  Deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  formal 
education,  he,  however,  learned  much  from  his  personal  experiences  in 
life. 

From  the  beginning,  Gresham  displayed  an  indefatigable  interest 
in  the  rights  of  the  farmers.  When  the  Farmers'  Alliance  was  organized, 
he  became  active  in  its  organizing  activities,  and  reputedly  was  one  of 
the  first  organizers  sent  outside  Texas  to  spread  the  teachings  of  the 
order.  Understandably  enough,  he  began  his  organizing  work  in  his 
native  Lauderdale  County,  Alabama,  where  in  a  year's  time  he  was 
credited  with  organizing  fifteen  hundred  sub-Alliances.  From  Alabama 
he  went  to  Tennessee;  and  after  a  brief  stay  there,  he  returned  to 
Texas  where  he  resumed  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  order.4 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Alliance,  Gresham  returned  to  farming  and 
simultaneously  tried  his  hand  at  journalism.  With  Ashley  Crockett, 
a  grandson  of  the  famous  Davy,  he  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Graphic 
Truth,  a  small  Hood  County  newspaper,  which  served  as  an  organ  of 
protest.  Gresham  believed  that  the  farmers  would  benefit  from  reading 
his  paper,  and  ". . .  to  keep  them  receiving  it,  he  would  accept  potatoes, 
popcorn,  peanuts  or  almost  anything  to  pay  the  subscription  charges." 
He  never  removed  a  reader  from  the  mailing  list  for  failing  to  renew 
his  subscription.  Next,  Gresham  moved  to  Greenville,  Texas,  where  he 
obtained  another  small  paper;  then  in  1909  he  met  0.  P.  Pyle,  the  editor 
of  the  Mineola  Courier,  who  became  his  close  friend,  and  in  whom  he 
confided  his  interest  in  organizing  the  farmers.  After  1900  Gresham 
moved  to  Point,  Rains  County,  Texas,  where  he  published  the  Point 
Times. 

Rains  County  was  a  good  place  for  a  man  with  the  ambitions  of 
Gresham  to  settle.  A  sort  of  political  crossroads,  this  part  of  Texas 
"produced  stalwart  Democrats,  Populists  and  Socialists.  . . .  This  terri- 
tory furnished  many  campaigners  for  the  Populists  during  its  hey- 
day." In  fact,  political  controversy  remained  a  popular  pastime.5 

However,  it  was  Newton  Gresham,  more  than  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic unorthodoxy  of  Rains  County,  that  furnished  the  initial  spark 
for  organizing  the  farmers.  The  Farmers'  Union  might  never  have 
come  into  being  had  it  not  been  for  the  persistence  of  Gresham,  who 
seems  to  have  exhausted  his  meager  resources  in  the  process  and  was 
compelled  to  plead  with  the  rural  merchants  for  credit  to  support  his 
family.  But  the  storekeepers  viewed  his  activities  as  a  waste  of  time ; 
they  had  no  faith  in  him.  Exasperated  and  almost  broken  in  spirit, 
Gresham  finally  persuaded  one  of  the  more  sympathetic  storekeepers 
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to  provide  his  family  with  "flour,  sugar  [and]  sow  belly  with  buttons 
on  it,"  nothing  for  himself,  predicting  that  his  organization  would 
succeed  and  the  farmers  would  benefit  in  the  long  run.8 

It  was  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Gresham  and  his  nine  associates 
that  the  organization  kept  going  after  it  was  organized.  The  back- 
grounds of  these  ten  original  members  varied,  but  in  the  most  super- 
ficial way.  Their  orientation  was  basically  rural,  even  though  the  im- 
mediate occupation  of  several  was  not  farming.  There  were  "one  news- 
paperman, one  county  clerk,  one  physician,  one  country  school  teacher, 
and  six  farmers."  Politically  speaking,  three  were  Populists,  one  a 
Socialist,  one  an  independent,  and  the  rest  Democrats.  In  deciding  on 
the  ten  charter  members,  care  was  taken  to  prevent  charges  from  arising 
that  the  Farmers'  Union  was  the  Populist  Party  in  new  attire.  Eight 
of  the  charter  members  owned  farms;  whereas  Gresham  and  another 
colleague  were  renters.7 

Copies  of  the  objectives  of  the  Farmers'  Union  were  printed  and 
circulated  as  the  need  for  a  more  comprehensive  statement  of  principles 
was  felt.  According  to  the  preamble,  "Speculators  and  those  engaged 
in  distribution  of  farm  products  have  organized  and  operate  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  farming  class." 

To  enable  farmers  to  meet  these  conditions  and  protect  their  interests,  we  have 
organized  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  and  declare 
the  following  purposes : 

To  establish  justice. 

To  secure  equity. 

To  apply  the  Golden  Eule. 

To  discourage  the  credit  and  mortgage  system. 

To  assist  our  members  in  buying  and  selling. 

To  educate  the  agricultural  class  in  scientific  farming. 

To  teach  farmers  the  classification  of  crops,  domestic  economy,  and  the  process  of 
marketing. 

To  systematize  methods  of  production  and  distribution. 

To  eliminate  gambling  in  farm  products  by  Boards  of  Trade,  Cotton  Exchanges 
and  other  speculators. 

To  bring  farmers  up  to  the  standard  of  other  industries  and  business  enterprises. 

To  secure  and  maintain  profitable  and  uniform  prices  for  grain,  cotton,  livestock 
and  other  products  of  the  farm. 

To  strive  for  harmony  and  goodwill  among  all  mankind  and  brotherly  love 
among  ourselves. 

To  garner  the  tears  of  the  distressed,  the  blood  of  martyrs,  the  laugh  of  innocent 
childhood,  the  sweat  of  honest  labor  and  the  virtue  of  a  happy  home  as  the  brightest 
jewels  known.8 

The  psychological,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  organic,  ties  between 
the  Farmers'  Union  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  are  rather  obvious. 
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Gresham  and  J.  B.  Morris,  another  of  the  charter  members,  belonged 
to  the  Alliance;  and  Morris,  in  particular,  had  been  impressed  with 
the  cotton-marketing  program  of  the  earlier  organization  and  wanted 
the  Farmers'  Union  to  revive  it.  In  time,  more  ex-Alliancemen  joined; 
but  much  as  the  Union  and  the  Alliance  had  in  common,  use  of  the 
name  "Alliance"  was  avoided  because  of  the  disrepute  into  which  it 
had  fallen.9 

At  first,  the  Farmers'  Union  was  almost  unnoticed ;  hence  the  general 
public  and  many  farmers  were  unaware  of  its  existence.  Newspapers 
that  knew  of  the  order  hesitated  to  give  it  publicity ;  whereas  the  most 
caustic  critics  suspected  that  it  would  go  the  way  of  the  Alliance.  The 
merchants  became  apprehensive,  lest  they  suffer  from  the  competing 
business  activities;  but  the  farmers,  judging  from  the  more  sympa- 
thetic reports,  received  the  Union  with  some  enthusiasm  as  its  objectives 
became  better  known.  After  the  first  local  was  formed  in  Point,  Gresham 
was  invited  to  another  community  to  tell  the  curious  farmers  about 
his  organization.  Additional  invitations  followed,  and  within  a  few 
months  more  locals  appeared.10 

The  Texans  apparently  joined  in  droves.  Late  in  1903,  according  to 
one  report,  some  three  thousand  unions  were  organized  and  forty 
thousand  farmers  enrolled.  In  northern  Texas,  news  that  several  locals 
had  obtained  extensive  savings  for  their  members  by  buying  in  carload 
lots,  encouraged  farmers  to  join  with  the  expectation  that  they,  too, 
would  share  in  the  economies.  During  1904  an  intensive  "unionizing" 
campaign  got  under  way,  and  the  following  spring  the  membership 
was  placed  at  about  ISOjOOO.11 

The  farmers  joined  the  Farmers'  Union  for  various  reasons.  The 
quest  for  higher  cotton  prices  naturally  was  an  important  factor,  but 
the  fact  that  the  producers  were  benefitting  from  a  rising  market  was 
equally  significant.  It  was  much  easier  for  farmers  to  pay  dues  in  1903 
when  cotton  commanded  13  cents  a  pound  than  in  1898  when  it  brought 
only  6  cents.  The  debts  the  farmers  accumulated  during  the  years  of 
low  prices  served  as  a  constant  reminder  of  hard  times.  Also,  since 
neighbors  were  joining  in  large  numbers,  it  was  natural  for  the  more 
curious  to  want  to  belong.  Membership  meant  social  contacts,  fraternal 
relationships,  and  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  rural  life.  The  secret 
features  likewise  had  their  appeal,  and  some  joined  merely  to  find  out 
what  these  were.  The  initiation  rites  were  a  composite  of  mystic  ritual 
and  "bawdy  horseplay" ;  and  union  locals  boasted  of  a  "  goat"  capable 
of  making  the  wife  of  any  farmer  a  widow  for  the  night.  No  doubt, 
the  thundering  of  organizers  and  exhorters  stampeded  many  into  the 
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order  who  otherwise  might  have  hesitated  about  becoming  members. 
In  effect,  union  membership  offered  the  producers  the  benefits  of  agra- 
rian evangelism,  fraternal  fellowship,  and  the  prospects  of  higher  prices 
for  the  goods  they  sold  and  lower  prices  for  those  they  purchased.12 

The  qualifications  for  membership  were  like  those  of  the  Alliance. 
The  applicant  had  to  be  "a  white  person  or  Indian  of  industrious 
habits,"  who  was  of  sound  mind  and  believed  in  a  supreme  being.  Those 
eligible  for  membership  included  farmers,  farm  laborers,  rural  me- 
chanics, rural  schoolteachers,  physicians,  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
Specifically  ineligible  were  those  "engaged  in  banking,  merchandising, 
practising  law,  or  belong  [ing]  to  any  trust  or  combine  [organized] 
for  the  purpose  of  speculating  in  agricultural  products. .  .  ."  Bankers, 
merchants,  and  lawyers  were  denied  admission  into  the  order  on  the 
presumption  that  they  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  farmers.  The 
dues  were  made  purposely  low  on  the  theory  that  no  farmer  was  "too 
rich,  too  powerful  to  enlist  himself  in  our  campaign.  But  poor  and  rich, 
high  and  low,  prominent  and  obscure,  frail  and  powerful,  the  members 
are  on  a  scrupulously  equal  footing.  . .  ,"13  During  1909  the  dues  in 
most  states  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.28  per  year;  in  Texas  they  were  80 
cents  and  in  Mississippi,  72  cents ;  whereas  in  the  Western  states  they 
were  inclined  to  be  more.14 

Reliable  membership  statistics  are  unavailable.  The  claim  of  three 
million  members  advanced  by  the  Farmers'  Union  is  probably  a  gross 
exaggeration  ;15  in  fact,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  determine  how  this  figure 
was  reached.  A  guess  is  that  it  represents  a  composite  of  the  names  of 
subscribers  to  the  various  Farmers'  Union  publications  and  newspapers, 
and  the  membership  rosters  of  the  various  state  and  business  organiza- 
tions. Perhaps  the  technique  employed  by  Gresham  in  never  removing 
a  subscriber  from  his  subscription  list  was  elaborated  upon  by  the 
union  in  making  its  estimates,  and  in  claiming  that  it  had  "the  largest 
membership  of  any  secret  organization  in  the  world."19 

1910 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

Alabama17  .  . 

90,000 

Arkansas18    . 

.     52,000 

80,000 

76,000 

50,000 

Florida19   .  . . 

2,723 

Georgia20  .  .  . 

108,000 

Kentucky21    . 

8,000 

13,000 

Mississippi22  . 

15,000  to 
20,000 

30,000 

65,000 

25,000 

No.  Carolina23 

8,000 

So.  Carolina24 

20,000 

Tennessee25  . 

20,000 

Texas20    

.   225,000 

400,000 

200,000 

20,000 
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The  founders  made  the  Farmers'  Union  a  secret  organization  because 
they  wanted  to  prevent  the  order  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  poten- 
tial enemies  and  suffering  from  the  fate  of  many  Grange  and  Alliance 
locals.  They  reasoned  that  the  interests  of  the  farmers  had  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  same  spirit  that  our  nation  protected  its  military  defenses, 
and  business  combinations  protected  their  trade  secrets.  This  protec- 
tion was  best  secured  by  selecting  members  on  the  basis  of  occupations, 
race,  and  past  affiliations.  It  was  folly,  the  argument  ran,  "to  under- 
take to  fuse  into  one  homogeneous  organization  different  races  or  avo- 
cations that  have  no  direct  interests  in  common. . .  ."  Furthermore, 
secrecy  aimed  to  give  the  order  a  certain  appeal  which  the  rival 
Southern  Cotton  Association  lacked.27 

There  always  was  opposition  to  the  secret  features  of  the  Farmers' 
Union ;  however,  the  national  organization  insisted  on  a  policy  of  rigid 
enforcement.  Members  opposed  secrecy  because  of  religious  or  demo- 
cratic convictions.  To  many,  secrecy  was  a  sham,  and  they  doubted 
whether  the  rank-and-file  members  could  be  retained  by  such  juvenile 
methods.  Finally,  in  1914  the  national  organization  yielded  to  pressure 
to  relax  its  rules  on  secrecy,  and  the  state  orders  were  permitted  to 
discard  this  phase  of  their  work  if  they  so  desired.28 

State  unions  appeared  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Georgia 
in  1905 ;  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  in  1906 ;  Florida 
in  1907;  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina  in  1908 ;  and  Virginia  in  1910. 
Meanwhile,  the  order  spread  into  the  states  of  the  Middle  and  far 
West.29 

The  appearance  of  state  unions  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Georgia,  and  of  many  unaffiliated  locals  in  other  states,  hastened  the 
formation  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union  late  in  1905.  As  of  this  date, 
the  Texas  Union  exercised  almost  sole  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  the  newly  formed  state  bodies  naturally  were  anxious  to 
form  a  national  body  in  which  they  would  exert  an  influence  commen- 
surate with  their  membership.  Unfortunately  matters  were  complicated 
by  the  appearance  of  two  rival  groups  in  Texas,  seeking  to  control  the 
policies  of  the  national  order.  One  faction,  intent  on  retaining  its  hold, 
selected  one  of  its  partisans  as  chairman  of  the  convention.  The  other 
Texas  faction,  which  boasted  support  in  the  other  states,  elected  O.  P. 
Pyle  of  Mineola  as  president.  The  rival  group  contended  that  Charles 
S.  Barrett  of  Georgia  was  being  groomed  for  the  post,  "but  owing  to 
circumstances,  Pyle  was  elected  instead,  with  a  secret  understanding 
that . . .  [he]  would  later  resign  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  Barrett's 
election  to  the  presidency."  Thus  the  Texarkana  convention  of  Decern- 
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ber,  1905,  which  ushered  the  National  Farmers'  Union  into  being,  set 
the  stage  for  a  prolonged  factional  wrangle  that  cut  heavily  into  the 
membership.30 

Critics  of  the  Texarkana  convention  complained  that  the  gathering 
was  hardly  one  of  "dirt  farmers."  Wrote  one  observer:  ". . .  few  of  the 
delegates  have  the  appearance  of  being  farm  folks.  Most  of  them  are 
well  dressed,  with  derby  hats,  frock  coats,  white  shirts  and  standing 
collars — only  occasionally  is  a  dark  shirt  or  a  wool  hat  to  be  seen.  The 
body  as  a  whole  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  gathering  of  merchants 
or  professional  men  than  of  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  younger  delegates 
are  especially  well-dressed,  and  some  of  them  wear  their  hair  parted  in 
in  the  middle.  Their  complexion  has  a  delicate  tint,  with  never  a  sug- 
gestion of  sunburn. .  .  ."31 

Shortly  after  the  officers  of  the  newly  formed  National  Farmers' 
Union  secured  a  charter  from  the  Texas  Farmers'  Union  to  use  the 
name  of  the  organization,  the  publisher  of  the  Southern  Mercury 
launched  a  blistering  attack  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Texarkana 
convention.  E.  A.  Calvin,  the  president  of  the  Texas  Farmers'  Union 
and  the  head  of  one  faction,  sought  an  injunction  in  the  courts  to  bar 
the  officers  of  the  national  organization  from  using  the  name.  After 
much  wrangling,  a  new  set  of  officers  headed  by  R.  F.  Duckworth  was 
elected.  Rumor  had  it  that  Duckworth  was  to  give  way  to  Barrett  within 
a  few  months,  but  he  retained  this  post  until  the  next  convention  for- 
mally elected  Barrett  as  the  national  president.32 

Barrett  figured  prominently  in  the  affairs  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Union  from  1906  to  1928.  Of  English  descent,  he  was  born  in  Pike 
County,  Georgia,  on  January  28,  1866;  his  father,  Thomas  J.  Barrett, 
was  a  prominent  farmer-politician  from  middle  Georgia  who  had  served 
in  the  Georgia  Constitutional  Convention  of  1877  and  the  state  legis- 
lature. Young  Charles  attended  country  school  during  the  winter 
months  and  worked  on  the  farm  during  the  spring  and  summer.  As  a 
student,  he  developed  an  interest  in  history  which  inspired  him  to 
attend  colleges  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Charles,  on  returning 
home  from  college,  settled  in  Upson  County,  Georgia,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  farming  and  teaching.  Before  long  he  established  himself  as 
a  good  teacher  and  became  identified  with  every  progressive  movement 
in  the  area. 

The  coming  of  the  Farmers'  Union  into  Georgia  proved  a  major 
turning  point  in  the  career  of  Barrett.  Besides  being  among  the  first 
to  join  the  organization  in  Upson  County,  he  displayed  certain  basic 
qualities  of  leadership.  He  became  the  unanimous  choice  for  president 
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of  the  county  union  and  was  the  state  organizer;  when  the  Georgia 
State  Union  was  organized  in  1905,  he  became  president  for  two  terms. 
In  1906  he  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union  and 
held  that  post  until  1928.33 

Barrett  was  a  master  lobbyist  who  had  a  flair  for  the  dramatic.  Once 
when  a  bill  was  before  Congress  to  regulate  the  cotton  exchanges, 
Barrett  called  on  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
to  inquire  about  a  hearing.  Nothing  happened  after  his  first  and  second 
visits.  Barrett  then  left  for  Kansas,  the  home  state  of  Representative 
Charles  Scott,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
to  address  a  rally  of  farmers  which  had  been  called  deliberately  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  action  on  the  proposed  measure.  Barrett  urged  the 
farmers  to  write  Scott  demanding  that  he  hold  a  hearing  on  the  bill 
to  regulate  the  cotton  exchanges.  But  to  him  a  promise  from  the  farmers 
to  write  a  letter  when  they  returned  home  was  not  enough.  Barrett 
insisted:  "Let's  write  the  letter  right  now."  Then  turning  to  the  door- 
keeper, he  commanded,  "Lock  that  door,  Mr.  Doorkeeper  .  .  .  and  bring 
me  that  key.  Nobody  leaves  this  room  until  he  writes  the  letter."  Then 
three  farmers  were  instructed  to  go  to  town  to  "get  some  cheap  tablets 
and  some  cheap  pencils — the  cheaper  the  better.  And  get  back  as  quickly 
as  you  can."  Barrett  knew  the  effects  that  hastily  written  letters  had 
on  congressmen,  especially  if  written  by  the  farmers  when  they  were 
stirred.  "The  letters  were  written  and  collected.  Three  farmers  were 
instructed  to  mail  them.  And  three  other  farmers  were  instructed  to 
watch  the  first  three  and  see  that  they  were  mailed."3* 

Barrett's  theatrics  and  ways  with  the  farmers  brought  him  back  into 
office  year  after  year.  An  observer  noted  that  he  understood  the  psy- 
chology of  the  producers.  "Not  infrequently  he  threaten  [ed]  to  knock 
some  farmer  down  if  he  disturb  [ed]  him  while  speaking."  And  he 
knew  how  to  capitalize  on  the  "anti-city,  anti-Wall  Street"  sentiments 
of  the  rural  areas.85  Once  he  accused  his  rival  Harvie  Jordan  of  being 
in  constant  contact  with  some  of  the  prominent  speculators  of  Wall 
Street,  and  with  having  worn  "patent  leather  shoes  and  led  fashionable 
dances  before  he  undertook  seriously  the  work  of  farming  operations."36 

As  national  president  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  Barrett  was  in  fre- 
quent communication  with  representatives  of  the  federal  government, 
and  he  obtained  recognition  from  several  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Theodore  Roosevelt  appointed  him  to  the  Country  Life  Com- 
mission and  William  Howard  Taft  appointed  him  to  the  Industrial 
Commission ;  Secretary  of  State  William  Jennings  Bryan  made  him  a 
delegate  to  an  international  conference  in  Rome,  and  President  Wood- 
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row  Wilson  appointed  him  to  his  advisory  board.  In  1919  Barrett  rep- 
resented the  farmers  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  and  still  later 
recognition  came  to  him  from  President  Calvin  Coolidge.37 

As  was  true  of  the  Grange,  the  Agricultural  Wheel,  and  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  the  membership  of  the  Negro  became  a  delicate  issue.  Pleas 
were  frequently  made  to  change  the  constitution  and  make  the  Negro 
eligible  to  join.  But  the  whites  refused;  in  fact,  some  even  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  encouraging  the  Negro  to  form  his  own  organization. 

Texas  probably  was  the  first  state  in  which  the  racial  issue  came  to 
a  head.  Locals  of  the  Colored  Farmers'  Union  must  have  been  organ- 
ized as  early  as  1905,  perhaps  earlier.  Some  of  these  locals  copied  the 
constitution  and  adopted  the  name  of  the  white  organization,  despite 
the  fact  that  an  organic  connection  between  the  two  was  never  estab- 
lished. At  first,  the  official  position  of  the  Texas  Farmers'  Union  was 
that  the  Negroes,  if  anything,  would  have  to  organize  themselves ;  and 
the  president  of  the  Texas  Union  publicized  this  to  dispel  any  notions 
to  the  contrary,  "not  so  much  for  the  information  of  the  white  popu- 
lation as  for  . . .  the  colored  people  who  may  be  misled  into  the  belief 
that  they  are  really  a  part  of  the  Farmers'  Union."38 

This  opposition  failed  to  curb  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  believed 
that  the  Negroes  had  to  be  organized  along  with  the  whites.  In  June, 
1905,  the  National  Colored  Farmers'  Progressive  Union  was  formed; 
and  that  November  organizers  were  at  work  in  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Indian  Territory,  and 
Oklahoma.30  In  May,  1906,  the  Grand  State  Colored  Farmers'  Progres- 
sive Union  of  Arkansas  was  organized  at  Pine  Bluff.  A  Negro  speaker, 
espousing  the  philosophy  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  informed  delegates 
representing  thirty  counties  and  some  4,800  members  that  "his  people 
were  not  looking  for  social  equality.  What  they  wanted  was  that  the 
white  Farmers'  Union  should  blaze  the  way  and  his  people  would 
follow."40  That  August  the  Colored  Farmers'  Progressive  Union  of 
Arkansas  boasted  a  membership  of  eight  thousand  and  business  ses- 
sions that  were  "free  from  brawls  and  boisterousness."  Its  executive 
committee,  however,  expressed  regret  "that  the  white  Union  Executive 
Committee  felt  they  should,  for  the  present,  pass  us  by  as  an  organi- 
zation and  offer  us  no  opportunity  to  show  our  fidelity  to  the  principles 
of  Unionism."41 

In  1908  the  National  Farmers'  Union  debated  the  issue  of  Negro 
membership  with  considerable  heat.  According  to  one  account,  "Things 
became  so  hot  at  times  that  it  looked  as  if  a  riot  call  would  have  to  be 
sounded.  .  .  ."  The  convention  finally  decided  to  abandon  all  thoughts 
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of  organization  and  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Negroes.42 

The  position  taken  by  the  Mississippi  whites  was  representative  of 
the  attitude  of  other  state  organizations.  One  farmer  conceded  that  the 
Negroes  "cut  quite  a  figure  in  controlling  the  price"  of  cotton.  And 
quite  brazenly  he  continued:  ".  .  .the  monkey  and  the  negro,  are  in 
their  tendencies  imitative. ...  So  all  we  need  do  in  the  white  union  is 
to  set  a  good  example  and  get  our  business  methods  satisfactory  and 
popular. ...  As  soon  as  the  negro  [es]  see  that  we  are  moving  upon  a 
higher  plane  of  prosperity,  they  will  not  be  slow  in  organizing  their 
forces,  imitating  the  precepts,  we  must  first  establish."43  George  R. 
Hightower,  the  president  of  the  Mississippi  Farmers'  Union,  surmised 
that  recruiting  Negro  members  netted  "a  rich  harvest"  for  the  whites 
who  organized  them.  However,  he  offered  what  he  considered  were  valid 
reasons  for  opposing  the  admission  of  Negroes  into  the  white  organi- 
zation: "...  so  much  of  the  cotton  grown  by  the  negroes  is  encumbered 
by  deeds  of  trust,  that  to  undertake  to  free  it  and  make  it  a  factor  in 
our  fight  for  better  prices,  would  impose  additional  burdens  on  our 
organizations  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  assume."  "We  believe," 
continued  Hightower,  "that  a  much  more  effective  policy  is  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  commercial  interests  which  control  said  negroes 
cotton,  and  let  them  carry  the  burdens  incident  to  the  financing  and 
slow  marketing  of  the  same."  And  as  suspected,  he  reiterated  the  un- 
willingness of  the  dominant  race  to  affiliate  itself  with  "the  inferior 
race"  and  again  condemned  all  whites  who  took  part  in  organizing  the 
Negroes.44 

Meanwhile,  a  rival  Negro  organization — the  Negro  Farmers'  and 
Laborers'  Educational  Cooperative  Union  of  America — was  chartered 
with  headquarters  in  Linden,  Texas.  It  appears  that  by  this  time  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  Farmers'  Union  were  willing  to  permit  the  Negroes 
to  store  their  cotton  in  union  warehouses  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
whites.45  Likewise,  union  members  in  neighboring  Oklahoma,  adopting 
the  same  line  of  reasoning  as  the  Texas  members,  argued  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  control  the  marketing  of  the  crop  when  non- 
union farmers,  including  the  Negroes,  were  permitted  to  throw  their 
products  on  the  market  for  whatever  price  they  could  obtain.  The 
Oklahomans  concluded  that  there  were  many  "well-to-do,  thrifty,  in- 
dustrious, and  landowning  negro  farmers"  worthy  of  admission  into 
the  same  order  with  the  whites.  The  Oklahoma  Farmers'  Union,  as  a 
result,  agreed  to  recruit  Negroes  for  the  Negro  Farmers'  and  Laborers' 
Educational  Cooperative  Union  of  America;  and  the  Texas  order,  mean- 
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while,  had  made  a  similar  pronouncement.48  Hence,  during  the  fall  of 
1909  J.  E.  A.  Banger,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Negro  order,  sought 
the  services  of  a  thousand  men  to  organize  the  black  producers  of  the 
country.47 

The  early  business  program  of  the  Farmers'  Union  revolved  chiefly 
around  the  marketing  of  cotton.  Like  the  growers  of  the  ante-bellum 
South,  the  leaders  waxed  eloquent  over  the  importance  of  their  staple 
and  the  need  of  protecting  the  producers.  Barrett,  with  all  the  literary 
embellishments  he  could  command,  described  cotton  as  "the  one  indis- 
pensable article  of  civilization  and  heathendom"  more  powerful  in 
influence  ". . .  than  that  ever  wielded  by  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias. . . . 
Without  it,  unnumbered  millions  of  Christians,  Mohammedans,  Bud- 
dhists, black,  yellow,  and  brown  hordes  that  do  homage  to  every  con- 
ceivable God,  would  go  naked,  hungry,  and  without  shelter."  In  times 
of  war  cotton  was  needed  to  produce  high  explosives  and  make  band- 
ages. "This  regal  fiber  . . .  forms  a  part  of  the  indispensable  raiment 
of  kings  and  ditchdiggers .  . .  encloses  every  infant  that  comes  with 
puckered  face  into  the  world . .  .  shrouds  every  toilworn  wayfarer  on 
his  last  journey  toward  infinity."  Barrett  predicted  that  substitutes 
would  be  found  for  corn,  wheat,  iron,  wool,  and  silk,  but  there  would 
be  none  for  cotton,  which  sustained  that  enormous  balance  the  United 
States  enjoyed  in  international  trade.  Unfortunately,  the  "poor  devil" 
who  "sweated  out"  his  life  and  that  of  his  family  to  produce  the  crop 
was  left  the  poorer  for  it.48 

One  of  the  first  aims  of  the  Farmers'  Union  was  to  establish  ware- 
houses for  the  storing  and  marketing  of  the  crop.  The  strategy  was  to 
store  enough  of  the  cotton  to  give  the  producers  the  balance  of  power 
they  needed  to  dispose  of  the  staple  on  favorable  terms.  A  plan  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  was  worked  out,  whereby 
members  who  stored  their  cotton  in  union  warehouses  received  negoti- 
able certificates  of  deposit  that  represented  a  percentage  of  the  market 
value  of  the  crop  at  the  time  of  storage.  These  certificates  represented 
collateral  on  which  the  farmers  were  to  borrow.  Warehouses  owned  and 
managed  by  the  members  would  enable  them  to  market  the  crop  sys- 
tematically, and  dispense  with  some  of  the  middlemen  who  siphoned 
off  profits  that  might  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  farmers.  Eventually 
the  hope  was  to  coordinate  all  warehouses  under  a  single  intelligent 
management,  and  implement  this  with  a  system  for  collecting  the  very 
latest  market  information.  Thought  was  also  given  to  the  stationing  of 
a  corps  of  correspondents  in  all  the  principal  markets  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  to  help  keep  the  membership  abreast  of  the  times.40 
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The  program  to  build  warehouses  and  name  minimum  prices  began 
in  Texas  in  1904.  In  August,  a  plan  of  action  was  proposed  to  a  group 
of  delegates  that  assembled  in  Fort  Worth.  In  response  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  make  a  study  of  the  proposal,  including  the  problem 
of  storage,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  order  the  following 
year.  Late  that  fall,  however,  the  Texas  Farmers'  Union  named  10  cents 
as  the  minimum  price  for  which  the  members  were  to  sell.  At  the  time 
this  price  was  named,  cotton  was  selling  slightly  below  the  designated 
minimum  level  and  it  continued  to  sag  in  price  until  in  January,  1905, 
it  reached  7  cents.  This  initial  attempt  to  place  a  floor  under  cotton 
prices  was  purely  an  individual  matter;  the  leaders  made  the  recom- 
mendations without  furnishing  warehouse  and  credit  facilities;  they 
expected  the  members  to  make  their  own  provisions  for  storage  and 
finances. 

A  little  headway  was  made  before  the  next  marketing  season  began. 
By  June,  1905,  the  price  of  cotton  had  risen  to  10  cents  a  pound ;  and 
the  Farmers'  Union  immediately  seized  credit  for  this.  But  at  best  this 
was  a  hollow  victory,  because  most  producers  were  unable  to  retain 
control  of  their  cotton  until  the  desired  price  level  was  reached.  At  the 
convention  of  the  Texas  Farmers'  Union  in  1905  the  committee  ap- 
pointed the  previous  year  made  its  report,  which  was  received  with 
much  enthusiasm.  Among  other  things,  blueprints  were  prepared  for 
the  construction  of  warehouses,  which  circulated  among  local  groups. 
Instructions  were  also  provided  on  how  to  incorporate  the  associations 
under  the  laws  of  the  state. 

But  Texas,  like  most  other  states,  lacked  the  necessary  cooperative 
legislation;  hence,  the  warehouses  organized,  in  a  legal  sense,  were 
simply  corporations  with  a  few  cooperative  features  tacked  on  to  them. 
No  limit  was  placed  on  the  amount  of  dividends  the  associations  paid 
the  stockholders ;  and  no  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  trans- 
ference of  stock  from  union  to  nonunion  farmers.  Hence,  concentration 
instead  of  diffusion  of  stock  ownership  became  permissible. 

Equally  unfortunate  was  the  failure  of  the  local  warehouses  to  live 
up  to  their  expectations.  The  managers  foolishly  believed  that  they 
could  keep  the  cotton  under  lock  and  key  until  the  spinners  met  their 
price.  The  spinners  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Furthermore,  many  farmers 
failed  to  deliver  their  crop  to  the  warehouses  as  they  had  promised. 
This  unhappy  set  of  experiences  convinced  union  leaders  of  the  need 
for  finding  more  efficient  methods  of  operating.50 

In  1905  another  attempt  was  made  to  withhold  cotton  from  market ; 
and  this  time  it  was  implemented  with  a  plan  of  acreage  reduction.  In 
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June  an  official  of  the  Farmers'  Union  claimed  that  on  the  basis  of 
sworn  statements,  which  he  received  from  union  and  nonunion  farmers, 
the  acreage  planted  in  1905  was  about  30  per  cent  smaller  than  that  of 
the  previous  year.  This  estimate  was  based  on  compilations  from  the 
"cotton  coupons"  that  had  been  sent  union  members  around  January  1. 
In  September  the  president  of  the  Texas  Union  recommended  that  the 
producers  hold  their  cotton  for  11  cents.  Union  leaders  in  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  readily  agreed  that 
this  was  a  fair  "asking  price,"  and  they  agreed  to  have  their  members 
ratify  the  proposed  price.51 

During  the  fall  of  1905  reports  from  Texas  indicated  that  little 
cotton  was  being  marketed  for  less  than  10  cents  a  pound;  and  the 
producers,  unless  hard-pressed  for  money,  retained  control  of  their 
crop.  This  publicized  reluctance  of  the  farmers  to  sell  for  less  influenced 
prices  to  rise ;  and  some  propagandists  urged  farmers  to  hold  for  12 
or  15  cents  a  pound. 

The  warehouse  facilities  of  the  Farmers'  Union  began  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  producers  in  a  modest  sort  of  way.  For  instance,  much  of 
the  staple  grown  in  1904,  and  marketed  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1905,  was  "docked"  because  it  had  been  exposed  to  bad  weather.  But 
much,  if  not  most,  of  the  1905  crop  was  carried  through  the  winter 
months  in  better  physical  condition. 

One  of  the  widely  publicized  events  of  1906  was  the  conference  in 
Washington  on  May  1  and  2  between  the  cotton  producers,  the  brokers, 
and  the  spinners  of  the  nation.  Both  the  Farmers'  Union  and  the  rival 
Southern  Cotton  Association  were  represented  in  the  proceedings. 
Among  the  speakers  was  Ellison  Durant  "Cotton  Ed"  Smith,  who  in  a 
spirit  that  was  reflective  of  the  sentiments  of  many  producers,  exhorted 
his  listeners  as  follows: 

Let  us  get  down  to  business.  Let  the  spinners  tell  us  the  amount  of  cotton  they  need 
and  when,  and  the  growers  can  figure  the  amount  of  cost,  can  fix  a  remunerative  price 
and  can  divide  the  profits.  If  we  don't  get  a  fair  price  we  are  going  to  put  our  cotton 
in  Southern  warehouses,  turn  a  Southern  key  on  it  and  hold  the  crop  until  a  fair  price 
is  offered  for  the  crop.  We  will  sign  a  contract,  the  Farmers'  Union  and  the  Southern 
Cotton  Association,  to  deliver  so  much  cotton  at  a  certain  price  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  and  we  don't  propose  that  a  horde  of  cotton  gamblers  shall  come  in  between 
the  growers  and  the  spinners  and  fatten  on  both  of  them.53 

The  spinners  replied  that  the  uncertainties  of  the  trade  and  other  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  their  industry  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  furnish 
the  growers  with  an  approximate  number  of  bales  they  needed  during 
the  year. 
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Even  though  the  conference  failed  to  adopt  a  permanent  plan  of 
organization,  some  degree  of  understanding  was  reached  between  the 
growers  and  spinners.  The  building  of  warehouses  was  warmly  en- 
dorsed, and  improved  methods  in  the  handling,  baling,  and  storing  of 
cotton  were  foreseen  in  the  immediate  future/*4 

During  the  1906-1907  season,  the  Farmers'  Union  named  11  cents  as 
the  minimum  price  for  cotton.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  union,  this 
effort  was  a  marked  success,  because  a  price  of  9^  cents  was  had  in 
September,  1906,  12  cents  in  May,  1907,  and  more  than  13  cents  in 
August,  1907.55 

Union  leaders,  encouraged  by  what  they  considered  was  a  newly 
found  power  to  name  prices,  set  15  cents  as  the  minimum  for  1907-1908. 
When  this  figure  was  named,  cotton  was  selling  for  about  13.55  cents  a 
pound  and  the  prospects  of  climbing  to  a  still  higher  level  looked  prom- 
ising indeed.  But  then  came  the  unexpected  financial  panic  of  1907,  the 
money  shortages,  and  the  inability  of  many  warehouses  to  furnish  the 
producers  with  credit.5" 

In  Arkansas  a  rather  unusual  situation  presented  itself,  and  union 
members  were  fortunate  indeed  to  obtain  prices  ranging  from  12  to  14 
cents  for  their  cotton.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arkansas  Penitentiary 
Board  found  itself  in  an  embarrassing  position  because  of  the  commit- 
ments that  members  of  the  board  had  made  to  the  holding  program. 
Caught  in  the  throes  of  panic,  the  board  wanted  to  sell  the  thirteen 
hundred  bales  of  cotton  it  held  for  less  than  15  cents  a  pound.  This 
brought  a  sharp  protest  from  union  leaders  who  charged  that  they 
threw  their  support  behind  candidates  for  public  office,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  on  the  promise  that,  if  elected,  they  would  aid  the 
farmers'  holding  movement.  Critics  of  the  holding  program,  however, 
blamed  the  union  and  the  Penitentiary  Board  for  losing  more  than 
$30,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the  fruitless  quest  for  15-cent 
cotton.57 

By  the  spring  of  1908  cotton  brought  only  8  cents  a  pound,  or  about 
half  of  what  the  Farmers'  Union  sought.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  less 
temperate  publications  of  the  day  viewed  this  drop  as  just  another 
"bold,  deliberate,  cold-blooded  .  .  .  conspiracy"  on  the  part  of  foreign 
and  American  speculators  who  were  headed  by  Theodore  Price.  A  more 
restrained  writer  found  less  reason  for  alarm,  because  the  cotton  grow- 
ers suffered  less  from  the  money  panic  than  did  other  producers.53 

In  May,  1908,  a  novel  "plow-up"  campaign  suddenly  was  urged  upon 
the  members  as  a  means  of  implementing  the  price-influencing  program 
of  the  union.  A  circular  issued  by  the  National  Farmers'  Union  and 
signed  by  President  Charles  S.  Barrett  stated:59 
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BRETHREN:  There  is  to  be  a  united  move  on  the  part  of  the  membership  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  to  whip  the  manufacturers  and  speculators  in  this  cotton  fight.  We 
have  driven  them  to  the  last  ditch. 

The  manufacturers  have  met  and  decided  to  shut  down  their  mills  for  a  short 
while,  after  a  run  on  half  time  for  the  last  eight  months  (this  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton).  The  truth  is  they  have  not  the  cotton  to  run  at  even  half  time. 

Brethren,  the  fight  has  been  a  hard  one.  You  have  not  only  fought  valiantly 
against  great  odds  but  have  sacrificed  comforts  and  even  necessities  that  we  might 
win.  Such  patriotic  devotion  to  principle  as  has  been  displayed  by  you  in  the  past 
can  not  fail  to  accomplish  the  desired  result;  yet  to  hasten  the  time  when  we  shall 
secure  the  minimum  price  for  our  great  staple  drastic  measures  must  be  used  NOW 
to  convince  the  world  that  we  are  in  the  fight  to  win,  and  win  we  shall. 

We  are  writing  that  you  call  a  meeting  of  your  local  union  at  once  and  that  every 
member  solemnly  promise  to  plow  up  a  given  amount  of  his  cotton,  from  1  to  10  acres 
or  more,  owing  to  the  amount  of  acreage  planted,  and  to  plant  corn  or  peas  for  home 
consumption.  This  at  first  will  seem  quite  a  loss,  but  it  will  not  be  any  sacrifice.  It 
will  be  like  other  battles  fought  and  won  by  the  union  because  this  together  with  the 
plan  of  holding  that  now  in  storage  will  gain  in  the  price  of  this  year's  crop  as  well 
as  the  cotton  now  on  hand. 

So  important  is  the  necessity  for  a  concerted  action  upon  this  line  throughout  the 
South  that  we  trust  you  will  seek  to  enlist  every  farmer  in  your  community  in  this 
great  movement. 

Let  every  local  southern  farmer  go  into  his  field  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  and  carry  out  this  request  of  your  national  officials.  The 
demonstration  of  such  patriotism  will  do  more  to  win  the  battle  than  anything  that 
can  be  done.  It  is  now  too  late  for  the  "fools"  and  "traitors"  to  increase  their  crops, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  we  had  attempted  this  move  earlier  in  the  season. 
Each  local  secretary  is  requested  to  send  a  report  showing  to  what  extent  this  request 
was  complied  with  to  C.  S.  Barrett,  president,  Union  City,  Ga. 

Appraisals  of  the  outcome  of  the  spring  "plow-up"  in  1908  varied 
from  the  most  enthusiastic  to  the  most  pessimistic.  In  an  official  history 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  it  states:  "From  Texas  to  North  Carolina  hun- 
dreds of  members  loyally  obeyed  the  mandate  and  plowed  up  a  portion 
of  their  crop.  Some  plowed  up  more  than  ten  per  cent,  others  a  less 
amount.  ...  A  record  of  all  who  plowed  up  their  cotton  has  been  kept, 
and  is  on  file  for  future  reference."  Another  source,  less  friendly  in 
tone,  observed  that  the  circular  received  by  the  members  was  purely 
in  the  form  of  a  recommendation  which  did  not  have  "any  great  effect." 
It  is  even  claimed  that  the  circular  was  not  sent  into  the  State  of  Texas 
which  produced  about  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  crop.80 

The  campaign  to  reduce  the  acreage  in  1908  had  unfortunate  reper- 
cussions in  the  cotton  fields  as  it  had  in  the  tobacco  counties  of  the 
South.  Early  that  fall  hooded  night  riders  appeared  in  the  rural  com- 
munities of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  other 
states,  as  a  means  for  enforcing  the  10-cent  minimum  on  cotton.  These 
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hooded  riders,  who  must  have  been  inspired  by  activities  of  their 
counterparts  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  threatened  producers  who 
attempted  to  gin  and  sell  their  cotton.  Perplexed  local  and  state  author- 
ities suspected  that  members  of  the  Farmers'  Union  were  implicated 
in  these  acts  of  violence  and  officers  of  the  order  were  persuaded  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  acts  of  depredation.  The  farmers  had  their  rights 
in  the  market  place  and  to  higher  prices  when  they  were  entitled  to 
them,  but  these  had  to  be  gained  through  the  legally  prescribed  chan- 
nels. Officers  of  the  Farmers'  Union  condemned  night  riding  but  they 
also  denied  that  the  members  of  the  organization  were  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  lawlessness.  In  turn,  they  complained  that  such  irresponsible 
accusations  were  started  by  the  "cotton-gambling  interests,"  which 
opposed  the  organization  and  hired  persons  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
spreading  these  falsehoods.81 

The  panic  of  1907-1908  revived  agrarian  demands  for  banking  and 
currency  reforms ;  however,  the  reactions  varied  from  state  to  state.  In 
Mississippi  the  Farmers'  Union  organized  the  Farmers'  Union  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  to  help  the  producers  market  their  crop.  "Establish 
Union  banks,  my  brethren,"  pleaded  one  enthusiastic  member.  "Deposit 
with  them  and  control  the  marketing  of  Union  products.  This  is  the 
remedy  for  the  future."  But,  as  anticipated,  the  establishment  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company  hardly  satisfied  the  needs 
of  the  more  perplexed  producers.  During  the  spring  of  1908  the  cur- 
rency and  credit  shortages  were  as  acute  as  ever.  Union  leaders  and  a 
few  sympathetic  bankers  came  together  to  devise  a  program  of  financial 
aid.  Most  bankers  belonging  to  the  Mississippi  Bankers'  Association 
promised  to  cooperate  with  the  Farmers'  Union,  but  some  refused  and 
thus  antagonized  the  farmers.02 

In  Tennessee  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Farmers'  Union  ran 
true  to  the  agrarian  pattern  of  old.  Early  in  1908  a  blistering  attack 
was  leveled  against  the  financiers,  who  were  blamed  for  the  panics  that 
swept  the  country  at  regular  intervals.  Congress  was  asked  to  place  all 
money  issues  under  the  direct  control  of  the  federal  government,  and  to 
permit  citizens  offering  land  as  collateral  to  borrow  from  the  national 
banks  at  a  rate  of  no  more  than  5  per  cent.  Congress  was  also  asked  to 
issue  not  less  than  $500,000,000  worth  of  legal-tender  notes,  and  to  lend 
these,  with  any  surplus  in  the  federal  treasury,  to  producers  who  were 
anxious  to  market  their  crop.63 

The  money  crisis  of  1907-1908  also  furnished  another  opportunity  to 
attack  the  commodity  exchanges  of  the  nation.  Barrett  was  convinced 
that  the  exchanges  had  deviated  from  their  original  intentions  of  serv- 
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ing  as  a  meeting  place  for  buyers  and  sellers,  and  that  they  had  degen- 
erated into  "colossal  gambling  dens."  The  speculators,  he  charged, 
juggled  the  prices  of  commodities  "as  so  many  pawns  in  a  game  of 
chess,"  or  as  dice  throwers  in  a  game  of  chance.  Simultaneously,  the 
consumers  were  being  robbed  "to  support  a  set  of  high-class  gamblers 
who  would  not  know  cotton  or  corn  or  wheat  if  they  saw  it,  and  who 
[were]  as  merciless  as  the  grave.'"" 

The  heads  of  the  Farmers'  Union  fought  the  commodity  exchanges 
on  the  presumption  that  they  were  "immoral,  unnatural,  and  injuri- 
ous ...  to  the  producer  .  . .  the  manufacturer  .  . .  the  consumer  and  . .  . 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  whole  country."95  Frequent  attacks  were 
directed  at  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  because  of  a  standing  con- 
viction that  it  "dictated  the  price  of  cotton  for  almost  forty  years . .  . 
and  held  the  South  in  practical  slavery,  and  will  not,  if  possible,  permit 
the  Southern  farmer  anything  more  than  a  bare  living. .  .  ."c8  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  commodity  exchanges  not  only  denied  these  accusa- 
tions, but  defended  their  practices  as  being  natural  outgrowths  of  the 
commercial  needs  of  a  maturing  society.97 

Once  the  crisis  of  1907-1908  lifted,  union  leaders  concentrated  on 
the  more  immediate  warehousing  and  storage  problems  that  faced  them. 
In  1908  amalgamation  of  the  local  warehouses  into  more  effective  units 
occupied  the  attention  of  local  and  state  authorities.  Most  publicized 
was  the  work  of  the  Farmers'  Union  in  Texas,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi. 

Some  indication  of  the  direction  that  amalgamation  was  taking  is 
found  in  the  charter  granted  a  consolidated  warehouse  company  in 
Georgia  in  1908.  The  aims  of  this  company  were  as  follows:68 

...  to  buy,  build,  own,  lease,  and  operate  warehouses  throughout  the  State  of 
Georgia;  to  engage  in  the  business  of  storing  and  warehousing  cotton  and  other 
farm  products  for  hire;  to  issue  negotiable  or  non-negotiable  receipts  or  cotton 
certificates,  as  needed,  upon  cotton  or  other  farm  products  stored  in  any  of  the  ware- 
houses owned  or  controlled  by  said  corporation,  and  to  provide  for  securing  and 
guaranteeing,  by  pledging  all  or  any  part  of  its  physical  or  other  assets,  or  by 
obtaining  other  guarantees,  at  the  discretion  of  its  board  of  directors ;  to  buy  and 
sell  cotton  and  other  farm  products  for  itself,  or  as  agent  or  trustee  for  its  stock- 
holders or  other  persons  or  corporations,  upon  commission;  to  aid  its  members  or 
stockholders  in  borrowing  money  upon  their  cotton  or  other  farm  products  .  .  .  ; 
also  to  borrow  money  upon  its  own  initiative  for  the  purpose  of  lending  same  to  its 
stockholders  upon  their  cotton  or  other  farm  products,  as  pledge  or  collateral,  and 
to  mortgage  or  pledge  its  own  assets  to  also  further  secure  such  loans  for  the  pur- 
pose, among  other  things,  of  enabling  such  stockholders  to  hold  their  cotton,  etc.,  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  fair  and  better  prices  therefor. 

At  the  time,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Georgia  corporation  was  placed 
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at  about  $100,000;  but  the  amount  could  be  increased  to  $500,000  when- 
ever the  need  arose.  Only  members  of  the  Farmers'  Union  were  eligible 
to  purchase  stock  in  the  company,  and  business  operations  were  to  begin 
when  10  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  was  paid  up.  The  aim  of  the  in- 
corporators was  to  try  and  handle  5  per  cent  of  the  crop  during  the  first 
year ;  and  if  this  was  done,  within  five  years  they  would  exert  consider- 
able influence  on  the  price  of  the  crop  in  the  entire  state.0" 

In  Texas,  where  more  Farmers'  Union  locals  were  organized  than  in 
any  other  single  state,  a  program  of  consolidation  comparable  to  that 
in  Georgia  was  not  undertaken,  on  the  grounds  that  such  consolidations 
were  of  doubtful  legal  status.70 

In  Mississippi,  however,  union  leaders  pursued  a  more  aggressive,  if 
not  an  entirely  successful,  role.  Early  in  1907,  an  impressive  array  of 
some  thirty-one  completed  warehouses,  capitalized  at  $274,000,  either 
were  operating  or  were  in  the  process  of  opening  in  the  state.  Members 
of  the  Mississippi  Union  patronized  the  Farmers'  Union  Company  in 
Memphis,  and  they  enrolled  in  the  cotton-grading  school  in  cooperation 
with  farmers  from  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  other  neighboring  states.71 

Leaders  of  the  Mississippi  Union  made  the  first  serious  attempt  to 
amalgamate  the  local  warehouses  into  a  central  organization  in  1908 ; 
and  they  faced  some  serious  obstacles  in  the  process.  The  idea  of  "home 
rule"  was  deeply  entrenched  in  the  minds  of  the  locals,  and  only  after 
a  full  explanation  was  made  of  the  advantages  of  amalgamation  would 
the  managers  show  an  interest  in  the  proposal.  After  some  delays,  a 
central  organization  finally  was  located  in  Oxford,  and  later  a  sales 
department  was  added  to  it.  One  of  the  major  hindrances  to  this  early 
program  was  the  demand  of  the  local  warehouses  for  instant  payment 
once  they  forwarded  fifty  or  a  hundred  bales  to  the  central  office.  This 
forced  the  agency  to  search  for  buyers  instantly,  which  in  effect 
weakened  the  bargaining  position  of  the  company  and  the  seller.72 

By  early  1909  the  movement  toward  a  more  effective  consolidation 
of  the  locals  made  headway.  The  Mississippi  Farmers'  Union  approved 
a  charter  for  the  formation  of  a  $1,000,000  warehouse  company, 
designed  to  take  over  the  local  units.  In  May,  1909,  the  Farmers'  Union 
Warehouse  Company  in  Jackson  owned  forty-two  warehouses;  and 
meanwhile,  the  officers  appealed  to  local  groups  in  Louisiana,  Tennes- 
see, Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the  Farmers'  Union  Cotton  Company  of 
Memphis  and  Little  Rock,  to  affiliate  with  the  new  concern.73 

But  before  this  Mississippi  firm  with  a  chain  of  warehouse  affiliates 
could  begin  operations,  news  spread  of  the  formation  of  a  rival  com- 
pany, which,  of  course,  was  welcomed  by  those  who  opposed  the  pro- 
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gram  of  amalgamation.  Once  again  the  ranks  of  the  farmers  were  torn 
by  dissension.  The  sponsors  of  the  newly  promoted  company  apparently 
were  former  officials  of  the  Mississippi  Farmers'  Union  and  a  builder  of 
warehouses  who  found  the  business  a  very  profitable  one.  A  spokesman 
for  the  latter  group  emphasized  the  need  of  organizing  the  Negroes 
along  with  the  whites  in  all  cotton-holding  efforts.74 

During  1910  and  1911  greater  progress  was  reported.  By  the  summer 
of  1910  more  than  fifty  warehouses  were  affiliated  with  the  Farmers' 
Union  Warehouse  Company,  and  others  were  reported  in  the  process  of 
joining.  Arrangements  were  being  made  for  the  direct  shipment  of 
cotton  to  spinners  in  Liverpool,  Havre,  Bremen,  and  Antwerp;  and 
cotton  was  sold  to  textile  mills  in  the  New  England  states,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  company  bought  "flour  by  the 
trainload;  wagons  by  the  trainload;  fertilizers  by  the  several  train- 
loads  ;  other  goods  in  proportion.  . .  ."  Late  in  1911  some  seventy-five 
warehouses  were  associated  with  the  Farmers'  Union  Warehouse  Com- 
pany, and  another  twenty  were  about  to  be  taken  over.  Plans  were 
announced  for  the  handling  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton  crop,  and  for  the 
construction  of  warehouses  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  southern 
Missouri.75 

Progress  in  the  building  of  warehouses  in  the  other  states  varied. 
Late  in  1906  in  Arkansas  there  were  some  sixteen  warehouses  organ- 
ized ;  but  a  year  later  the  number  was  placed  at  about  eighty-eight,  and 
the  storage  capacity  at  approximately  60,000  bales.  During  February, 
1908,  producers  adjoining  the  Memphis  area  were  arranging  with 
bankers  and  warehousemen  for  the  financing  of  the  crop ;  and  reports 
circulated  of  provisions  being  made  to  lend  about  $2,250,000  on  60,000 
bales  that  were  stored  chiefly  in  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas.78 

Still  other  difficulties  faced  the  Arkansas  producers.  A  controversy 
developed  between  those  who  preferred  to  have  their  crop  handled  by 
an  Arkansas  organization,  and  those  who  wanted  their  crop  handled  by 
the  Farmers'  Union  Cotton  Company  of  Memphis.  The  Board  of  Trade 
of  Little  Rock  joined  the  argument  by  accusing  the  agent  of  the 
Arkansas  Farmers'  Union  of  diverting  cotton  from  the  Little  Rock 
to  the  Memphis  market.  Later  reports  indicated  that  the  Arkansas 
Union  was  willing  to  compromise  its  differences  by  accepting  the  mar- 
keting program  proposed  by  the  national  organization.  This  called  for 
the  establishment  of  two  principal  cotton  stations:  one  at  New  Orleans 
to  handle  the  crops  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  the  other  in  Memphis 
to  handle  the  remainder. 

As  in  Mississippi,  the  handling  of  the  crop  of  the  Negro  became  a  big 
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issue  in  Arkansas.  Leaders  wanted  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  unions,  as  during  the  previous  year.  A  news  dispatch  ob- 
served: ".  . .  the  Arkansas  Farmers'  Union  can  take  no  action  .  .  .  follow- 
ing the  decision  made  by  the  national  organization  last  year,  . .  .  under 
no  circumstances  should  a  Farmers'  Union  man  aid  .  . .  the  organization 
of  negro  farmers  into  any  sort  of  an  order  . .  .  any  action  by  the  state 
convention  might  be  construed  to  be  a  practical  recognition  of  the  Co- 
operative Cotton  Growers'  Association,  which  ...  is  composed  entirely 
of  negroes."  In  short,  Negroes  who  wanted  a  union  warehouse  to  handle 
their  crop  would  have  to  apply  to  their  respective  county  organizations, 
which  had  complete  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.77 

Neighboring  Tennessee  was  expected  to  assume  a  prominent  role  in 
the  warehousing  and  marketing  program,  chiefly  because  of  the  cheap 
rail  and  water  transportation  facilities,  and  the  diverse  agricultural 
resources  that  were  at  its  disposal.  As  indicated,  Memphis  already  was 
the  home  of  the  Farmers'  Union  Cotton  Company,  which  probably  was 
the  largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  Organized  by  members 
in  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  owned  by  producers  in  the  four  states  and  patronized  by 
many  nonmembers.  But  unfortunately  the  company  lacked  the  neces- 
sary finances,  and  it  suffered  from  other  weaknesses  that  affected  organ- 
izations of  such  a  pioneering  nature.  In  1908  the  Tennessee  Farmers' 
Union  resolved  that  the  locals  in  the  state  be  placed  under  a  board  of 
control,  which  was  to  be  entrusted  with  authority  to  appoint  a  manager 
for  each  affiliated  warehouse  and  assume  control  of  the  cotton  and  other 
products  which  passed  through  the  local  company.78 

During  the  fall  of  1908  the  National  Farmers'  Union  made  another 
major  attempt  to  withhold  cotton,  and  this  time  with  the  much-publi- 
cized aid  of  some  of  the  commercial  and  financial  interests  of  the  area. 
On  November  12  a  convention  of  two  thousand  delegates  representing 
"2,000,000  growers"  assembled  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  claimed  that  for 
the  first  time  the  Farmers'  Union  permitted  businessmen  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  South  to  come  into  its 
councils.  Among  the  delegates  in  attendance  from  Georgia  were:  Sen- 
ator Thomas  E.  Watson;  Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian; 
W.  S.  Witham,  president  of  a  chain  of  banks  in  Georgia;  and  others. 

Union  leaders  in  New  Orleans  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  coordi- 
nate the  numerous  locals  and  state  organizations  into  regional  units.  If 
the  local  agencies  were  federated  first  into  state  and  then  into  interstate 
warehouse  companies,  they  would  be  able  to  borrow  for  their  members 
at  lower  rates  of  interest.  As  matters  stood,  the  farmers  found  it  dim- 
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cult  to  borrow  on  the  receipts  of  unaffiliated  local  companies,  except 
from  the  town  bankers  and  merchants,  and  then  at  exorbitant  rates. 
City  banks  rarely  lent  money  on  the  paper  of  individual  warehouses, 
because  such  companies  had  few  physical  assets  and  seldom  had  a  com- 
mercial rating.  However,  the  federation  of  these  warehouses  into  state 
and  interstate  companies  would  convert  their  certificates  into  first-rate 
collateral,  and  automatically  force  down  insurance  and  interest  rates. 
This  would  permit  the  tenant  farmers  to  withhold  "distressed  cotton" 
from  the  market  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  thus  yield  them  greater 
returns.  In  short,  an  effective  system  of  warehouse  coordination,  imple- 
mented by  an  annual  acreage-reduction  program,  and  the  production 
of  more  "hog  and  hominy,"  would  better  enable  the  farmers  to  with- 
stand hard  times.79 

The  convention  also  appointed  a  committee  of  seven  to  confer  with 
representatives  of  the  Progressive  Union  of  New  Orleans,  an  organiza- 
tion of  businessmen,  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  organizing  a  ter- 
minal warehouse  in  that  city  which  would  be  supplied  by  various  local 
agencies.  New  Orleans  was  considered  an  ideal  location  for  such  a 
terminal  warehouse  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  foreign  market  and 
the  Panama  Canal,  which  was  then  under  construction.80 

While  the  New  Orleans  conference  was  in  progress,  a  similar  gather- 
ing met  in  Memphis  under  the  auspices  of  the  rival  Southern  Cotton 
Association.  In  Memphis  there  likewise  assembled  businessmen,  pro- 
fessional leaders,  and  substantial  cotton  producers,  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  ways  of  establishing  a  more  efficient  system  of  marketing.  The 
Memphis  conference  recommended  that  the  crop  be  wrapped  in  cotton 
bagging,  sold  in  terms  of  net  weight,  and  brought  into  the  market  grad- 
ually ;  they  also  recommended  that  there  be  established  a  central  bank 
and  holding  company  to  further  this  program.  Also  endorsed  were  ( 1 ) 
the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau  to  gather  crop  data,  (2)  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  to  create  a  joint  business  corporation,  (3)  the  construction  of 
cotton-manufacturing  plants,  (4)  crop  diversification,  and  (5)  a  con- 
tinuation of  government  aid  to  combat  the  boll  weevil.81 

The  official  publication  of  the  Texas  Farmers'  Union  took  a  dim  view 
of  the  work  of  both  the  New  Orleans  and  Memphis  conventions. 
"Neither  convention,"  it  wrote,  "carried  to  maturity  any  definite  plans 
for  holding  the  cotton  crop."  The  prospects  that  the  farmers  would 
unite  to  create  such  a  holding  company  appeared  remote  indeed,  and 
there  was  even  less  likelihood  that  the  business  interests  would  cooper- 
ate to  establish  such  a  central  agency.  More  incomprehensible  was  the 
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apparent  willingness  of  both  conventions  to  compromise  with  cotton 
exchanges,  the  farmers'  avowed  enemies,  in  these  proposed  ventures. 

Perhaps  one  reason  the  Texas  organ  found  fault  with  these  market- 
ing proposals  was  that  it  had  its  own  program,  the  so-called  "Galveston 
plan,"  which  probably  differed  in  detail  but  not  in  principle  from  the 
ones  suggested  in  New  Orleans  and  Memphis.  Incidentally,  this  much- 
heralded  "Galveston  plan"  failed  to  produce  the  15  cents  a  pound  that 
had  been  promised  the  members.82 

Despite  the  defeat  faced  by  the  union  during  the  1908  season,  enthu- 
siasm for  the  curtailment  of  the  crop  and  withholding  from  market 
persisted.  Acreage  reduction  proposals  continued  to  find  their  way  into 
print  during  1909.  In  fact,  one  rabid  partisan  submitted  a  plan  de- 
signed to  restrict  cotton  production  on  the  entire  continent  of  North 
America.83 

The  withholding  movement  also  produced  its  "punsters."  A  Captain 
W.  H.  Johnson  of  Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina,  who  described  himself 
as  one  of  the  "ten  centers  for  October  delivery,"  issued  a  farcical  call 
for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Greenville.  The  notice  read:  "A  repentance 
meeting  of  all  persons  who  sold  cotton  for  October,  November  and  De- 
cember delivery  will  be  held  Saturday  evening  at  Masonic  Hall.  The 
ten  cent  idiots  will  meet  at  7  o'clock  sharp.  The  11  cents  imbeciles  will 
be  received  at  7:30  and  12  cents  invalids  promptly  at  8.  Urgent  busi- 
ness will  come  before  the  Octobers,  prophetic  talks  will  be  made  by  the 
Novembers,  and  the  Decembers  will  sing  something  appropriate.  A 
'Never  Again'  resolution  will  be  introduced  early  in  the  evening.  The 
meeting  will  be  closed  by  singing  that  grand  old  hymn,  'Show  Pity 
Lord;  0  Lord  Forgive.'"84 

Union  members  who  were  sympathetic  with  the  acreage-reduction 
and  withholding  campaigns  of  the  order,  complained  that  in  some  areas 
the  Negroes  were  being  encouraged  to  increase  production,  while  they, 
the  whites,  were  being  encouraged  to  decrease  theirs.85 

Acreage  curtailment  and  the  withholding  of  crops  from  the  market 
were  propagandized  by  others  as  the  influence  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
and  the  Southern  Cotton  Association  declined.  For  instance,  during  the 
fall  of  1911  a  conference  of  bankers  and  representatives  of  the  Southern 
Cotton  Congress  sought  to  make  available  about  $50,000,000  to  finance 
the  marketing  of  the  crop  that  year.  Then,  early  in  1912,  publicity  was 
given  to  the  "Rock  Hill"  plan  in  South  Carolina,  by  which  some  95  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  in  the  area  reduced  their  acreage  25  per  cent.  And 
during  the  late  summer  of  1912  a  Southern  States  Cotton  Corporation 
was  urging  farmers  to  hold  their  new  cotton  for  15  cents.86 
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The  Farmers'  Union  also  stressed  better  farming  practices.  The  sup- 
port given  better  farming  methods  was  in  line  with  what  far-sighted 
agricultural  leaders  such  as  Seaman  A.  Knapp  and  others  were  already 
advocating  in  the  South.  In  Georgia  the  Farmers'  Union  felt  it  was 
morally  obligated  to  encourage  its  members  to  strive  for  a  balanced 
agriculture  and  stressed  the  need  for  diversified  production.  A  com- 
mittee of  eleven  was  appointed  in  each  congressional  district  to  encour- 
age the  farmers  to  raise  more  home  supplies,  and  grow  cotton  and  the 
other  money  crops.  A  good  food-raising  campaign  would  serve  as  the 
strong  arm  to  any  program  to  keep  cotton  off  the  market  and  obtain 
higher  prices.  "Our  people  can  never  own  their  cotton  and  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  cooperate  in  holding  and  marketing  it  according  to  the  de- 
mand .  . .  until  they  are  in  a  position  to  make  a  living  at  home,  and  to 
eliminate  the  mortgaging  of  the  cotton  crop  for  supplies  of  meat,  corn, 
hay,  etc.  with  which  to  feed  their  families  and  stock."  Appreciation  was 
expressed  for  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
the  farm  demonstration  agents,  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  press. 
Congress  was  also  asked  to  appoint  representatives  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  as  demonstrators  in  the  state  for  $1  a  year,  enable  them  to  use 
"the  penalty  envelopes"  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  thus  further  the  educational  efforts  of  the  order.  During  the 

1909  season  the  Georgia  Farmers'  Union  urged  the  farmers  to  raise 
small  grains  and  forage  crops.87 

As  part  of  its  better  farming  program,  the  Georgia  Farmers'  Union 
sought  the  election  of  a  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  each  county  of 
the  state.  The  belief  was  that  the  office  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  was  far  removed  from  the  practical  everyday  needs  of  the 
farmers ;  whereas  the  location  of  a  commissioner  in  each  county  might 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  model  farm  in  each  county,  bring  the 
commissioner  closer  to  the  farmers,  and  thus  make  them  more  efficient 
producers.  Farmers  were  advised  to  use  improved  implements,  and  the 
union  stressed  the  cooperation  it  was  rendering  and  receiving  from  the 
farm  schools  and  the  agricultural  colleges  throughout  the  state.88 

Comparable  encouragement  was  given  to  better  farming  in  other 
states  of  the  South.  In  Tennessee  "a  house  to  house  canvass"  was  ad- 
vised of  every  union  and  nonunion  farmer  as  a  means  of  getting  them 
to  reduce  their  acreage  and  raise  more  food  for  home  use.  Alabama 
optimists  predicted  that  "improved  agricultural  methods,  education 
and  home  improvements .  . .  will  [result]  in  better  roads,  better  crops, 
better  schools  and  rural  improvements  in  every  shape  and  form."  In 

1910  the  Alabama  Union  asked  the  state  legislature  for  an  appropria- 
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tion  of  $50,000  to  combat  the  boll  weevil;  adequate  support  was  likewise 
asked  for  farmers'  institutes,  agricultural  extension  work,  and  tick 
eradication.  In  South  Carolina,  union  members  were  urged  to  "Reach 
out  for  a  system  in  jrour  business  of  farming  and  do  not  be  satisfied  till 
you  get  it."  Farmers  in  general  were  advised  to  keep  a  complete  set  of 
books,  a  record  of  their  income  and  expenditures  which  would  disclose 
"leaks"  and  help  eliminate  waste.89 

Equally  emphatic  was  the  opposition  of  the  Farmers'  Union  to  the 
influx  of  immigrants  from  southeastern  Europe  and  western  Asia.  The 
National  Farmers'  Union  asked  for  the  "vigorous  enforcement  of 
rigidly  restrictive  immigration  laws."  T.  J.  Brooks,  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  as  the 
alleged  representative  of  an  organization  of  3,000,000  members,  stated:90 

For  some  time  certain  land  speculators,  large  employers,  transportation  lines,  and 
apparently  foreign  interests  have  been  endeavoring  to  divert,  distribute,  and  direct 
foreign  immigration  particularly  to  the  South.  One  phase  of  this  agitation  has  taken 
the  turn  of  establishing  a  southern  commercial  congress  here  in  Washington,  and 
the  proposal  to  build  opposite  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  on  Fifteenth  street,  a  million- 
dollar  building  for  'A  greater  nation  through  a  greater  South/  i.e.,  the  immediate 
development  of  all  its  resources  by  the  means  of  immigration.  The  project  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreign-born  gentlemen  who  spent  but  one  year  in  the  South.  Last  winter 
banquet  after  banquet  was  held  at  the  New  Willard,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  end 
to  the  funds  available  for  the  purpose. . . . 

Another  phase  of  this  same  effort  has  been  the  endeavor  to  have  the  States  of  the 
South  and  West  establish  immigration  bureaus.  States  like  Florida,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  have  repeatedly  refused  to 
induce  even  'desirable  immigration/  although  their  legislatures  have  been  annually 
urged  to  by  certain  interests.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  persuaded  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  such  purposes,  but  have  discontinued  them. . . . 

Brooks,  besides  calling  attention  to  the  widespread  opposition  to 
immigration,  charged  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  immigrants  worked 
in  the  United  States  for  a  brief  time  and  returned  to  their  native  coun- 
try with  their  savings.  Furthermore,  such  persons  were  deemed  in- 
capable of  contributing  to  a  "permanent  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, coming,  as  they  do,  from  the  countries  where  their  surroundings 
[were]  so  different  from  ours."  Such  persons  were  unfit  to  maintain 
"the  civilization  that  is  handed  down  to  them.  The  Indian  was  unable 
to  sustain  the  civilization  the  white  man  presented  to  him  in  this  coun- 
try. The  negro  was  transplanted  from  Africa  here  into  the  bosom  of 
civilization,  and  he  will  be  unable  to  sustain  that  civilization,  should 
he  be  admitted  to  full  citizenship  and  equality  in  the  South  with  the 
white  man. . .  ."  Brooks  considered  the  most  undesirable  immigrants  to 
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be  "the  Sicilian,  the  southern  Italian,  the  Greek,  the  Syrian,  and  some 
from  that  belt  of  Africa  and  Asia  surrounding  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  farther  east,  including  all  Mongolians  and  Hindus."91 

The  Alabama  Farmers'  Union,  which  supported  the  National  Union 
and  the  various  state  organizations,  asked  that  Congress  pass  "an  in- 
creased head  tax,  a  money  requirement  such  as  Canada  has,  an  illiteracy 
test  such  as  Australia  and  Cape  Colony  have,  and  such  other  measures 
as  will  put  an  end  to  the  many  immigration  evils  called  attention  to  by 
Northern  City,  State  and  Federal  officials,  and  so  ably  pointed  out  by 
the  United  States  Immigration  Bureau. . .  ,"92  The  Mississippi  Farmers' 
Union  was  abusive  in  its  attacks  against  the  newcomers.  The  immigrants 
would  help  settle  the  country,  but  "it  won't  be  so  quiet  and  lonely"  after 
that.  "With  a  lot  of  'Black  Hand'  assassins  and  Dagoes  kidnapping  our 
children,  putting  bombs  under  our  house,  burning  corncribs  and  stables, 
or  putting  a  sawed-off  shotgun  full  of  slugs  in  some  one's  back  from 
ambush — no  considerable  [part]  of  the  monotony  of  country  life  will 
be  done  away  with."  Reliable  farmers  from  the  north  and  northwestern 
parts  of  Europe  were  welcome,  but  most  unwelcome  were  the  "Dagoes 
and  people  of  that  class  [who]  live  on  a  handful  of  sour  mush  and  a 
hunk  of  stale  bread  a  day,  and  could  raise  cotton  at  four  cents  a  pound, 
under  contract  to  the  spinners  and  then  have  money  enough  to  send  back 
to  the  old  country  for  more  of  their  kind."93  Union  leaders  were  con- 
vinced that  "the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  and  such  selfish  inter- 
ests as  the  cottonmill  men . .  .  are  trying  to  settle  any  and  every  acre 
with  any  and  every  kind  of  foreigner  for  the  money  in  the  traffic  and  in 
order  to  increase  the  production  of  cotton  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, without  regard  to  the  racial,  political,  economic,  and  social  conse- 
quences. . .  ,"04 

Like  the  earlier  organizations,  the  Farmers'  Union  displayed  an 
interest  in  the  educational  opportunities  furnished  the  children  of  the 
agriculturalists.  In  many  counties  schools  were  in  session  three  months 
of  the  year,  usually  during  the  winter  months  when  the  children  had 
no  farm  work  to  perform.  The  physical  facilities  in  these  rural  schools 
were  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  without  blackboards  and  desks.  The 
curriculum  consisted  exclusively  of  "reading,  writing,  and  simple  arith- 
metic." A  farm  boy  of  eighteen  who  knew  how  to  do  fractions  was  con- 
sidered the  best  educated  boy  in  the  community.  And  the  teachers  were 
poorly  paid.  Barrett  told  of  a  rural  schoolteacher  who  had  come  before 
the  county  board  of  examiners  for  a  license  to  teach.  Asked  whether  he 
taught  the  world  was  round  or  flat,  the  applicant  replied  that  his  teach- 
ing depended  on  what  the  community  wanted ;   "...  if  his  patrons 
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wanted  the  round  system,  he  taught  that,  and  if  they  wanted  the  flat 
system,  he  taught  that."05 

Campaigns  to  further  rural  education  were  staged  on  both  the  na- 
tional and  state  levels.  The  National  Farmers'  Union,  in  line  with  rec- 
ommendations made  by  other  Southern  agencies,  asked  that  Congress 
turn  over  to  the  rural  schools  of  the  South  the  $68,000,000  that  had  been 
collected  in  the  form  of  cotton  taxes  during  and  after  the  Civil  War.00 
The  Alabama  Farmers'  Union  asked  the  state  legislature  to  furnish 
each  county  with  $1,000,000  to  remodel  old  schoolhouses  or  build  new 
ones,  and  enact  additional  legislation  based  on  the  "grandfather  clause" 
that  would  provide  all  "children  of  pure  Caucasian  blood"  with  at  least 
several  months  of  schooling  each  year.07  In  1911  all  state  organizations 
were  asked  to  appoint  standing  committees  that  would  concern  them- 
selves exclusively  with  educational  matters  on  the  local  and  county 
levels.  These  committees  were  asked  to  cooperate  with  local  and  county 
superintendents,  aid  in  the  organization  of  Boys'  Corn  Clubs  and  Girls' 
Domestic  Science  Clubs,  establish  rural  libraries  and  supplement  those 
already  in  existence,  and  form  local  school  tax  districts  to  encourage 
the  building  of  better  school  buildings.98 

But  at  the  same  time  that  union  leaders  were  recommending  better 
rural  educational  facilities  and  boasting  of  cooperating  with  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  they  also  announced  an  ambitious  plan  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  Farmers'  Union  University.  The  arguments  advanced  for  the 
launching  of  a  university  are  better  known  than  the  immediate  reasons 
that  led  to  this  public  pronouncement.  In  fact,  one  can  hardly  help  but 
wonder  whether  the  officers  of  the  union  were  in  earnest  in  proposing 
this,  or  whether  this  simply  was  a  device  for  bludgeoning  concessions 
from  some  state  or  federal  agency. 

At  any  rate,  the  founding  of  a  Farmers'  Union  University  was  ap- 
proved by  the  national  convention  that  assembled  in  Birmingham  on 
September  7-10,  1909.  One  read  in  bold  letters:  "The  Farmer  Is  Not 
Educated  For  His  Profession  As  The  Doctor,  The  Lawyer,  And  The 
Business  Men  Are  Educated  For  Their  Professions."  "We  Are  Striving 
To  Remedy  That  Omission,  And  That  Is  The  Scope  Of  This  Enter- 
prise."99 

Late  during  the  fall  of  1909  a  vigorous  campaign  was  conducted  in 
behalf  of  the  proposed  university.  A  state  organ  boasted  that  this 
"proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  world  is  looking  upon  the  Farmers' 
Union  as  the  Moses  of  the  Agricultural  Class  in  the  United  States,"  and 
that  this  was  "the  most  pretentious  and  wholesale  utilitarian  educa- 
tional scheme  ever  broached  in  the  United  States."100  The  hope  was  "to 
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project  into  every  American  State  and  every  American  county,  work- 
aday agricultural  schools,  where  a  boy  can  work  his  way  through,  and 
where,  if  he  is  prepared  to  pay  his  tuition,  the  charges  will  not  be  higher 
than  fifty  dollars."  The  exodus  of  young  people  from  the  farm  to  the 
city  might  be  stopped  if  the  young  were  properly  taught  that  "both 
duty  and  self-interest  lie,  not  in  abandoning,  but  in  remaining  on  the 
farm,  and  hitching  to  its  myriad  activities  the  skill  and  cunning  and 
efficiency  of  twentieth  century  standards  and  conceptions."101 

The  Board  of  Trustees  headed  by  Charles  S.  Barrett  promised  that 
the  site  of  the  proposed  university  would  soon  be  selected,  and  work  on 
the  building  would  begin  shortly  thereafter  and  construction  be  com- 
pleted sometime  in  1910.  But  nothing  materialized,  apart  from  the 
short  and  loud  publicity  campaign  waged  during  the  fall  and  early 
winter  of  1909-1910.102 

In  the  opinions  of  others,  the  attacks  that  union  leaders  leveled 
against  the  agricultural  colleges  were  unjustified.  The  Southern  Rural- 
ist,  a  conservative  publication,  disagreed  with  Barrett  that  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  were  educating  young  people  away  from  the  farm.  "The 
most  progressive  farmers  in  many  states  are  graduates  of  agricultural 
colleges.  The  real  leaders  of  agricultural  thought  in  this  country  are 
graduates  of  agricultural  colleges.  Moreover,  these  are  the  men  now  in 
control  of  most  of  the  colleges  themselves."103 

The  course  of  action  pursued  by  the  Mississippi  Farmers'  Union  was 
somewhat  different.  Instead  of  first  urging  cooperation  and  then  attack- 
ing the  colleges,  the  state  leaders  took  an  immediate  interest  in  A  &  M 
College,  the  course  offerings,  and  the  faculty.  In  1906  a  minority  report 
of  the  state  legislature  on  "Universities  and  Colleges"  which  apparently 
was  prepared  by  George  Hightower,  who  also  was  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Farmers'  Union,  complained  that  the  students  often  were 
enrolled  in  courses  that  were  fully  "covered  in  almost  any  country 
school  in  the  state."  As  a  result,  the  report  continued,  the  state  main- 
tained "a  rival  public  school,  the  advantages  of  which  are  fully  pro- 
vided in  the  public  schools  . . .  hence  . . .  [should]  be  abolished. . .  ,"104 

There  were  other  evidences  of  interest.  The  Mississippi  Union  Advo- 
cate, while  acting  as  official  paper  of  the  order,  made  numerous  friendly 
observations  about  A  &  M  College;  and  the  faculty  members  contrib- 
uted to  the  publication  regularly.  The  Mississippi  Farmers'  Union 
claimed  some  credit  for  establishing  the  Departments  of  Markets  and 
Rural  Economics  in  the  college,  which  it  considered  as  being  among  the, 
if  not  the,  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  T.  J.  Brooks,  a  former  organ- 
izer and  lecturer  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union,  and  then  the  secre- 
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tary-treasurer  of  the  Tennessee  Union,  became  the  first  Professor  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Economics.  Brooks  also  served  as  a  member  of  an 
American  commission  that  went  abroad  to  study  rural  credits.  Perhaps 
the  high  point  in  the  relationship  between  the  college  and  the  union  was 
reached  in  1912  when  George  Hightower,  the  president  of  the  Missis- 
sippe  Farmers'  Union,  became  the  president  of  A  &  M  College.105 

The  Mississippi  Farmers'  Union  also  made  other  claims  in  behalf  of 
education.  It  assumed  partial  or  complete  credit  for  the  passage  of  an 
agricultural  high-school  bill,  for  another  measure  providing  better 
teacher  training  facilities  in  the  state,  and  for  the  law  creating  the 
Mississippi  Department  of  Agriculture.  One  of  its  proudest  claims  was 
that  it  helped  create  the  twenty-seven  county  agricultural  schools  in 
the  state.106 

Union  publications  also  made  efforts  to  protect  the  farmers  from  dis- 
honest advertisers.  "No  rogues,  whiskey  concerns,  patent  medicine 
vendors,  or  speculators,"  warned  the  Farmers'  Union  News,  "shall  ply 
their  trade,  through  these  columns  at  the  expense  of  our  subscribers — 
our  best  friends."  The  paper  promised  to  make  good  losses  suffered  by 
any  subscriber,  if  the  advertiser  in  its  columns  turned  out  to  be  a 
swindler,  and  a  complaint  was  filed  within  a  month  after  the  trans- 
action was  completed.  Members  of  the  union  in  Georgia  were  also  asked 
to  cease  patronizing  newspapers  carrying  whiskey  advertisements,  and 
subscribe  only  to  those  newspapers  that  kept  their  columns  clean  of 
trashy  and  immoral  advertisements.107 

Accurate  data  on  the  extent  of  the  cooperative  business  activities  of 
the  Farmers'  Union  are  lacking.  In  1910  its  business  operations  in 
thirty-five  states  were  estimated  at  about  $100,000,000.108  In  1911  Bar- 
rett claimed  that  members  of  the  Farmers'  Union  owned  and  operated 
the  following:  1,628  warehouses,  chiefly  to  store  cotton ;  a  large  number 
of  elevators  and  terminal  agencies  to  handle  grain;  245  packing  houses; 
dozens  of  newspapers;  coal  mines;  several  banks;  several  hundred 
stores ;  flour  mills,  creameries,  pickle  factories,  an  implement  factory,  a 
phosphate  plant,  tobacco  factories  and  warehouses ;  produce  exchanges, 
fertilizer  factories ;  many  cotton-grading  schools ;  and  cooperative  life 
and  fire  insurance  companies.109 

In  the  realm  of  federal  legislation,  the  National  Farmers'  Union 
prided  itself  on  helping  secure  passage  of  the  Parcel  Post  Law,  and 
claimed  sole  credit  for  creating  the  Division  of  Markets  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  "The  bill  which  formed  the  basis  for 
the  final  appropriation  was  conceived,  written,  and  urged  by  the  mem- 
bers of  your  legislative  committee."110 
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While  the  Farmers'  Union  boasted  of  achievements,  evidence  seemed 
to  point  to  a  general  decline  of  the  order.  Membership  fell  off  despite 
the  reassuring  remarks  of  the  leaders  to  the  contrary.  One  reason  for 
this  was  the  failure  or  unimpressive  showing  made  by  business  associa- 
tions. One  contemporary  observed  that  when  first  launched  no  one  in 
the  organization  "had  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  take  hold  of  co- 
operative enterprises  and  manage  them  .  .  .  not  one  .  . .  had  ever  owned, 
managed,  or  controlled  a  manufacturing  enterprise,  but  the  Convention 
said  'Try  your  hand.'  "  And  the  members  did.  Hindsight  forced  this 
same  observer  to  conclude  that  if  "the  whole  thing  was  to  be  done  over 
again,"  there  would  be  many  changes.  "Among  the  first  would  be: 
Start  one  cooperative  enterprise  at  a  time,  put  money  behind  it  to 
make  it  a  decided  success,  and  then  start  another."111 

The  withholding  campaigns  also  had  their  disastrous  effects.  The 
withholding  of  crops  seemed  to  aid  those  who  did  not  hold  cotton  off  the 
market  more  than  those  who  held  it.  This,  in  turn,  discouraged  the  loyal 
members  from  holding  cotton  in  the  future. 

Other  reasons  for  the  decline  of  the  order  included  (1)  opportunism 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  leaders,  (2)  the  lack  of  a  common  bond  of 
interest  between  the  poorer  and  more  substantial  farmers,  and  (3)  the 
general  dissatisfaction  that  prevailed  with  the  accomplishments  of  the 
order.112  The  reasons  for  the  demise  of  the  Farmers'  Union  were  not  too 
different  from  those  that  brought  about  the  collapse  of  the  Grange 
during  the  1870's  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  during  the  1890's. 

Still  the  criticisms  of  the  Farmers'  Union  can  hardly  detract  from 
the  influences  it  exerted.  It  saw  the  need  for  more  efficient  methods  of 
marketing  and  production ;  it  lent  support  to  farm  demonstration  work 
during  its  infancy,  and  perpetuated  the  idea  of  acreage  reduction  as  a 
relief  measure;  it  urged  cheaper  and  more  abundant  credit  facilities 
for  the  farmers,  encouraged  the  construction  of  local  warehouses,  and 
then  their  integration  into  state  and  regional  associations.  In  its 
broader  aspects,  the  Farmers'  Union  was  an  agricultural  counterpart 
of  the  progressive  movement  that  swept  the  nation ;  but  in  keeping  with 
the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  South,  the  benefits  were  intended  for 
the  whites  and  only  incidentally  for  the  Negroes. 


Chapter  XIII 

THE  NEW  FREEDOM  AND  SOUTHERN 
AGRICULTURE 

The  Democratic  victory  of  1912  culminated  in  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  the  agrarians  scored  in  more  than  half  a  century.  The  neces- 
sary leadership,  the  machinery,  the  ideas  were  available,  and  the  psy- 
chological moment  also  had  arrived.  The  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
as  President  of  the  United  States  proved  a  reassuring  and  positive 
force ;  and  Southern  congressmen  and  senators  rose  to  posts  of  influence 
and  in  numbers  that  brought  back  memories  of  ante-bellum  days.  In 
due  time  the  tariff,  money,  banking,  and  credit  demands  in  behalf  of 
which  the  agrarians  waged  relentless  campaigns  were  to  be  tackled  in 
a  forthright  and  energetic  fashion.  Arguments  used  ineffectively  in  the 
past  were  now  used  effectively  as  administration  spokesmen  helped 
place  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act,  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act,  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  other 
agricultural  legislation  on  the  statute  books.  Ironically  enough,  many 
farmer  demands  became  a  part  of  public  policy  at  a  time  when  the 
ranks  of  the  agrarians  were  almost  completely  disorganized,  and  agri- 
culture was  enjoying  some  of  the  most  prosperous  years  in  history.  The 
Wilson  administration  might  have  furnished  the  leadership  and  ma- 
chinery that  made  these  measures  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  but  it 
was  the  Grange,  the  Alliance,  the  Southern  Cotton  Association,  the 
Farmers'  Union,  and  lesser  farm  groups  that  inspired  the  ideas  on 
which  this  legislation  was  based.  In  short,  the  New  Freedom  witnessed 
the  happy  union  between  agrarian  thought  and  action  on  the  national 
level. 

Leadership  was  an  indispensable  factor  in  this  effort.  By  virtue  of 
the  Democratic  victory  and  the  seniority  rule,  a  number  of  Southerners 
moved  into  top  committee  assignments ;  and  it  was  they,  in  cooperation 
with  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  hoisted  the  victorious  banner  of 
agrarianism.1  This  newly  found  faith  of  the  South  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, plus  the  powerful  grip  its  congressmen  and  senators  obtained 
on  the  party  machinery,  raised  its  hopes  to  a  high  level.  Perhaps  Repre- 
sentative John  Nance  Garner  reflected  the  sentiments  of  some  of  his 
colleagues  when  he  exclaimed:  "Now  we  Democrats  are  in  charge  of 
the  House  and  I'll  tell  you  right  now  that  every  time  one  of  those 
Yankees  gets  a  ham  I'm  going  to  do  my  best  to  get  a  hog."2 
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The  Democratic  platform  of  1912  must  have  given  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction to  the  older  agrarians  who  had  committed  themselves  to  these 
same  principles  years  ago.  It  urged:  a  lower  tariff  to  relieve  farmers 
as  well  as  urban  consumers  from  high  prices ;  a  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws ;  a  federal  income  tax ;  the  direct  election  of  United 
States  Senators;  a  system  of  parcel  posts  and  rural  free  delivery;  a 
decentralized  system  of  banking;  a  wider  distribution  of  federal  funds 
among  the  banks  of  the  nation;  a  system  of  agricultural  credit;  legis- 
lation permitting  national  banks  to  lend  a  reasonable  portion  of  their 
funds  on  real  estate;  and  appropriations  to  promote  agricultural  ex- 
tension work  and  vocational  training. 

Wilson's  insistence  that  the  tariff  question  be  resolved  along  broad 
general  lines,  instead  of  classes  and  occupations,  and  in  terms  of  what 
lower  rates  would  do  for  the  small  entrepreneur,  obscures  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  had  long  agitated  for  tariff  reform.  The  farmers  soon  dis- 
covered that  a  high  tariff  raised  the  prices  consumers  paid,  and  ad- 
versely affected  the  foreign  market  of  producers  such  as  the  cotton 
growers.  A  European  nation  that  was  unable  to  sell  its  manufactured 
goods  in  the  United  States  obviously  was  going  to  look  elsewhere  for 
its  raw  materials,  including  cotton ;  and  the  loss  of  the  export  was  some- 
thing that  the  Southerners  could  not  afford  to  take  lightly.4 

Enactment  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff  of  1913,  which  bore  the 
names  of  two  Southerners — Senator  Furnifold  F.  Simmons  of  North 
Carolina  and  Congressman  Oscar  Underwood  of  Alabama — marked  the 
culmination  of  decades  of  agrarian  protest.5  The  act,  hardly  a  free- 
trade  measure,  nevertheless  represented  a  departure  from  the  rigid 
protectionism  of  the  past,  promised  to  unclog  the  channels  of  inter- 
national trade,  and  bring  lower  prices  on  articles  farmers  purchased." 

Equally  significant  was  the  income  tax  which  went  into  operation  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Underwood  tariff.  Here,  too,  was  the  realization 
of  an  objective  sought  by  farm  groups  for  decades,  and  promised  to 
relieve  the  farmers  by  placing  the  responsibilities  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  should  have  borne  them  years  ago.  The  income  tax,  supported 
by  farmer  convention  after  farmer  convention,  became  a  part  of  public 
policy  partly  because  of  the  influence  that  Southern  agricutural  spokes- 
men wielded  in  Washington.7 

Also  partly  resolved  were  the  money,  banking,  and  credit  needs  of 
the  farmers.  When  the  Democrats  assumed  office  the  banking  system 
of  the  nation  was  geared  to  satisfy  the  credit  needs  of  those  in  com- 
merce, industry,  and  finance,  and  not  those  of  the  agriculturalist  who 
was  compelled  to  rely  heavily  on  costly  personal  loans.  The  state  banks 
furnished  some  credit  to  the  farmers,  but  hardly  in  a  volume  sufficient 
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to  satisfy  their  requirements ;  for  one  thing,  these  banks  never  resumed 
the  money-issuing  role  they  relinquished  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
growth  of  tenant  farming,  unstable  conditions,  and  the  unwillingness 
of  recognized  agencies  to  lend  under  the  prevailing  conditions  made  the 
need  for  a  satisfactory  credit  system  all  the  more  apparent. 

As  of  1914  no  investigation  of  the  outstanding  personal  indebtedness 
of  the  American  farmers  had  been  undertaken ;  however,  one  estimate 
placed  the  total  rural  debt  at  approximately  $5,000,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  some  $2,795,000,000  was  in  the  form  of  real  estate  credit,  and 
the  rest  personal.  The  personal  debt  was  distributed  as  follows: 
". . .  chattel  mortgages,  $700,000,000;  liens  on  crops  other  than  cotton, 
$450,000,000;  cotton-crop  liens,  $390,000,000;  unsecured  debts  to  local 
merchants,  $250,000,000;  and  other  unsecured  debts,  $410,000,000."8 

Most  tenant  farmers  obtained  their  credit  from  the  country  mer- 
chants, as  they  had  done  for  years.  In  1914  Professor  Lewis  H.  Haney 
found  that  in  Texas  "Virtually  all  negro  tenants,  and  75  per  cent  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  white  tenants,  foreigners  and  the  best  black-land 
tenants  excepted,  regularly  depend  upon  advances  of  credit  from  the 
local  storekeepers  for  food,  clothes,  and  various  supplies,  and  give 
mortgages  on  their  crops  as  security.  Probably  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  farm  owners  are  accommodated  in  this  way,  and  the  percentage  of 
white  tenants  seem  to  be  on  the  decrease  in  most  sections.  The  nominal 
rate  of  interest  is  always  10  per  cent." 

The  reasons  the  farmers  went  to  the  country  store  instead  of  to  a 
bank  for  a  loan  are  reasonably  clear.  As  a  rule,  the  tenant  wanted 
credit  for  nine  months,  which  the  bank  considered  too  long  a  period. 
The  amount  the  farmer  wanted  usually  was  small ;  and  normally  he  had 
little  to  offer  as  security  other  than  the  goods  he  was  purchasing  on 
credit;  and  the  banks  were  unwilling  to  accept  the  growing  crop  as 
collateral.  If  the  banks  encouraged  such  borrowing,  the  business  that 
accumulated  would  have  required  "close  local  supervision,  even  to  the 
extent  of  directing  the  tenant's  farming  operations  in  not  a  few  cases, 
and  such  intimate  knowledge  and  care  the  banks  cannot  give."9 

At  first  the  Wilson  administration  chose  to  treat  the  farmers'  de- 
mands as  part  of  the  general  banking  and  currency  needs  of  the  nation, 
instead  of  as  a  special  occupational  or  regional  problem.  This  was  in 
line  with  what  the  President  said  when  he  urged  the  passage  of  the 
Underwood-Simmons  Act.  Class  and  occupational  lines  were  to  be 
submerged  for  the  general  interest. 

Developments  in  the  field  of  banking  and  currency  since  the  panic 
of  1907  were  of  some  consequence  to  the  Wilson  administration.  In 
1908  Congress  responded  to  the  public  clamor  for  action  by  enacting 
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the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act,  an  interim  measure,  designed  to  provide 
relief  in  the  event  another  panic  struck  before  a  permanent  program 
was  adopted.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act,  the 
national  banks  could  issue  emergency  notes  that  were  secured  with  state 
bonds,  municipal  bonds,  or  commercial  paper. 

Congress  also  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  National  Monetary 
Commission  composed  of  eighteen  members  which  was  to  investigate 
banking  and  currency  practices  here  and  abroad  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  construction  of  a  "panic-proof  banking  system." 
The  National  Monetary  Commission,  headed  by  Senator  Nelson  W. 
Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  functioned  for  four  years,  "visited  Europe, 
employed  a  host  of  experts,  listened  to  enough  evidence  to  fill  thirty- 
eight  volumes — and,  in  1912,  during  the  Taft  administration,  made  a 
report  and  recommendations."10 

The  Commission,  or  Aldrich  plan,  assailed  by  the  Democrats  as  "a 
scheme  for  a  powerful,  centralized  and  ruthless  engine  of  high  finance," 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  bank,  with  branches  scattered 
in  fifteen  cities  which  were  to  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  subscrib- 
ing banks.  This  central  bank  was  to  serve  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
federal  government,  engage  in  normal  banking  operations,  and  replace 
the  national  bank  notes  with  currency  of  its  own.  Many  bankers  and 
economists  believed  the  Aldrich  plan  offered  a  sound  means  of  estab- 
lishing an  elastic  currency  system.  But  the  Democrats  thought  other- 
wise and  disregarded  it.  "We  had  to,"  wrote  William  G.  McAdoo,  the 
incoming  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  because  "it  was  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Democratic  party."11 

Work  on  banking  legislation  began  before  the  Wilson  administration 
assumed  office.  Early  in  January,  1913,  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  began  a  series 
of  hearings  which  continued  until  scores  of  financial  authorities  were 
heard.  Once  the  Underwood-Simmons  Act  was  passed,  the  Democrats 
got  down  to  the  serious  work  of  enacting  the  Owen- Glass  bill  into  law. 

The  Democrats  maintained  that  the  national  banks  were  comparable 
to  a  public  utility,  hence  the  representatives  of  the  people  had  to  retain 
a  degree  of  control  over  these  institutions.  Financial  circles  felt  dif- 
ferently; they  believed  that  the  Owen-Glass  bill  committed  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  a  decentralized  system  of  banking  that  would  be  under 
the  control  of  a  board  from  which  the  bankers  were  to  be  excluded.12 

Opposition  to  the  Democratic  proposal  for  currency  and  banking 
reform  was  strong.  McAdoo  wrote:  "Bankers  fought  the  Federal  Re- 
serve legislation — and  every  provision  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act — 
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with  the  tireless  energy  of  men  fighting  a  forest  fire.  They  said  it  was 
populistic,  socialistic,  half-baked,  destructive,  infantile,  badly  con- 
ceived, and  unworkable. . . .  Many  of  the  national  banks  threatened 
to  leave  the  system  and  take  out  charters  as  state  banks  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  became  a  law."13 

Wilson,  in  a  message  before  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  recommended 
the  adoption  of  a  currency  and  banking  system  which  would  enable  the 
American  people  to  "make  use  of  the  freedom  of  enterprise  and  indi- 
vidual initiative"  that  the  new  tariff  sought  to  encourage.  Said  Wilson: 

...  we  must  have  a  currency,  not  rigid  as  now,  but  readily,  elastieally  responsive  to 
sound  credit,  the  expanding  and  contracting  credits  of  everyday  transactions,  the 
normal  ebb  and  flow  of  personal  reserves,  must  not  permit  the  concentration  any- 
where in  a  few  hands  of  the  monetary  resources  of  the  country  or  their  use  for 
speculative  purposes  in  such  a  volume  as  to  hinder  or  impede  or  stand  in  the  way  of 
other  more  legitimate,  fruitful  uses.  And  the  control  of  the  new  system  of  banking 
and  issue  must  be  public,  not  private,  must  be  vested  in  the  Government  itself,  so 
that  the  banks  may  be  the  instruments,  not  the  masters,  of  business  and  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  initiative.14 

These  recommendations,  more  than  others,  sounded  as  if  the  President 
relied  heavily  on  the  currency  and  banking  thoughts  of  the  Green- 
backers,  silverites,  and  Bryan — a  member  of  the  President's  official 
family  and  greatest  agrarian  spokesman  of  his  day.15 

Serious  reservations  were  expressed  over  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  would  accomplish.  Again  apprehensions  were  voiced  over  the  use- 
fulness of  the  act  to  agriculture,  and  Carter  Glass  took  it  upon  himself 
to  disarm  those  who  believed  that  the  measure  would  discriminate 
against  the  farmers. 

...  It  would  have  been  sheer  foolishness  . . .  for  the  proponents  of  this  bill  to  have 
undertaken  any  discrimination  against  the  American  farmer,  to  whose  favor  a  vast 
majority  of  Members  here  owe  their  political  existence  and  whose  interests  they 
were  commissioned  to  represent.  And,  sir,  it  would  have  been  cowardly  in  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House  had  it  sought  to  please  the  agri- 
cultural interests  by  partial  legislation,  hurtful  to  the  banking  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  We  have  done  neither  of  these  things.  We  have  sought 
to  do  exact  justice  to  all  classes, . . .  the  committee  has  had  a  clear  perception  of  its 
duty  and  has  yielded  neither  to  greed  nor  to  declamation.  It  has  steered  a  straight 
course  right  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.16 

Representative  Byron  P.  Harrison  of  Mississippi,  who  gave  his  spe- 
cial approval  to  the  agricultural  land-loan  provision  of  the  proposal 
measure,  reminded  his  colleagues  that 

. . .  Heretofore,  no  National  Bank  under  the  law  was  permitted  to  loan  money  on 
improved  farm  lands,  a  prohibition  that  worked  injuriously  and  discriminately 
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against  the  farming  class. ...  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  logic  in  the  law  that 
prevented  the  man  who  owned  an  improved  farm  from  borrowing  money  and  secur- 
ing it  by  a  mortgage  on  that  farm  if  he  so  desired. ...  I  hope  that  before  this  Sixty- 
third  Congress  will  have  expired  that  we  shall  be  able  to  write  into  law  a  rural  credit 
system  that  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of  other  nations  that  will  serve  the 
great  rural  class  of  our  population.  In  my  opinion,  after  we  have  passed  the  present 
tariff  bill  and  this  currency  bill,  no  subject  is  so  important  and  means  so  much  to 
that  class  of  our  citizenship  upon  whose  efforts  cities  are  fed  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  is  founded,  as  a  full,  fair,  modern,  and  comprehensive  rural  credit 
system.17 

The  Federal  Reserve  bill  encountered  little  opposition  in  the  House, 
where  it  was  passed  by  a  large  vote;  and  in  the  Senate,  after  it  met 
great  resistance,  it  finally  was  passed  by  a  comfortable  margin.  "...  the 
opponents  of  the  plan  accepted  the  result  philosophically.  . .  .  The  bank- 
ing community  did  not  relinquish  its  mistrust  of  a  system  whose  central 
administrative  board  was  not  to  be  controlled  by  representatives  of 
banks.  The  stock  market  made  no  response.  The  comment  of  the  leading 
New  York  financial  journal  was  that  'the  practical  considerations  pos- 
sibly standing  in  the  way  of  successful  establishment  of  the  system  over- 
shadowed everything  else.'  "18 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  superimposed  a  new  system  of  organization 
and  inaugurated  pertinent  changes  in  the  national  banking  structure. 
It  created  twelve  banks  in  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  districts  that 
were  controlled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  All  national  banks  had 
to  become  members  of  the  system;  but  the  state  banks  were  given  the 
option  of  joining  provided  they  satisfied  the  eligibility  requirements 
and  were  approved.  The  member  banks  had  to  subscribe  6  per  cent  of 
their  capital  and  surplus. 

Of  great  concern  to  some  farmers  was  the  provision  that  any  national 
banking  association  not  situated  in  a  central  reserve  district  could 
make  a  loan  "secured  by  improved  and  unencumbered  farm  land,  situ- 
ated within  its  federal  reserve  district,  for  a  longer  time  than  five  years 
nor  for  an  amount  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  of  the  prop- 
erty offered  as  security. .  . ."  The  reserve  banks  could  also  "rediscount 
notes,  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange  issued  or  drawn  for  agricultural 
purposes  or  based  on  livestock,  provided  that  the  maturity  does  not 
exceed  six  months,"  or  exceed  the  capital  and  reserve  requirements. 
The  Bryan  Democrats  who  wanted  to  make  the  notes  obligations  of  the 
government  won  out.18 

Southern  spokesmen  who  believed  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  would 
help  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  growing  commercial  and  industrial  economy, 
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however,  remained  unconvinced  of  the  ability  of  the  new  system  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  farmers.  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  of 
Florida  insisted  that  special  legislation  was  required ;  and  so  did  Con- 
gressman Claude  Weaver  of  Oklahoma,  who  obtained  permission  to 
incorporate  into  the  Congressional  Record  a  statement  by  President 
Wilson  in  which  he  urged  that  a  special  system  of  banking  be  created 
to  provide  for  the  farmers.20 

Agitation  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  rural  credits  emanated 
from  various  quarters.  One  of  the  most  prolific  proponents  was  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress,  a  private  organization  that  promoted 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of  the  South,  and  sought  the 
formation  of  a  commission  consisting  of  representatives  from  every 
state  in  the  nation  and  the  provinces  of  Canada,  to  press  the  subject  of 
credit  to  its  ultimate  solution.  The  Southern  Commercial  Congress  held 
a  conference  on  rural  credit  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  April  1-6,  1912; 
it  conducted  a  major  advertising  campaign  throughout  the  country, 
and  brought  the  subject  before  the  major  political  parties.  According 
to  the  managing  director,  "officials  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
gress presented  in  person  the  plank  adopted  by  the  national  democratic 
party  in  Baltimore."21 

For  a  brief  time,  much  thought  was  given  to  the  formation  of  credit 
anions  as  a  means  of  easing  the  needs  of  the  farmers;  and  one  adminis- 
tration leader  who  saw  a  ray  of  hope  in  credit  unions  was  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  David  F.  Houston.  Houston  believed  that  short-term 
needs  could  be  aided  by  a  plan  that  would  "develop  either  through 
individual  or  group  action,  a  credit  foundation  and  form  a  security 
which  will  attract  existing  capital. .  .  .,,Zi 

The  first  successful  cooperative  credit  union  formed  in  North 
America  was  organized  among  the  French  Catholics  of  Quebec  in  1900 
by  Alphonse  Desjardins.23  The  Quebec  experience  with  cooperative 
credit  inspired  Massachusetts  and  other  states  to  imitate  the  Canadian 
plan.  But  the  working  conditions  in  Canada  were  so  diiferent  from 
those  in  the  United  States.  In  Quebec  the  French  Catholic  population 
was  closely  supported  in  its  economic  needs  by  the  priests ;  whereas  in 
the  United  States  the  clergymen  refused  to  take  a  stand  on  controversial 
economic  topics  for  fear  of  offending  some  faction  in  the  church  com- 
munity.24 As  a  result,  the  Desjardins  plan,  without  modification,  proved 
unsuccessful  in  Massachusetts;  and  in  1909  changes  were  introduced. 
Texas  and  Wisconsin  passed  comparable  legislation  in  1913  ;  New  York 
and  Rhode  Island  in  1914;  and  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Utah, 
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and  Oregon  in  1915.  The  credit  unions  formed  in  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts were  chiefly  urban,  whereas  those  in  North  Carolina  were 
predominantly  rural.25 

The  act  authorizing  credit  unions  in  North  Carolina  was  among  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  nation ;  and  the  savings  societies  formed  under  its 
provisions  lent  funds  for  short-time  purposes.  These  credit  unions  were 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  land-mortgage  associations  which  lent  for 
long-range  purposes.  The  law  stipulated  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Cooperative  Associations  and  Credit  Unions  was  to  aid  in  organizing  a 
credit  union  whenever  twelve  farmers  asked  for  such  assistance.  A 
member  who  was  industrious  and  paid  his  debts  could  borrow  from  the 
credit  union  provided  he  wanted  the  loan  for  productive  purposes.  By 
early  March,  1916,  every  credit  union  formed  in  North  Carolina  was 
organized  in  a  schoolhouse:  ".  .  .  the  teachers,  children,  demonstration 
agents,  along  with  the  farmers,  taking  stock."26 

Unlike  the  credit  unions  organized  elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
those  in  North  Carolina  became  the  special  charges  of  the  state;  hence 
they  escaped  some  of  the  hostility  their  counterparts  encountered  in 
the  other  states.27  B.  W.  Kilgore,  the  director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  said:  "In  the  main  the  North  Caro- 
lina Act  follows  the  New  York  law.  The  principal  distinction  is  that 
our  law  delegates  to  us  the  authority  to  form  and  supervise  credit 
unions.  In  this  respect  we  have  adhered  to  European  practice."28 

Little  opposition  came  from  the  banks  partly  because  of  the  concilia- 
tory attitude  adopted  by  the  leaders  of  the  cooperative  credit  unions. 
William  R.  Camp,  the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Markets  in  North  Caro- 
lina, wrote :  "In  connection  with  each  credit  union  we  aim  to  get  some 
bank  to  cooperate  to  act  as  a  depository  for  credit  union  funds  and  to 
contract  to  lend  money  to  the  credit  union,  under  proper  Security, 
at  from  5%  to  6%,  better  terms  than  the  individual  farmer  could 
get  unorganized."29 

In  Texas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  credit-union  idea  was  almost  still- 
born. The  law,  passed  in  1914,  contained  provisions  which  in  the  face  of 
existing  practices  made  the  organization  of  credit  unions  difficult.  The 
statute,  either  through  design  or  sheer  ignorance,  was  poorly  con- 
structed. The  price  of  the  stock  was  too  high  for  the  farmers  to  buy ; 
instead  of  being  divided  into  shares  of  $25,  they  should  have  been 
divided  into  shares  with  a  maximum  value  of  $10  and  thus  encoura-ge 
as  many  poor  farmers  as  possible  to  buy  them.  It  was  unwise  not  to 
have  placed  a  limit  on  the  number  of  shares  one  person  could  buy ;  a 
maximum  loan  of  $200  was  too  small  a  sum  to  borrow,  and  the  eight- 
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month  limit  was  too  brief  a  period  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  producers. 
Other  serious  errors  in  the  legislation  included  the  failure  to  make  clear 
the  qualifications  for  membership  in  a  credit  union,  to  provide  for  a 
central  organization,  and  to  specify  that  the  loans  were  to  be  used  for 
productive  purposes.  In  the  words  of  a  contemporary  critic:  "The  Texas 
law  isn't  designed  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  Texas ;  that  greatest 
need  is  working  capital  with  which  to  make  crops — an  especially  urgent 
need  of  tenant  farmers."30 

While  many  Southerners  expressed  doubts  over  what  had  been  done 
to  furnish  rural  credit,  and  others  demanded  more  agricultural  credit 
unions,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  were  accepting  commodity  paper 
secured  by  staples  that  could  be  marketed  readily.  In  1915  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  appointed  a  committee  to  study  the  problems  of  the 
cotton-growing  areas  and  to  aid  in  the  gradual  and  orderly  marketing 
of  the  crop.  The  committee,  after  concluding  its  investigations,  reported 
that  since  the  crop  of  1915  was  to  be  smaller  than  the  one  of  1914,  the 
existing  warehouse  facilities  were  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  wanted  to  hold  their  crops  until  1916.  What  was  wanted  was  aid 
for  those  who  sought  to  hold  their  crops  temporarily. 

During  the  summer  of  1915  a  system  finally  was  developed  which 
enabled  the  producers  of  cotton,  grain,  and  other  readily  marketable 
staples,  to  borrow  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  The 
loan  regulations  were  issued  in  September,  1915,  before  the  cotton 
growers  could  make  any  sizable  demands  on  the  bankers.  The  regula- 
tions were  of  a  general  character;  they  applied  to  grain,  wool  and 
sugar,  as  well  as  to  cotton  and  were  not  confined  to  any  one  commodity 
or  section  of  the  country.  However,  some  time  elapsed  before  any  con- 
siderable number  of  applications  for  loans  were  received.  Helpful  as 
this  action  might  have  been,  the  inescapable  fact  is  that  short-term  loans 
under  such  terms  provided  aid  for  a  limited  number  of  producers,  and 
little  or  no  aid  for  those  who  needed  it  the  most.31 

Experience  seemed  to  bear  out  Myron  Herrick,  who  had  predicted 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  would  proceed  along  the  customary 
lines  and  "keep  every  possible  dollar  of  their  capital,  deposits  and  sur- 
plus in  quickly  maturing  and  easily  convertible  wealth."  By  this  he 
meant  that  "the  90-day  paper  of  the  merchant  gets  the  preference  over 
the  six-month  or  one-year  paper  of  the  farmer."32 

Meanwhile,  the  agitation  for  special  banking  and  credit  facilities  to 
meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  farmers  continued.  In  fact,  within  two 
months  after  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  passed,  Senator  Duncan  U. 
Fletcher  hailed  the  measure  as  the  most  important  piece  of  banking 
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and  currency  legislation  Congress  had  passed  since  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War;  but  he  also  outlined  its  limitations.  "No  commercial  system  can  be 
made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  agriculture,"  observed  Fletcher.  "The 
commercial  bank  must  be  ready  to  respond  to  all  of  its  liabilities  on 
demand,  and  therefore  can  not  have  its  deposits  or  its  capital  and  sur- 
plus tied  up  on  loans  on  real  estate  running  for  years;  neither  can  it 
have  its  funds  invested  in  securities  that  can  not  be  readily  converted 
into  cash."38  The  Federal  Reserve  Act,  in  his  opinion,  went  as  far  as  it 
could  safely  go  in  providing  loans  on  real  estate  and  in  rediscounting 
six-month  paper. 

Senator  Fletcher  argued  that,  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  agri- 
culture, 

...  we  must  supplement  existing  systems  by  providing  for  a  system  of  farm-land 
banks,  so  empowered,  supervised,  and  managed  that  the  credit  resources  of  the 
farmers  can  be  made  available,  to  the  end  that  money  can  be  got  at  cheaper  rates, 
on  long  terms,  with  the  privilege  of  paying  on  account  of  the  principal  as  the  in- 
terest is  paid,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  homes,  improving  and  developing  the 
farm,  and  discharging  existing  liens  drawing  unreasonably  high  rates  of  interest. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  further  system  of  rural  credit  banks  intended  to  promote 
cooperation  and  enable  the  members  to  utilize  their  collective  credit  resources  to 
meet  the  temporary  needs  ...  in  producing  the  crops,  would  be  most  advantageous.34 

During  the  Presidential  election  year  of  1912  the  question  of  rural 
credits  was  debated  with  greater  vigor  than  ever;  the  merits  of  the 
Raiffeisen  and  Landschaft  systems  of  Germany,  the  cooperative  farm 
credit  unions  of  Italy  and  other  nations,  and  the  findings  of  various 
investigating  groups  were  widely  discussed.  Numerous  measures  were 
introduced  in  Congress,  the  most  important  being  the  Moss-Fletcher 
bill,  the  Bathrick  bill,  and  the  Hollis-Bulkley  bill.  None  seemed  satis- 
factory ;  but  in  1915  a  committee,  appointed  to  draft  a  measure  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  United  States,  came  forward  with  a  measure  com- 
parable to  the  Hollis-Bulkley  bill,  which  was  passed  and  signed  by 
President  Wilson  on  July  17,  1916.  In  effect,  federal  legislation  finally 
sanctioned  the  use  of  land  values  as  a  means  of  extending  mortgage 
loans ;  and  the  mortgages  constituted  the  security  for  the  bonds  sold  to 
the  general  investors  in  order  to  raise  the  capital  needed  to  finance 
the  program.35 

In  certain  respects  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1916  was  similar 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  It  was  administered  by  a  board  comprised 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  four  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  the  board  had  supervision  of  the  twelve  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Banks  located  in  as  many  districts.  States  with  "unlike  crops  and 
resources"  were  grouped  together  in  the  same  district  so  as  to  spread 
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the  risks.  Each  land  bank  had  to  have  an  initial  capital  of  $750,000  to 
which  any  person  might  subscribe. 

The  Farm  Land  Association,  an  integral  part  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Land  Bank  system,  was  comprised  of  borrowing  farmers.  No  loans  were 
made  by  the  federal  government  direct  to  the  farmers;  instead,  the 
would-be  borrower  joined  a  land  association,  which  was  the  American 
counterpart  to  a  cooperative  feature  most  apparent  in  the  credit  systems 
of  Europe.  A  borrower  had  to  subscribe  to  $5  worth  of  stock  for  every 
$100  he  borrowed;  and  an  association  of  ten  could  borrow  a  minimum  of 
$20,000  for  its  members.  Loans  were  to  be  extended  up  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  land  and  20  per  cent  of  the  permanent  improvements.3" 

The  Federal  Farm  Land  Bank  Board  began  functioning  during  the 
summer  of  1916.  To  determine  the  land  bank  needs  of  the  country,  con- 
ferences and  hearings,  attended  by  farmers,  local  bankers,  and  leaders 
of  state  and  national  organizations,  were  held  in  most  states.  Booster 
groups  naturally  readied  themselves  to  locate  a  Federal  Land  Loan 
Bank  in  their  particular  city.37  The  aggressive  and  ever  alert  Farmers' 
Union  Marketing  Committee  launched  a  campaign  to  establish  a  bank  in 
New  Orleans,  the  financial  center  of  several  cotton  states.88 

The  Federal  Farm  Land  Banks  began  their  operations  during  1917  ; 
and  by  October  31,  1917,  farmers  in  the  Southern  states  had  obtained 
the  following  loans:38 

North  Carolina $284,615 

South  Carolina 271,065 

Georgia    40,700 

Florida 32,900 

Alabama    312,900 

Louisiana    350 

Mississippi    808,265 

Tennessee    273,900 

Kentucky 358,500 

Arkansas   307,680 

Texas   729,433 

In  theory  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  Act  established  machinery  to 
help  farmers  meet  their  long-range  credit  needs.  Loans  were  extended 
to  qualified  borrowers  but  none  to  renters  and  tenants  who  had  pressing 
short-range  needs.  Since  the  system  began  during  the  war,  and  so  much 
money  was  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds,  the  government  was  more  or  less 
forced  to  become  the  greatest  investor  in  the  Federal  Farm  Land 
Banks.  As  a  result,  "the  cooperative  feature  and  the  scheme  for  tapping 
the  market  for  loanable  funds  were  in  the  beginning  formal  rather 
than  real."40 
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Closely  allied  to  the  credit  needs  of  the  cotton  growers  was  the  storage 
and  warehouse  problem.  In  1914  Senator  Hoke  Smith  and  Representa- 
tive Asbury  Lever  sponsored  a  measure  that  would  have  required  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  license  cotton  warehouses  engaged  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  By  placing  these  warehouses  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  receipts  he  issued  would 
gain  official  recognition  and  be  acceptable  as  first-rate  security. 

The  bill,  as  originally  sponsored  in  August,  1914,  was  designed  as  an 
emergency  measure  affecting  cotton  warehouses  only.  ".  . .  I  wish  to 
press  the  proposition,"  said  Senator  Smith,  "that  the  cotton  now  in  the 
South,  though  half  of  its  market  is  temporarily  cut  off,  within  the  next 
two  years  will  be  demanded  for  manufacture,  and  that  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  carrying  over  part  of  the  cotton  for  twelve  months. .  .  ."41 

The  arguments  against  the  federal  licensing  of  warehouses  engaged 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  were  of  a  threefold  character:  the 
proposed  legislation  constituted  an  invasion  of  states'  rights;  it  was  too 
restrictive;  and  it  held  out  the  prospect  of  becoming  all-inclusive.  A 
senator  from  Rhode  Island  argued  that  "the  respective  States  in  the 
South  (should)  issue  their  own  certificates  for  this  purpose,  instead 
of  having  the  National  Government  undertake  to  comply  with  a  purely 
local  need."  A  senator  from  North  Dakota  protested  from  fear  that  the 
proposed  federal  legislation  would  destroy  the  grading  systems  the 
various  states  had  devised.'2  Senator  Claude  A.  Swanson  of  Virginia, 
who  spoke  in  behalf  of  an  amendment  to  add  tobacco  to  the  proposed 
measure,  said:  ". .  .  the  Austrian  government  buys  millions  of  pounds  of 
tobacco,  and  there  is  really  no  market  for  it  all.  .  .  .  The  tobacco  raisers 
are  entitled  to  be  treated  with  the  same  consideration  as  the  cotton 
planters. .  .  .  ""  Senator  James  A.  Reed  of  Missouri,  however,  took  issue 
with  the  cotton  and  tobacco  senators."  Reed  said:  ".  . .  we  have  got  to- 
bacco in  now ;  we  have  salmon  from  the  western  coast  in,  and  if  this  is 
going  to  be  kept  up  I  think  we  ought  to  extend  it  so  that  it  will  cover 
the  products  of  all  States.  As  I  sat  here  and  witnessed  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  putting  in  the  canned  salmon  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  I  wondered 
if  I  was  not  neglecting  my  duty  when  I  did  not  insist  on  putting  in  the 
Missouri  River  cat  [fish]  .  .  .born  without  the  slightest  protection  or 
aid.  .  .  ."4"  In  similar  facetious  vein,  a  senator  from  New  Jersey  sug- 
gested: "...  I  would  like  to  add  some  things.  Speer's  Grape  Juice,  The 
Rising  Sun,  and  Hanchcliff's  beer.  These  are  all  products  of  the  little 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  utterly  cruel  to  leave 
them  out."40 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate;  but  in  the  House  it  was  rewritten  to  in- 
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elude  cotton,  grain,  and  other  staples,  and  questioned  as  to  its  consti- 
tutionality.47 Representative  Lever  came  to  the  defense  of  the  bill:  "  . . . 
whenever  we  come  with  a  piece  of  constructive  legislation  in  the  interests 
of  the  agricultural  producing  masses  of  this  country  we  find  men  on  this 
side  and  men  on  that  side  willing  to  oppose  it  on  grounds  of  federalism 
or  economy  or  something  else.  Why,  we  are  appropriating  more  now  for 
the  harbor  of  New  York  than  we  are  appropriating  for  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  United  States."  The  bill  was  rejected;  but  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  the  Federal  Warehouse  and  Cotton  Futures  meas- 
ures were  attached  to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  as  riders 
and  passed.48 

The  Federal  Warehouse  Act  of  1916  authorized  the  licensing  of  ware- 
house inspectors,  graders,  and  weighers,  and  bonded  warehousemen, 
and  placed  them  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Among  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  law  were  the  cotton  growers, 
who  outnumbered  the  grain  and  tobacco  producers  in  their  requests  for 
storage  space.  The  Warehouse  Act  remained  on  the  statute  books  after 
the  "emergency"  passed  chiefly  because  it  helped  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  producers.49 

When  Wilson  became  President,  farm  demonstration  work  had  made 
substantial  progress  in  the  South.  Practical  farm  training  had  been 
encouraged  by  state  boards  of  agriculture,  agricultural  societies,  and 
the  agricultural  colleges  before  the  extension  system  was  firmly  estab- 
lished on  American  soil.  Early  in  the  1890's  several  of  the  states  had 
created  special  extension  departments;  and  in  1907  some  thirty-nine 
state  colleges  were  engaged  in  various  phases  of  farm  demonstration 
work/'0 

In  the  South  the  advancement  of  farm  demonstration  work  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  career  of  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp.51  A  New 
Yorker  by  birth,  Knapp  was  educated  in  the  East,  and  taught  school 
there ;  but  after  the  Civil  War  he  moved  to  Iowa  where  he  served  as  a 
preacher,  an  educator,  a  farmer,  and  an  editor  for  almost  twenty  years. 
Then  he  became  identified  with  a  sweeping  colonization  project  in 
southwestern  Louisiana.52 

Knapp  was  persuaded  by  Jabez  B.  Watkins  to  accept  the  position  in 
Louisiana.  Watkins  was  an  enterprising  Lawrence,  Kansas,  banker  who 
was  doing  a  flourishing  farm-mortgage  business.  In  1883  Watkins  ex- 
tended his  activities  into  the  Louisiana  parishes  where  he  purchased 
more  than  1,500,000  acres  of  state  and  federal  lands.  Most  of  this  newly 
acquired  property,  stretching  eastward  from  the  Sabine  River  on  the 
Texas  border,  was  marsh  land  and  prairie.  The  Watkins  syndicate 
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aimed  to  drain  the  marshes  and  convert  them  into  rice  fields,  and 
dispose  of  the  prairie  lands  for  general  farming  purposes.  Watkins 
employed  Knapp  because  he  was  an  agricultural  expert  who  knew  how 
to  develop  the  prairie  lands,  and  perhaps  influence  farmers  from  the 
Middle  West  to  settle  in  the  South. 

The  Watkins  syndicate  spent  thousands  of  dollars  advertising  south- 
western Louisiana;  and  Knapp  inaugurated  his  program  to  attract 
farmers  from  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  Stress  was  placed  on  the 
quality  of  the  soil  and  the  congenial  climate  of  the  Gulf  Coast;  and 
special  appeals  were  made  to  influential  Middle  Westerners  such  as 
James  Wilson,  later  to  become  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  Henry 
Wallace,  and  to  William  Dempster  Hoard.  Knapp  subdivided  the  prai- 
rie lands  into  "small  farms  for  fruits  and  the  dairy,  larger  farms  for 
grain  and  horses,  and  still  larger  farms  for  cattle."  Each  farm  was  con- 
sidered efficient  for  the  kind  of  production  it  was  to  engage  in,  and  it 
was  located  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  a  market  or  shipping  point. 
As  a  result,  a  large  stream  of  settlers  poured  into  the  region,  and  rice 
production  grew.  By  the  early  1900's  Louisiana  produced  70  per  cent 
of  the  rice  raised  in  the  country.63 

Knapp,  by  this  time,  had  become  an  integral  part  of  the  larger  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived;  and  the  Southerners  liked  him.  Besides 
becoming  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  rice  industry,  Knapp  became 
editor  of  the  Rice  Journal,  president  of  the  Rice  Association,  banker, 
miller,  lobbyist,  and  promoter  of  community  interests.54 

Shortly  after  his  old  Iowa  friend  James  "Tama  Jim"  Wilson  became 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Knapp  entered  the  service  of  the  federal 
government.  At  about  the  same  time  the  power  machines  introduced  in 
the  rice  mills  were  causing  havoc,  cracking  much  of  the  rice,  and  inflict- 
ing almost  $2,000,000  in  losses  annually.  Knapp  was  convinced  that  a 
sturdier  type  of  rice  had  to  be  grown.  Such  a  rice,  he  believed,  was 
grown  in  the  Orient,  so  during  the  summer  of  1898  he  visited  the  Orient 
under  the  auspices  of  the  newly  created  Section  of  Foreign  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  thus  became  a  pioneer  plant  explorer.  In  1901  Knapp  advised  that  a 
second  trip  be  made  to  the  Orient  in  behalf  of  the  rice  industry  and 
Southern  Agriculture.  "This  program  was  approved,  and  Knapp,  now 
verging  on  seventy,  spent  the  fall  and  winter  of  1901-1902  on  boats, 
trains,  and  mule  back,  covering  much  of  Japan,  China,  Siam,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  the  Philippines,  and  Hawaii."63 

Soon  Knapp's  field  of  operations  was  enlarged;  his  relations  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  altered,  and  the  way  paved  for  him  to 
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promote  demonstration  work.  In  1902  he  became  "Special  Agent  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture  in  the  South." 

. . .  Rice-seed  testing  was  to  be  continued  and  experiments  in  rice  breeding,  fertiliz- 
ing, and  rotation  . . .  added.  Foreign  seeds  and  plants  . .  .  domestic  plants  and  seeds 
deemed  suitable  for  the  South  were  also  to  be  tested. ...  An  undetermined  number 
of  farms  were  to  be  located  at  accessible  points  near  the  center  of  large-scale  farm- 
problem  areas. . . .  On  these  farms  the  idea  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  problems 
besetting  the  area  could  be  overcome  by  good  management,  by  up-to-date  methods 
of  seed  selection  and  cultivation,  and,  particularly,  by  careful  rotation  and  diversi- 
fication of  crops.  Knapp,  in  addition,  was  to  represent  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and,  for  it,  champion  all  tendencies  toward  sound  and  scientific  farming  at  the 
many  Southern  Industrial  Conventions  and  numerous  Agricultural  Meetings  wher- 
ever these  were  held  in  the  Gulf  Coast  States.58 

Numerous  difficulties  faced  the  farmers  in  the  agricultural  Southwest 
and  help  from  Knapp  was  often  sought;  but  no  problem  was  as 
calamitous  as  that  created  by  the  boll  weevil  which  had  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  into  Texas  near  Brownsville  during  the  early  1890's.  The  year 
1903  was  the  most  disastrous  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  cotton 
growing  in  Texas.  "The  alarm  was  so  great  in  Limestone  and  Robertson 
counties  that  nearly  half  the  farms  were  abandoned  and  one  third  of 
the  stores  in  the  towns  closed."  Knapp,  who  visited  the  stricken  counties, 
wrote:  "I  saw  thousands  of  farms  lying  out;  I  saw  a  wretched  people 
facing  starvation;  I  saw  whole  towns  deserted;  I  saw  hundreds  of 
farmers  walk  up  and  draw  government  rations,  which  were  given  to 
them  from  want."57 

Residents  of  the  stricken  areas  circulated  petitions,  wrote  editorials, 
passed  resolutions,  and  demanded  federal  aid.  Sentiment  in  Congress 
over  the  course  to  follow  was  divided  until,  finally,  a  plan  for  a  Boll 
Weevil  Commission  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  proposal  to  experiment 
with  ways  and  means  of  destroying  the  weevil  and  other  cotton  insects.58 

Early  in  1904  Knapp  began  the  task  of  organizing  farm  demonstra- 
tion work,  and  of  advising  the  growers  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
raise  cotton  profitably  if  they  employed  the  proper  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  early  success  led  to  the  appointment  of  more  workers;  and 
eventually  demonstration  agents  working  under  Knapp  were  appointed 
in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  But  it  was  on  November  12,  1906, 
that  the  first  county  agent  was  appointed  to  work  within  a  single 
county.  Knapp  explained:  "A  few  demonstration  farms  scattered 
throughout  the  county — say  five  or  six,  such  as  would  be  the  case  where 
one  agent  had  charge  of  seven  or  eight  counties — do  not  create  sufficient 
public  sentiment  and  moral  force  to  change  the  long-established  urge  of 
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the  masses.  There  must  be  at  least  five  or  six  farms  and  quite  a  number 
of  cooperators  in  each  township  so  that  practically  we  reach  every 
neighborhood,  arouse  interest  and  competition  everywhere,  and  arouse 
the  whole  community.  To  do  this  requires  at  least  one  agent  in  each 
county."  Experience  demonstrated  that  a  man  in  each  county  to  work 
and  advise  farmers,  to  demonstrate  modern  techniques  and  get  the 
farmers  to  undertake  this  work  on  their  own  farms,  was  an  effective 
way  of  teaching.59 

This  work  progressed  steadily  until  in  1911,  when  the  first  agent  was 
appointed  in  the  Northern  states,  the  number  of  agents  in  the  South 
exceeded  580.  The  Northern  farmers  moved  with  less  speed  because 
they  were  not  confronted  with  the  emergency  conditions  brought  on  by 
the  boll  weevil. 

South  Carolina  became  a  pivotal  state  in  county  agent  work  •  it  was 
here  that  the  first  comprehensive  arrangement  was  made  with  a  state 
agricultural  institution — Clemson  College — to  engage  in  extension 
work  jointly  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was 
also  in  South  Carolina  that  the  farm  demonstration  advocates  obtained 
the  aid  of  Asbury  Lever,  a  champion  of  agricultural  legislation.  Provi- 
sions were  made  to  place  three  of  the  ten  agents  in  the  district  of 
Congressman  Lever,  and  the  other  seven  agents  in  the  districts  of  the 
other  congressmen.  Lever's  interest  in  farm  demonstration  work  con- 
tinued until  he  became  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  Congress  on 
the  subject.80 

Meanwhile,  sentiment  grew  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  farm 
demonstration  workers  and  place  them  under  a  central  agency.  The 
first  tangible  suggestion  for  an  integrated  program  was  made  in  1908 
by  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
through  its  Committee  on  Extension.  In  its  report  the  committee  stated 
in  part:  ". .  .  the  chief  means  of  stimulating  the  proper  recognition  and 
adequate  organization  of  extension  work  in  agriculture  in  our  land- 
grant  colleges  is  a  federal  appropriation  for  the  work.  .  .  ."  The  com- 
mittee anticipated  many  of  the  arguments  that  would  be  leveled  against 
such  a  program  when  it  predicted  that  there  would  be  complaints  such 
as:  "We  already  have  too  much  federal  supervision,"  the  federal  treas- 
ury would  be  drained,  too  much  encouragement  would  be  given  to 
running  to  the  federal  government  for  aid,  and  such  responsibilities 
should  be  assumed  by  the  states.  In  response  to  these  presumed  objec- 
tions, the  committee  answered  that  (1)  few  states  had  recognized  their 
responsibilities  in  promoting  farm  demonstration  work,  (2)  past  ex- 
periences demonstrated  agricultural  education  in  the  colleges  obtained 
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a  substantial  footing  chiefly  as  a  result  of  federal  appropriations,  and 
(3)  the  same  would  apply  to  farm  demonstration  work.61 

The  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  continued  its  labors;  finally  in  1909,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  bill  was  drafted  and  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressman  J.  C.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan  which  went  down 
in  defeat.  Other  bills  were  drawn  in  conferences  with  educators  and 
representatives  of  commercial  groups  interested  in  agriculture,  thus 
the  issue  was  kept  constantly  before  the  legislators.  When  the  Demo- 
crats gained  control  of  Congress  the  leading  exponents  of  extension 
work  were  Lever  in  the  House  and  Hoke  Smith  in  the  Senate.  In  1911  a 
revised  bill  was  introduced  and  kept  before  both  houses  until  Congress 
tackled  the  measure  in  earnest  early  in  19 14.62 

Meanwhile,  the  Negroes  who  comprised  a  very  large  segment  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  South  displayed  their  interest  in  the 
proposed  law.  Before  the  Civil  War,  Frederick  Douglass  had  advocated 
the  founding  of  a  school  to  teach  the  Negroes  certain  basic  skills.  Later 
the  need  for  "learning  by  doing"  was  emphasized  by  General  Samuel 
Armstrong,  at  Hampton  Institute,  and  Booker  T.  Washington.  Wash- 
ington used  this  as  his  guiding  principle  in  the  Normal  School  he 
organized  in  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  in  1881. ^ 

Washington  believed  that  the  progress  of  the  Negro  depended  on  his 
acquisition  of  certain  basic  skills  and  the  goodwill  of  the  more  influen- 
tial whites.  Besides  soliciting  funds  for  Tuskegee  Institute  and  expand- 
ing its  course  offerings,  he  saw  the  need  for  "the  Movable  School"  as  a 
means  of  helping  the  farmers.  In  1896  Washington  persuaded  George 
W.  Carver,  who  had  just  finished  his  graduate  work  at  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, to  come  to  Tuskegee  to  teach.  Carver,  like  Washington,  visited  the 
rural  areas  near  Tuskegee  on  Saturday  afternoons  to  offer  practical 
lessons  in  agriculture.6* 

Farm  demonstration  work  grew  as  a  result.  A  department  of  agri- 
culture was  organized  in  Tuskegee  to  train  young  men  who,  in  turn, 
would  go  out  to  teach  better  methods  of  farming.  In  1896  the  Alabama 
State  Legislature  authorized  the  creation  of  the  Tuskegee  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  which  was  to  be  "maintained  for  educating  and 
training  colored  students  in  scientific  agriculture."  Carver  became  the 
director  of  the  Experiment  Station,  and  a  stagecoach,  or  "carry-all," 
was  made  available  to  lecturers  for  travel  over  the  county  on  week  ends 
to  assist  the  farm  folk.  Many  farmers  were  also  encouraged  to  come  to 
Negro  Farmers  Conferences  at  Tuskegee,  the  first  being  held  in  1892.66 
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Washington  felt  that  much  more  had  to  be  done ;  the  need  of  reaching 
farmers  who  failed  to  attend  the  conferences  haunted  him,  until  he  saw 
the  necessary  for  "itinerant  demonstrators,  or  the  'Movable  School  of 
Agriculture.' "  A  committee  headed  by  Carver  devised  plans  for  a 
demonstration  wagon  and  the  kind  of  equipment  it  would  need  to  carry 
instructions  to  the  door  of  the  Negro  farmer  who  was  unable  to  attend  a 
farm  school.  Washington  then  interested  Morris  K.  Jesup  of  New  York, 
in  donating  funds  to  purchase  and  equip  a  wagon  that  was  to  carry 
demonstrations  to  the  Negroes.  The  "Jesup  Agricultural  Wagon"  began 
its  work  in  June,  1906.66 

Demonstration  work  among  Negroes  grew  rapidly  in  other  parts  of 
the  South  as  well.  Besides  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural colleges  elsewhere  also  realized  that  the  future  of  the  Negro 
depended  on  his  economic  efficiency.  In  Virginia,  a  district  agent  who 
reported  directly  to  Washington  was  in  charge  of  the  work.  In  some 
states  Negro  farmers  were  selected  by  whites  to  serve  as  demonstrators ; 
and  in  other  states  the  Negroes  worked  directly  under  white  agents. 
Although  the  number  of  Negro  farmers  enrolled  under  white  agents 
was  greater  than  the  number  of  Negro  farmers  enrolled  under  Negro 
agents,  the  number  of  Negro  agents  was  increasing.  In  1910  there  were 
23  Negro  agents,  and  in  1911,  32.  In  1912  these  demonstrators  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Virginia,  10;  Alabama,  7;  South  Carolina,  7; 
Georgia,  2;  North  Carolina,  2;  Florida,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and 
Mississippi,  1  each.67 

Early  in  1914,  when  it  appeared  that  Congress  was  likely  to  pass 
agricultural  extension  legislation,  the  northern  California  branch  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  urged 
Senator  John  D.  Works  of  California  to  vote  for  the  Jones  Amendment 
to  the  Smith-Lever  bill.  The  NAACP,  committed  to  the  principle  of 
equality,  frowned  on  the  conciliatory  and  opportunistic  methods  of 
Booker  T.  Washington,  and  pressed  for  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
because  it  aimed  at  giving  the  Negroes  a  fairer  share  of  the  federal 
appropriations.68 

The  amendment  sponsored  by  Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones  of  Wash- 
ington touched  off  a  delicate  issue  in  the  Senate.  Senators  Jones  and 
Albert  Cummins  of  Iowa  carried  the  brunt  of  the  argument  in  favor  of 
the  Amendment,  and  Senators  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  and  James  K. 
Vardaman  of  Mississippi  carried  the  argument  against  it. 

Jones,  in  reviewing  the  earlier  appropriations  made  in  behalf  of 
agricultural  education,  stated  that  the  Southern  funds  went  almost 
exclusively  to  white  students.  This,  he  held,  was  true  even  in  states 
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where  the  Negro  rural  population  was  larger  than  the  white ;  and  his 
amendment  sought  to  prevent  such  inequities  in  the  future/'" 

Both  Smith  and  Vardaman  fought  the  Jones  Amendment,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  Negroes  were  incapable  of  absorbing  scientific  instruc- 
tion designed  primarily  for  white  producers.  Smith,  in  reference  to 
Georgia,  said: 

We  have  900,000  negroes  who  are  rural Few  go  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  We 

are  spending  each  year  for  the  negro  schools,  out  of  the  money  paid  by  the  white 
taxpayers  of  Georgia,  many  times  the  amount  the  Government  gives  to  these  col- 
leges ...  of  the  appropriation  to  the  state  college  of  agriculture,  $50,000  is  used  to 
put  demonstrators  all  over  Georgia,  who  demonstrate  to  the  negro  as  well  as  to  the 
white  man,  and  who  are  extremely  gratified  whenever  they  can  get  a  negro  on  his 
own  place,  whether  it  is  rented  or  owned  by  him,  to  take  his  acre  and  follow  their 
directions  and  use  the  knowledge  derived  from  participating  in  the  demonstration.70 

Senator  Vardaman  concurred  about  the  need  of  bettering  the  status 
of  the  Negro,  but  he  objected  to  the  method  Jones  proposed.  Said 
Vardaman: 

If  the  Senator  would  just  take  a  few  days  off  and  study  this  question  and  inform 
himself  as  to  the  racial  peculiarities  of  the  negro,  with  which  we  of  the  South  have 
to  deal,  I  think,  from  my  acquaintance  with  him,  instead  of  standing  in  his  place 
and  criticizing  the  white  people  of  the  South  who  are  carrying  this  burden,  his  atti- 
tude on  this  question  would  be  entirely  different.  Would  the  Senator  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  share  his  fund  with  the  Japanese  in  California?  Would  he  give  the  yellow 
man  a  voice  in  the  disbursement  of  it  V1 

Senator  Jones  replied  that  the  Negroes  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  entitled  to  be  treated  as  such,  whereas  the  Japanese  were  not 
and  he  hoped  they  never  would  become  citizens.  Jones  was  convinced 
that  Negro  farm  demonstration  agents  would  benefit  the  entire  South: 
". . .  the  colored  people  want  colored  instructors,  colored  farm  demon- 
strators, colored  supervisors,  and  .  . .  the  best  way  to  solve  this  problem 
is  to  fit  colored  men  to  occupy  these  positions.  Of  course,  if  we  have  not 
negroes  who  are  fit  to  occupy  them  now  we  will  have  to  take  white 
people,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  help  them  to  fit 
themselves  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities  as  may  represent 
themselves " 

Vardaman  was  disturbed  by  the  sympathy  being  expressed  for  the 
Negro,  and  advised  Jones  that  if  he  compared  and  contrasted  the  prog- 
ress the  Negro  had  made  in  this  country  since  1865  with  the  progress 
the  Negro  made  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  "he  will  probably  reach  the 
conclusion  that  under  the  kindly  guidance,  assistance,  and  cooperation 
of  the  white  man  he  has  probably  accomplished  more  . .  .  done  better  for 
himself  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world."  Continued  Vardaman: 
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"...  I  want  to  warn  the  Senator  that  he  will  commit  a  great  mistake  and 
he  is  not  a  kind  friend  of  the  negro  if  he  shall  give  the  negro  control 
of  this  fund.  Under  this  plan  the  work  is  going  to  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  man  of  proven  judgment,  initiative, 
wisdom,  and  experience,  and  the  negro  men  and  women  will  get  the 
benefit  of  it.  ,.."72 

On  the  basis  of  past  experiences,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  feared  that  the  Negroes  would  get 
few,  if  any,  funds,  unless  the  Jones  Amendment  was  attached  to  the 
Smith-Lever  Act.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  when 
no  attempt  was  made  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Negro,  the 
Negroes  obtained  only  8^2  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriations.  But 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890  when  an  effort  was  made 
to  protect  their  interests,  the  Negroes  obtained  a  much  more  substantial 
percentage.  The  Jones  Amendment  proposed  to  substitute  a  clause 
modeled  after  the  act  of  1890  and  thus  assure  "nothing  but  bare  justice 
for  the  colored  farmer."73 

But  to  no  avail;  the  Jones  Amendment  was  defeated;  a  very  large 
number  of  the  senators  failed  to  vote.7* 

Objections  other  than  the  racial  issue  also  emerged  during  the  course 
of  the  debates ;  and  a  number  of  these  objections  were  voiced  by  Senator 
Porter  J.  McCumber  of  North  Dakota.  McCumber  attacked  the  pater- 
nalistic and  subsidy  features  of  the  Smith-Lever  bill  when  he  said: 
"...  I  shall  vote  for  it  because  in  their  misery  they  (the  farmers)  are 
thinking  that  they  will  get  some  little  solace  or  benefit  from  it,  and  I  am 
willing  to  extend  to  them  that  little  courtesy."  He  went  on  to  say: 
"While  I  shall  vote  for  the  measure,  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  believe  in  the  principle  of  knocking  a  man  down  and  robbing  him 
of  his  money  and  then  offering  him  a  penny  stogy  to  solace  his  exas- 
perated feelings."75 

The  allotment  of  funds  also  came  in  for  attack.  McCumber  thought 
that  Senator  Hoke  Smith  at  least  was  entitled  to  the  plaudits  of  the 
farmers  of  Georgia  if  not  those  of  North  Dakota.  "I  notice  that  under 
the  method  of  distribution  of  these  funds,  while  North  Dakota  and 
Georgia  practically  produce  exactly  the  same  value  in  agricultural 
products,  Georgia  gets  $4  to  North  Dakota's  $1  out  of  the  sop  that  is  to 
be  handed  to  the  American  farmer. . .  ."  Far  greater  benefits  would  be 
heaped  on  the  farmers  and  the  nation  if  the  foreign  market  for  agri- 
cultural products  was  restored.78 

Of  considerable  validity  was  the  charge  that  the  Smith-Lever  bill 
proposed  to  teach  the  farmer  "how  to  raise  more."  "What  is  the  use," 
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queried  Mc Cumber,  "of  instructing  the  farmer  how  to  raise  more  when 
he  has  already  such  a  surplus  that  he  can  not  dispose  of  it  at  prices 
which  will  pay  him  the  expense  of  raising  it?  If  you  increase  by  this 
method  the  farmers'  produce  50  per  cent,  and  then  because  of  a  policy 
which  you  adopt  drive  down  the  price  of  those  products  75  per  cent, 
by  reason  of  a  surplus  which  you  create . . .  tell  me  how  you  are  par- 
ticularly helping  the  American  farmer?"77 

The  Smith-Lever  bill  became  law  on  May  8,  1914.  As  a  result,  the 
federal  government  was  committed  through  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  many  county 
governmental  units  and  local  organizations,  to  bettering  the  lot  of  the 
farmers  by  scientific  methods  of  production.  The  agricultural  extension 
system,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  consisted  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
men  county  agents,  women  county  home  demonstration  agents,  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs,  movable  schools  of  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
and  the  cooperative  work  of  the  colleges  and  specialists  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
agents  were  provided  by  Smith-Lever  funds,  state  and  county  appro- 
priations, the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  miscel- 
laneous gifts  and  contributions.78 

During  the  first  year  of  operation  more  than  a  thousand  counties 
had  agents,  of  whom  some  680  men  agents  and  355  women  agents  were 
located  in  the  South.  Much  of  the  early  success  of  the  program  depended 
on  the  personality  of  the  agent.  "Understanding  of  the  real  problems 
of  the  region,  sympathy  with  the  people,  ability  to  meet  them  on  their 
own  ground  and  to  convey  practical  instruction  in  a  convincing  way, 
studious  inclinations  and  habits,  and  business  ability  of  a  high  order 
(were)  essential." 

The  work  of  the  county  agents  varied.  During  the  first  year  direct 
demonstrations  in  the  South  were  conducted  on  105,000  farms  and 
instructions  given  to  60,000  boys  and  50,000  girls.  Siloes  were  built; 
pure-bred  animals  were  purchased  for  breeding  purposes;  a  hog- 
cholera  control  program  was  inaugurated;  tick  eradication  was  en- 
couraged; creameries  and  cream  routes  were  established;  hillsides  were 
terraced;  stumps  were  removed;  thousands  of  acres  were  drained; 
demonstration  home  gardens  were  planted;  improved  implement  pur- 
chases were  encouraged;  and  hundreds  of  local  organizations  were 
formed  to  engage  in  livestock  breeding,  purchasing,  selling,  handling 
of  feed,  and  better  farming  practices.79 

This  work  was  elaborated  upon  during  the  1916-17  season.  The  leg- 
islatures in  most  states  began  making  liberal  appropriations  to  aid 
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the  program;  but  difficulties  were  encountered  in  obtaining  men  and 
women  who  were  well-trained  and  had  practical  experience.  In  some 
states,  however,  young  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges  were  em- 
ployed on  an  experimental  basis,  and  the  results  were  gratifying. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  among  the  Negroes  was  also  progressing.  As 
of  June  30,  1917,  all  states  except  Tennessee  had  at  least  one  or  more 
Negro  demonstration  agents ;  all  told  there  were  sixty-six  Negro  men 
agents  and  seven  Negro  women  agents  conducting  programs  in  the 
more  congested  areas.  The  farmer  makers'  clubs  and  the  home  makers' 
clubs  were  the  Negro  equivalents  to  the  white  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 
Different  names  were  chosen  so  as  to  distinguish  the  white  from  the 
Negro  groups. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  1916-17  season  was 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  corn,  various  kinds  of  beans,  cowpeas, 
potatoes,  and  other  food  and  feed  crops.  Special  efforts  were  made  to 
encourage  the  production  of  more  and  better  livestock  and  dairy 
products,  eradicate  cattle  tick,  and  reduce  hog  cholera.80 

Another  measure,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  bearing  the  names  of  Hoke 
Smith  and  Dudley  Hughes  of  Georgia,  provided  for  the  promotion  of 
vocational  education,  and  cooperation  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  states  in  furnishing  such  an  education  in  agriculture,  the  trades, 
and  industry.  Passed  early  in  1917,  this  measure  helped  round  out  a 
long  list  of  constructive  farm  legislation  in  which  representatives  and 
senators  from  the  states  of  the  South  played  a  very  important  part.81 

By  the  time  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Germany,  the 
agrarians  could  look  with  considerable  satisfaction  at  the  legislation 
enacted  since  1913.  The  tariff  to  which  they  attributed  high  prices  for 
consumer  goods,  a  declining  foreign  market,  and  the  growth  of  trusts, 
had  been  lowered.  The  income  tax,  long  a  farmer  goal,  had  been  en- 
acted into  law  and  was  beginning  to  shift  some  of  the  financial  burdens 
from  the  farmers  to  those  on  whom  they  rightfully  belonged.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Act  and  the  decentralized  system  of  national  banking 
which  it  provided,  failed  to  satisfy  the  banking  and  credit  needs  of 
the  farmers;  but  this  failing  was  partly  overcome  by  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  and  Federal  Warehouse  acts.  The  former 
measure  furnished  mortgage  facilities  to  producers  who  otherwise 
might  have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  them;  whereas  the  latter  made 
it  possible  for  the  farmers  to  store  their  products  at  reasonable  rates 
and  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices.  The  Smith-Lever  Act,  bearing  the 
names  of  two  Southerners,  furnished  federal  appropriations  for  farm 
demonstration  work  that  had  made  more  headway  in  the  South  than 
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it  had  in  any  other  section  of  the  country ;  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  fur- 
nished federal  assistance  to  vocational  and  agricultural  education.  On 
the  state  level,  North  Carolina  was  a  pioneer  in  rural  credits  and  set 
a  pattern  for  other  states  to  follow.  All  in  all,  Southern  agricultural 
spokesmen  spearheaded  a  drive  for  banking,  credit,  tariff,  and  educa- 
tional legislation  which,  combined  with  the  direct  election  of  United 
States  senators  and  the  passage  of  initiative  and  referendum  laws, 
helped  broaden  the  economic  and  political  bases  of  American  society. 
As  a  result,  the  agrarian  dream,  which  as  late  as  1912  was  unfulfilled, 
began  assuming  reality.  The  New  Freedom  might  not  have  passed  all 
the  farmers  wanted,  but  it  definitely  furnished  more  than  any  previous 
administration.  Historians  who  long  have  been  appraising  Southern 
agrarian  thinking  in  terms  of  the  rantings  of  a  "Cotton  Ed"  Smith, 
a  Tom  Heflin,  a  James  Vardaman,  or  a  Tom  Watson,  have  to  give 
due  weight  to  the  labors  and  achievements  of  an  Asbury  Lever,  a 
Duncan  Fletcher,  a  Hoke  Smith,  a  Furnifold  Simmons,  or  an  Oscar 
Underwood.  Unfortunately,  the  constructive  efforts  of  the  latter  have 
been  completely  overshadowed  by  the  notoriety  of  the  former,  a  situ- 
ation to  which  Southern  historians  have  unwittingly  contributed  by 
concentrating  almost  exclusively  on  the  demogogic  aspects  of  agri- 
culture. The  New  Freedom  demonstrated,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Southerners  could  cooperate  with  a  federal  administration  in  sponsor- 
ing constructive  farm  legislation.  And  this  was  accomplished  through 
the  medium  of  an  established  rather  than  a  third  party. 


Chapter  XIV 

COTTON,  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR,  AND 
AGRARIAN  PRESSURES,  1914-1917 

The  enactment  by  the  Democrats  of  federal  legislation  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  the  agriculturalists,  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War,  and  the  tendency  of  many  postwar  writers  to  stress  the  balance 
that  existed  between  agriculture  and  industry  before  the  war  can 
easily  create  the  impression  that  the  grievances  of  the  farmers  had 
been  resolved.  But  the  facts  fail  to  substantiate  any  such  assumption; 
if  anything,  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  times  shows  that  the 
farmers  were  complaining  about  the  same  things  they  complained  about 
in  1877.  The  foreign  market  in  cotton  showed  few  signs  of  increasing; 
the  sharecropping  and  crop-lien  systems  had  become  permanent  in- 
stead of  transitory  features  of  agriculture;  diversified  farming  had 
made  a  minimum  of  progress ;  the  farm  labor  problem  was  far  from 
resolved ;  the  reliance  on  costly  commercial  fertilizers  was  still  great ; 
and  farm  credit,  despite  all  that  was  being  done,  was  far  from  plentiful. 

Little  progress  had  been  made  since  Reconstruction  years  in  getting 
the  farmers  to  shift  from  excessive  cotton  to  other  kinds  of  production. 
During  1877,  some  12,606,000  acres,  yielding  on  the  average  of  170.4 
pounds  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  4,773,000  bales  of  cotton,  were  harvested. 
In  1914  some  35,615,000  acres,  yielding  an  average  of  216.4  pounds 
per  acre,  or  a  total  of  16,112,000  bales,  were  harvested.  When  the  war 
broke  out  the  cotton  growers  had  less  than  three  times  as  many  acres 
under  cultivation,  obtained  substantially  more  pounds  per  acre,  and 
harvested  slightly  less  than  four  times  as  many  bales  as  in  1877.1 

The  problem  in  1914,  unlike  that  in  1877,  was  one  of  producing  too 
much  instead  of  too  little  cotton;  this  alarmed  the  diversificationists 
as  it  had  done  on  previous  occasions.  Their  warnings  were  strikingly 
familiar.  ". .  .  we  must  make  our  fields  fat,  mellow  and  plentiful,  and 
we  must  inaugurate  right  now  'a  live-at-home'  policy  that  will  make 
us  forever  independent  of  the  grain,  hay  and  meat  of  the  North  and 
West.  This  means  a  'carpet  of  green'  on  every  acre  in  winter,  crop 
rotations,  plenty  of  livestock  for  meat,  milk  and  butter,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  etc.,  as  surplus  crops  that,  when 
sold  will  practically  clear,  net  profit.  This  is  step  No.  1  on  the  road 
to  independent  better  living."2 

Tenancy,  which  was  not  listed  as  a  major  problem  during  and  after 
the  Reconstruction  period,  had  assumed  alarming  proportions  by  1910. 
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The  census  figures  in  table  2  show  that  tenancy  was  definitely  on  the 
increase.8  Judging  from  the  figures,  tenancy  increased  in  all  Southern 
states  except  Virginia  and  Florida,  and  especially  in  Mississippi, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana.  In  these  states  were 
found  the  largest  proportion  of  Negro  farmers  who,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  were  tenants. 

The  Census  Bureau  began  its  count  of  Negro  land  tenure  in  1900, 
thus  a  minimum  of  information  is  available  on  the  subject;  however, 
at  that  time  there  were  740,670  Negro  farm  operators  of  whom  552,401 

TABLE  2 
Per  Cent  of  Tenancy,  1880-1910 


State 

Mississippi 

Georgia 

South  Carolina. . 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Florida 

Virginia 


1910 


1900 


66.1 
65.6 
63.0 
60.2 
55.3 
52.6 
50.0 
42.3 
41.1 
33.9 
26.7 
26.5 


62.4 
59.9 
61.1 
57.7 
58.0 
49.7 
45.4 
41.4 
40.6 
32.8 
26.5 
30.7 


52.8 
53.6 
55.3 
48.6 
44.4 
41.9 
32.1 
34.1 
30.8 
25.0 
23.6 
26.9 


43.8 
44.9 
50.3 
46.8 
35.2 
37.6 
30.9 
33.5 
34.5 
26.5 
30.9 
29.5 


Source:  T.  N.  Carver,  ed.,  Selected  Readings  in  Rural  Economics  (Boston,  1916),  p.  526. 


were  tenants,  and  186,676  were  owners.  By  1910  the  number  of  Negro 
farmers  increased  to  890,141,  the  tenants  to  670,474,  and  the  owners 
to  218,467.  In  1910  slightly  less  than  25  per  cent  of  all  Negroes  owned 
their  farms,  and  a  little  more  than  75  per  cent  were  tenants.  Many 
considered  the  progress  of  the  Negro  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  forty-five  years  earlier  he  had  owned  little  or  no  land.4 

The  status  of  the  white  farmers  was  better,  but  nevertheless  of  some 
concern.  In  1900,  of  a  total  of  1,879,721  Southern  white  agriculturalists, 
1,183,806  were  owners  and  678,743  tenants.  In  1910  the  white  farmers 
aggregated  2,207,406 ;  1,326,044  were  owners  and  866,278  tenants.  At 
this  later  date  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  whites  were  tenants  and  slightly 
more  than  60  per  cent  were  owners.5 

The  high-priced  commercial  fertilizers,  used  especially  by  farmers 
who  could  least  afford  to  pay  for  them,  added  to  the  credit  woes  of  the 
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producers.  In  1914  the  farmers  of  Georgia  used  more  commercial  fer- 
tilizers than  the  producers  of  any  other  states;  and  those  in  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Alabama  were  next  in  order.  Combined, 
these  four  states  consumed  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  entire 
nation."  The  prices  paid  by  these  farmers  were  abnormally  high  be- 
cause they  were  chiefly  tenants  who  bought  small  quantities  and  "on 
time."7  This  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  farmer  spokesmen 
urged  legislative  action  and  the  formation  of  purchasing  clubs  to  re- 
lieve the  farmers  from  high  costs.8 

Cotton,  more  than  any  other  crop,  depended  heavily  on  the  foreign 
market  in  1913  just  as  it  did  in  1877 ;  except  that  in  1913  only  62.56 
per  cent  of  the  crop  was  shipped  abroad  as  against  72.6  per  cent  at 
the  close  of  the  Reconstruction  era.9  The  United  Kingdom  was  still  the 
principal  customer  for  cotton,  taking  44  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
in  1900,  41  per  cent  in  1912,  and  36  per  cent  in  1913.  Our  exports  to 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  grew  from  less  than  25  per  cent  in  1900 
to  27  per  cent  in  1912  and  30  per  cent  in  1913.  France  ranked  third 
as  a  customer,  followed  by  Italy,  Spain,  and  Belgium.10 

But  of  even  greater  concern  was  the  fact  that  on  the  eve  of  the  First 
World  War  the  United  States  was  suffering  from  a  bad  case  of  the 
economic  jitters.  The  uncertainty  that  characterized  the  year  1913  was 
carried  over  into  1914,  and  manifested  itself  in  various  sectors  of  the 
economy.  The  securities  market  experienced  an  "unprecedented  dull- 
ness"; bank  clearings  were  declining;  foreign  trade  and  copper  produc- 
tion, which,  in  1913,  had  maintained  the  levels  of  the  previous  year, 
exhibited  unfavorable  tendencies ;  and  by  early  November  the  leading 
iron  and  steel  plants  were  operating  at  40  to  45  per  cent  of  capacity. 
When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914,  the  United  States  faced  one  of  the 
sharpest  short-lived  economic  crises  ever  experienced;  and  the  trend 
of  events  seemed  "to  place  the  year  on  a  par  with  the  severe  depression 
of  1907-1908."11 

Cotton,  which  furnished  employment  for  4,000,000  people  engaged 
in  the  production,  ginning,  and  warehousing  processes,  was  affected 
instantly.  Overnight  the  staple  became  almost  unsalable  because  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  the  largest  and 
steadiest  purchasers,  were  at  war.  To  make  matters  still  worse,  a  bumper 
crop  was  on  its  way  to  market ;  on  July  31  the  cotton  exchanges  in  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  closed  their  doors ;  and  the  smaller  exchanges 
across  the  country  followed  suit.  As  a  result,  the  staple  that  sold  for 
almost  12  cents  a  pound  during  the  closing  days  of  July,  dropped  to 
6  cents  during  September  and  October.12 
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The  reaction  to  the  price  drop  was  instant.  The  president  of  the 
Southern  Cotton  Congress  called  an  extraordinary  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington on  August  13  and  14  to  explore  all  possible  means  of  recapturing 
the  foreign  market  and  maintaining  price  levels.  Many,  if  not  most, 
congressional  measures  to  relieve  the  producers  aimed  to  prevent  the 
dumping  of  cotton  on  the  market  and  a  further  demoralizing  effect  on 
prices.  McAdoo,  however,  opposed  the  advancing  of  federal  funds  to 
the  growers  on  the  theory  that  this  would  eventually  force  the  govern- 
ment to  buy  all  cotton  at  10  cents  a  pound,  find  the  necessary  storage 
space,  bear  the  costs  of  insurance,  and  withstand  all  losses  in  the  event 
of  further  price  declines.18 

Simultaneously,  a  conference  of  business  leaders,  financiers,  ship- 
owners, and  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  assembled  in  the 
offce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  crisis. 
The  proposals,  all  of  a  broad  general  character,  were  as  follows:  (1)  the 
government  should  make  deposits  in  natural  exchange  centers  such  as 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
domestic  and  foreign  trade;  (2)  the  government,  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure, should  follow  the  example  set  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
insure  American  ships  and  cargoes  on  the  high  seas  for  the  duration 
of  the  war;  and  (3)  Congress  should  amend  the  merchant  marine  laws 
to  hasten  the  registry  of  at  least  a  hundred  ships  that  were  ready  to 
fly  the  American  flag.14 

Action  to  solve  the  shipping  shortage  was  of  the  essence  because  the 
English  and  German  vessels  which  normally  carried  American  goods 
were  no  longer  available  to  our  exporters.15  In  response,  a  ship  registry 
bill  was  passed  eliminating  a  requirement  that  foreign-built  ships  be 
no  more  than  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  registration.16  President 
Wilson  also  agreed  to  a  plan  for  the  purchase  of  ships  belonging  to  the 
Hamburg- American  Line  and  other  companies  lying  idle  in  American 
ports,  in  the  face  of  British  and  French  protests  that  there  was  no 
precedent  in  international  law  for  such  purchases.17  Finally,  a  war-risk 
insurance  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  early  in  September  amidst 
promises  that  this  would  enable  the  United  States  to  ship  wheat,  corn, 
and  cotton  abroad,  and  liquidate  its  balances.18 

This  general  course  of  action  failed  to  quiet  the  cotton  congressmen 
and  senators  who  wanted  a  more  direct  form  of  federal  aid  for  their 
constituents.  Representative  Robert  Lee  Henry  of  Texas  proposed  leg- 
islative action  requiring  the  government  to  deposit  sums  ranging  from 
$50,000,000  to  $250,000,000  in  the  banks  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
states  that  would  enable  producers  to  borrow  at  a  maximum  rate  of  4 
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per  cent  interest.19  Wilson  expressed  opposition  to  direct  government 
loans  in  a  communication  to  Charles  S.  Barrett  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers' Union  when  he  wrote:  ".  . .  we  might  make  some  radical  departure 
from  sound  economic  practice  which  in  future  years  we  would  very- 
much  regret.  We  have  got  to  make  sacrifices,  not  to  make  fundamental 
mistakes. . .  ."30 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  finally  agreed  to  a  plan  to  desig- 
nate properly  insured  warehouse  receipts  as  security  on  which  the 
holders  could  borrow  up  to  75  per  cent  of  their  value  at  4  per  cent 
interest ;  and  by  October  1,  a  total  of  $68,000,000  in  Aldrich-Vreeland 
currency  had  been  deposited  in  Southern  banks.21  Meanwhile,  com- 
plaints were  heard  that  little  of  this  money  was  lent  the  producers  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  and  that  the  banks  were  using  it  to  pay  their 
obligations,  while  hoarding  or  lending  the  money  at  exorbitant  rates 
of  interest.  Then  McAdoo,  in  response  to  these  charges,  announced  the 
withholding  of  the  second  installment  of  Aldrich-Vreeland  money, 
pending  an  investigation.22 

Most  Southern  spokesmen  still  felt  that  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  cur- 
rency and  the  declaring  of  warehouse  receipts  as  negotiable  security 
were  insufficient  to  stem  the  tide  of  vanishing  markets  and  dwindling 
prices.  Governor  Emmett  O'Neal  of  Alabama  made  an  abortive  attempt 
to  have  the  governors  of  the  twelve  cotton-growing  states  adopt  a  posi- 
tive program  of  action.23  On  September  28  and  29  a  conference  of 
senators,  congressmen,  governors  and  others  in  Washington  rejected  a 
proposal  to  curtail  the  production  of  cotton  by  means  of  a  tax,  from 
fear  that  this  might  be  construed  as  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade ; 
but  this  same  conference  recommended  that  each  governor  advise  the 
growers  in  his  respective  state  to  restrict  production  on  an  individual 
basis,  and  not  sell  for  less  than  10  cents  a  pound.24  Resolutions  adopted 
in  Oklahoma  City  urged  reduced  production,  congressional  aid,  and 
public  support  of  the  "buy-a-bale"  movement.  A  convention  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  adopted  comparable  resolutions,  and  proposed  forma- 
tion of  a  trust  company  whose  sole  purpose  would  be  to  lend  to  growers. 
The  Texas  Division  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Association  resolved  in 
favor  of  crop  diversification  and  acreage  reduction.25  The  crop  diversi- 
ficationists,  it  appears,  were  inspired  by  the  fact  that  the  producers 
of  Oklahoma  were  not  as  hard  hit,  and  because  they  received  a  large 
income  from  wheat,  which  was  less  affected  by  the  war  crisis.20  Proposals 
in  Texas  for  a  state  bank  and  a  law  restricting  cotton  growing  to  20 
acres  per  farmer  were  defeated.27 

About  all  these  resolutions  of  protest  elicited  from  the  administra- 
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tion  was  a  statement  from  David  F.  Houston,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, that  the  federal  government  had  done  all  it  could  do  for  the 
cotton  growers.  Houston  repeated  that  the  emergency  currency,  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  had  been  placed  in  the  banks  at  an  interest  rate  compatible 
with  public  safety,  and  that  the  United  States  government  had  agreed 
to  accept  warehouse  receipts  on  certain  products  as  security.  But  the 
government  was  unwilling  to  go  beyond  this.  Certainly,  it  "cannot  play 
any  favorites,  even  at  a  time  like  this ;  it  cannot  fix  prices  of  any  staple- 
crop  without  holding  a  monopoly  of  that  crop. .  . ."  It  would  be  wrong 
to  have  one  rule  for  the  cotton  growers,  and  another  for  other  pro- 
ducers. 

Houston  saw  much  merit  in  the  proposal  for  a  voluntary  acreage- 
curtailment  program.  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures,  he  felt,  were 
powerless  in  reducing  the  acreage;  but  the  farmers,  merchants,  and 
bankers,  acting  in  concerted  fashion  of  their  own  free  volition,  could 
do  so  by  adopting  certain  rules  and  abiding  by  them.  The  farmers,  for 
their  part,  could  plant  food  crops  and  make  cotton  the  surplus  crop ; 
and  the  bankers  and  merchants,  for  theirs,  could  refuse  loans  to  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  reduce  their  acreage.  At  best,  this  would  be  a 
stopgap  program,  because  sooner  or  later  the  warring  nations  would 
need  all  the  food  and  fibers  they  could  purchase,  and  the  South  would 
be  free  to  raise  all  the  cotton  it  could.28 

By  the  fall  of  1914,  the  voluntary  acreage  curtailment  idea  had  won 
many  converts.  During  October  many  local  groups  either  had  made 
plans  for,  or  were  in  the  process  of  expressing  their  support  of,  a  reduc- 
tion program.  Late  that  month  three  thousand  bank  presidents  pledged 
financial  support  to  growers  who,  in  1915,  agreed  to  reduce  their  acre- 
age by  50  per  cent  or  more,  and  convert  the  rest  to  food  crops.  To  say 
the  least,  this  was  a  most  unusual  position  to  assume  for  the  bankers, 
who  normally  refused  to  extend  credit  to  the  farmer  unless  he  agreed 
to  raise  cotton.  But  the  acknowledged  crisis,  and  the  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  farmers  depended  on  the  bankers  and  merchants, 
convinced  responsible  elements  that  the  withholding  of  credit  would 
furnish  an  effective  weapon  for  curtailing  the  acreage.29 

Finding  new  home  markets  for  cotton  also  was  stressed.  For  years 
booster  groups  had  been  waging  a  campaign  to  get  the  American  people 
to  switch  from  jute  to  cotton ;  and  when  the  war  came,  this  campaign 
to  "use  more  cotton"  was  accelerated.  Plans  were  made  to  petition  every 
sugar  refining  company,  salt  concern,  fertilizer  plant,  and  cement  works 
in  the  country  to  adopt  "the  American  habit"  and  buy  cotton  instead 
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of  jute.80  A  Farmers'  Union  Committee  for  a  Greater  Consumption  of 
Cotton  launched  a  vigorous  letter-writing  campaign  toward  this  end.81 

But  getting  the  Americans  to  change  from  jute,  or  some  other  com- 
modity, to  cotton  was  hardly  a  simple  matter.  The  jute  interests  were 
formidable,  and  their  representatives  were  as  good  Americans  as  the 
cotton  growers.  An  official  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
explained  that  his  organization  was  doing  as  much  as  it  could  do,  but 
he  considered  it  improper  for  the  Chamber  to  ask  users  of  burlap  to 
substitute  cotton  for  bagging.  The  change  from  one  commodity  to  an- 
other was  largely  a  matter  of  salesmanship  to  be  promoted  as  an  indi- 
vidual proposition.  "Many  of  our  members  are  interested  in  cotton  and 
others ...  in  jute  and  burlaps,  and  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  us, 
as  an  organization  to  promote  the  business  of  either  of  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  other."82 

The  war  panic  also  unleashed  a  ludicrous  campaign  to  get  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  "buy-a-bale  of  cotton."  President  Wilson  lent  his  support 
to  the  program,  and  others  were  quick  to  follow.  Even  more  novel  was 
the  action  of  Gimbel  Brothers  of  New  York  in  placing  10,000  bales  on 
sale  at  10  cents  a  pound,  marking  the  first  time  that  raw  cotton  was 
sold  in  a  modern  department  store.  Fashion  shows  and  national  bargain 
days  in  cotton  goods  were  staged  in  many  towns  and  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. This  "buy-a-bale  of  cotton"  campaign  must  have  been  contagious, 
because  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  it  suggested  the  idea  of  "buying-a-barrel" 
of  crude  oil.83 

More  significant  was  the  short-lived  effort  to  reduce  the  acreage  by 
legislative  means.  Wade  Stockhouse,  a  South  Carolina  cotton  man, 
wrote  an  acquaintance  in  Texas  that  government  control  of  the  acreage 
in  1915  was  necessary,  and  in  his  state  the  recommendations  for  curtail- 
ment ranged  from  50  per  cent  to  total  abstention.  ".  . .  Join  with  us  in 
getting  the  State  of  Texas  to  pass  bills  as  above  indicated,  and  I  am 
sure  the  other  States  in  the  belt  will  quickly  follow.  We  can  and  will 
control  the  situation  in  S.C.  [South  Carolina],  if  you  people  of  Texas 
and  other  States  will  give  us  equal  support."84  Control  beyond  an  agreed 
acreage,  or  a  specified  amount  of  cotton  was  contemplated  by  means 
of  a  tax.  Stockhouse  feared  that,  if  relianee  was  placed  on  voluntary 
methods,  more  than  10,000,000  bales  would  be  produced  in  1915,  which, 
added  to  the  carry-over  from  1914,  would  mean  5-  or  6-cent  cotton.86 

Perhaps  the  most  publicized  plan  for  aiding  the  growers  was  the 
so-called  "cotton  pool"  of  October,  1914.  First  suggested  by  Festus  J. 
Wade,  the  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  Clearing  House  Association,  and 
more  of  a  financial  rather  than  a  commodity  pool,  the  aim  was  to  raise 
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$150,000,000  in  subscriptions  from  national  and  state  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, manufacturing'  and  mercantile  concerns,  to  market  a  large 
portion  of  the  1914  crop.  The  purpose  of  the  pool  was  to  lend  on,  not 
buy,  cotton,  at  a  maximum  of  6  cents  a  pound  middling  basis,  with  the 
hope  that  this  would  convert  the  staple  into  a  liquid  asset,  stabilize 
the  price,  and  restore  normal  conditions.88  Doubts  regarding  the  legality 
of  the  action  were  removed  when  Secretary  McAdoo  announced  a  ruling 
to  the  effect  that,  since  the  total  resources  would  be  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  all  loans  and  discounts  of  the  banking  institutions  in  the  country, 
the  pool  could  not  be  construed  as  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.37 

Early  in  December,  1914,  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
announced  that  the  cotton  pool  had  already  stabilized  prices,  that  it  had 
a  healthy  psychological  effect  on  the  South,  and  that  growers  would 
have  until  February,  1915,  to  decide  whether  they  wanted  to  borrow.88 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  many,  the  applications  for  loans  were  negligible, 
and  the  loan  committee  announced  the  discontinuance  of  the  pool  and 
transference  of  the  application  for  $28,000  to  a  bank.39 

Why  did  so  few  producers  apply  for  loans  ?  Perhaps  the  restrictions 
on  available  funds  were  altogether  too  rigid,  or  else  the  crisis  had  been 
eased  by  the  resumption  of  normal  market  operations.  Creation  of  the 
pool  helped  bolster  prices  during  November  and  December,  1914,  and 
the  fact  that  a  pool  was  prepared  to  furnish  relief,  if  the  emergency 
continued,  had  an  additional  stimulating  effect  on  the  market.  But  there 
were  other  factors  at  work.  Beginning  in  January,  1915,  the  foreign 
demand  for  cotton  had  increased;  week  by  week  the  exports  reached 
or  exceeded  the  levels  of  previous  years.  Prices  rose  from  9  cents  a 
pound  late  in  January  to  10  cents  a  pound  late  in  February,  not  be- 
cause of  the  effectiveness  of  the  cotton  pool,  the  "buy-a-bale"  movement, 
the  cotton  balls,  and  other  makeshift  arrangements,  but  because  the 
United  States  was  recapturing  its  lost  foreign  market.  Why  should  a 
producer  borrow  at  6  cents  a  pound,  when  he  could  sell  cotton  outright 
for  almost  twice  that  figure  ?*° 

Meanwhile,  anti-British  sentiment  in  the  cotton  South  had  mounted 
to  new  levels.  Many  blamed  the  British  blockade  for  the  decline  in 
trade  with  Germany,  and  expressed  alarm  over  rumors  that  the  British 
intended  to  place  all  cotton  intended  for  Germany  and  Hungary  on 
the  contraband  list,  and  deal  harshly  with  the  vessels  of  nations  caught 
carrying  the  staple  to  the  enemy.  Seth  Low,  president  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  protested  to  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  that 
Britain's  policy  involved  expense,  a  loss  of  time,  and  risks  which  neither 
shippers  nor  insurance  companies  could  afford  to  assume.  "...  as  a 
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matter  of  justice  to  American  shippers  and  to  the  great  cotton  interests 
of  the  country . . .  Great  Britain  [should]  be  requested  to  give  some 
authoritative  statement  of  her  attitude  in  this  matter,  and  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  cotton  for  consumption  in  neutral  countries  may 
be  forwarded  without  interference."*1 

Finding  the  necessary  shipping  space  had  become  a  serious  problem 
because  twelve  hundred  vessels  had  been  requisitioned  by  the  British 
Admiralty,  and  the  German  ships  had  been  interned  or  put  out  of 
commission.  By  late  1914  and  early  1915,  the  demand  for  cargo  space 
forced  rates  up  to  fantastic  levels ;  and  cotton  exporters  brought  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  their  senators  and  congressmen  for  relief.  Morris  Shep- 
pard  of  Texas,  one  of  the  most  harassed  senators  in  the  South,  learned 
after  much  inquiring  that  the  price  of  ships  was  almost  prohibitive, 
and  in  some  instances  the  cost  of  the  ship  was  equivalent  to  the  value 
of  the  cargo.42  American  shippers,  as  a  consequence,  were  forced  to 
charter  vessels  unsuited  to  the  cotton  trade,  vessels  built  for  lake  serv- 
ice, coastwise  vessels  that  had  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  even 
tankers.  Those  wanting  to  purchase  and  register  German  ships  under 
the  American  flag  faced  the  problem  of  becoming  involved  in  an  inter- 
national dispute,  if  such  ships  put  out  to  sea.13 

Lack  of  shipping  space,  exorbitant  rates,  and  Allied  interference 
with  the  cotton  trade,  caused  many  Americans  to  clamor  for  the  dec- 
laration of  an  embargo  on  munitions  to  the  Allies,  or  assurances  from 
the  British  that  they  would  keep  the  sea  lanes  open  to  American  cotton. 
Sheppard,  in  a  letter  to  President  Wilson,  acknowledged  his  obligations 
to  support  the  administration  in  opposing  an  embargo  on  munitions 
shipments,  but  he  wanted  England  to  stop  "  holding  up  our  cotton  on 
the  high  seas."  Because  cotton  was  used  for  explosives  was  no  reason 
for  the  British  seizing  the  staple ;  this  fact  was  known  to  them  when 
the  convention  met  in  London  in  1909  and  listed  cotton  as  noncon- 
traband.44 

Among  the  bitterest  critics  of  the  British  were  some  of  the  state 
organizations  of  the  Farmers'  Union  which  protested  the  confiscation 
of  cotton  shipments,  and  demanded  freedom  of  the  seas  and  an  embargo 
on  munitions.  The  Arkansas  Farmers'  Union  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  purchasing  ships  to  carry  cotton  direct  to  the  ports  of  neutral  coun- 
tries and  wanted  the  protection  of  the  national  government.45  The 
ubiquitous  R.  D.  Bowen  wrote  Senator  Sheppard:  " Germany  is  entitled 
to  purchase  cotton  from  us;  also  grain  and  other  farm  products,  as  fully 
85%  of  her  people  are  noncombatants  and  are  not  engaged  in  fighting."46 
Bowen  also  wrote  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman  of  the  desire  of  some  Texas 
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farmers  to  buy  the  Austrian  steamer  Clara,  and  inquired  of  Robert 
Lansing,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  rates  the  United  States  would 
charge  to  insure  the  hull  and  the  cargo  of  the  ship  after  it  was  placed 
under  the  American  flag.  Bowen  was  informed  by  the  Third  Secretary 
of  State  that,  ".  . .  since  cotton  has  been  declared  contraband  by  Great 
Britain  and  France,  shipments  of  cotton  destined  to  Germany  would 
be  likely  to  be  seized  by  the  Government  of  those  countries."47 

This  agitation  to  acquire  a  steamer  and  ship  cotton  to  European 
countries  continued  well  into  1916.  One  proposal  was  for  the  farmers 
to  pool  their  resources,  organize  a  company,  and  equip  a  ship  to  carry 
cotton  to  Europe  and  return  with  the  fertilizers  and  dyes  needed  for 
the  manufactured  product.  The  chairman  of  the  newly  created  Market- 
ing Committee  of  the  State  Association  of  Farmers'  Union  Presidents 
advised  the  presidents  of  the  Oklahoma,  Alabama,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Mississippi  unions  to  wire  their  congressmen  and  senators 
that  the  farmers  meant  business,  and  then  hurry  to  "Washington  to 
continue  their  lobbying  activities.*8  That  spring  inquiry  was  made  of 
the  president  of  the  Washington  Farmers'  Union  about  the  cost,  the 
size,  and  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain  carried  by  the  ship  his  organi- 
zation owned.  I.  N.  McCollister,  the  chairman  of  the  Marketing  Com- 
mittee, wrote:  "We  had  secured  ample  financial  cooperation  to  enable 
us  to  purchase  three  steamers  and  it  is  proposed  that  they  be  named 
Farmers'  Union,  No.  1,  Farmers'  Union,  No.  2,  and  Farmers'  Union, 
No.  3. . .  .  We  have  only  been  delayed  by  a  failure  of  our  Government 
to  help  us  out,  but  we  still  have  hopes  that .  . .  justice  is  done . .  .  and 
that  our  Government  will  aid  us  like  it  has  aided  and  is  aiding  the 
makers  of  war  materials."49 

Meanwhile,  denunciation  after  denunciation  was  heaped  on  the  mu- 
nitions makers,  the  profiteers,  and  the  vested  interests.  A  day  letter 
addressed  to  the  Farmers'  Fireside  Bulletin  by  one  D.  E.  Lyday,  and 
entitled  "Is  Government  Run  to  Enrich  War  Munition  Manufacturers 
At  Expense  of  Producers  of  Food  and  Clothes?"  was  as  vitriolic  an 
antiwar  statement  as  one  could  find.  Lyday  expressed  regret  over  his 
inability  to  join  with  William  G.  McAdoo  in  the  "rhetorical  rhapsody" 
in  behalf  of  "the  wave  of  wealth  being  wafted  to  the  shores  of  Free 
Columbia  by  the  fierce  winds  of  war  now  raging  in  Europe." 

. . .  this  wonderful  prosperity  seems  to  be  confined  to  those  who  are  catering  to  the 
mad  conflict  across  the  seas.  The  powder  trust,  the  manufacturers  of  high  explosives, 
the  steel  trust  who  make  innumerable  war  materials  for  the  destruction  of  human 
life  are  no  doubt  reaping  a  harvest  of  coin,  every  cent  of  which  is  stained  with  the 
red  blood-rust  of  slaughtered  humanity.  These  conditions  have  produced  abundant 
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prosperity  among  the  stock  jobbers,  the  financial  manipulators  of  Wall  Street,  until 
the  late  sessions  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  resemble  the  mad  orgy  of  hungry 
wolves  around  the  bleeding,  dying  buffalo. 

The  stocks  and  bonds  of  these  interests  plainly  show  where  this  wonderful  prosperity 
is  being  distributed ;  but  how  about  the  humble  laborer,  the  quiet  farmer,  who  feeds 
and  clothes  the  world,  and  who  is  assured,  prior  to  every  election,  that  he  is  "The 
Salt  of  the  Earth,"  and  the  "Undisputed  Lord  of  the  Universe,"  whose  interests 
clamorous,  crowding  throngs  of  politicians  of  all  parties  are  just  dying  to  serve? 
Are  their  investments  being  enhanced  in  value  by  this  war?  .  .  .Ask  the  Southern 
cotton  farmer,  who  was  forced  to  sell  his  cotton  at  $30  per  bale,  because  our  Gov- 
ernment just  can't  go  into  the  banking  business  to  help  the  farmer,  but  which 
Government  did  go  into  the  banking  business,  at  that  very  time  by  furnishing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  emergency  currency  to  speculators  through  the  banks  (no 
farmer  could  get  a  dollar  of  it)  to  enable  speculators  to  buy  your  cotton  while  it  was 
cheap ;  and  which  Government  then  immediately  went  into  the  insurance  business  to 
protect  the  speculator  in  shipping  your  $30  per  bale  cotton  to  Europe,  and  insured 
it  for  the  speculator,  at  $70  per  bale;  and  when  two  ships  carrying  it  were  sunk  your 
Government  paid  the  speculators  $70  per  bale  of  your  money  out  of  your  treasury 
for  your  cotton  sold  at  $30  per  bale.60 

Opposition  to  the  national  administration  manifested  itself  in  other 
ways.  Late  in  1915  district  unions  of  the  Texas  Farmers'  Union  peti- 
tioned their  senators  and  congressmen  to  vote  against  the  "Prepared- 
ness Program"  before  Congress.  "We  cannot  understand  how  sensible 
men  can  urge  'Preparedness'  as  a  prevention  of  war  when  all  the  facts 
of  history  contradict  them.  'Preparedness'  means  that  we  are  prepared 
to  fight  and  when  a  man  is  prepared  to  fight  he  is  not  looking  for 
peace. . .  ."51  McCollister  complained  bitterly  about  the  pressure  English 
sympathizers  in  the  East  were  exerting  on  Wilson  to  force  him  to  sever 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  He  also  informed  Senators  Joseph 
E.  Ransdell  and  Robert  F.  Brousard  of  Louisiana  that  the  people  were 
against  war,  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  had  no  business 
sailing  on  ships  flying  the  flags  of  England,  France,  or  Germany,  that 
England's  actions  on  the  high  seas  cost  the  farmers  of  the  South  at 
least  a  billion  dollars,  and  that  if  any  country  was  the  enemy  of  the 
United  States  it  was  England  and  not  Germany.52  Such  pronounced 
sentiments  might  easily  have  created  the  impression  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  pro-German  sentiments  persisted  in  the  South;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  substantiate  such  a  presumption. 

Meanwhile,  Farmers'  Union  spokesmen  coordinated  their  lobbying 
activities  to  increase  their  effectiveness.  Just  how  representative  these 
spokesmen  were  of  farmers'  sentiments  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  men  who  drafted  resolutions  and 
wrote  letters,  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  were  serving 
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other  interests.  These  dextrous  individuals  were  at  odds  with  Charles 
S.  Barrett,  the  president  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union,  who  sup- 
ported the  policies  of  the  Wilson  administration.68 

The  first  step  in  coordinating  their  legislative  program  was  taken 
when  H.  N.  Pope,  the  president  of  the  Texas  Farmers'  Union,  called 
a  conference  of  all  state  Farmers'  Unions  in  the  cotton-growing  areas 
in  New  Orleans.54  Representatives  arrived  from  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Loui- 
siana, and  Alabama,  and  letters  of  approval  received  from  the  presi- 
dents of  the  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  Farmers'  Union;  but 
conspicuously  absent  were  delegates  from  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina.  These  absences,  however,  did  not  deter 
the  formation  of  the  Association  of  State  Presidents  of  the  Farmers' 
Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  whose  professed  aims 
were  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  state  organizations. 

The  more  immediate  objectives  of  the  Association  of  State  Presidents 
were  to  keep  neutral  ports  open  to  cotton  shipments  during  the  war, 
condemn  the  British  for  their  actions  on  the  high  seas,  and  censure 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  and  the  newspapers  for  creating  the  impression  that  the 
cotton  producers  were  reaping  handsome  profits.55 

The  driving  force  behind  the  Association  of  State  Presidents  was 
R.  D.  Bowen,  a  man  who  served  different  masters  at  different  times,  and 
who  meant  different  things  to  different  people.  Bowen  appeared  at 
conventions  of  the  Farmers'  Union  dressed  as  a  poverty-stricken  farmer, 
but  those  who  saw  him  on  other  occasions  in  hotels  and  elsewhere  saw 
an  entirely  different  man.56  While  posing  as  one  dedicated  to  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture,  Bowen  was  in  reality  a  hired  agent  of  the  railroads, 
cotton  brokers,  and  mercantile  and  financial  groups  that  destitute  farm- 
ers had  been  taught  to  hate.  His  official  positions  were  president  of  the 
Northeast  District  Farmers'  Union  of  Texas,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Farmers'  Union  Marketing  and  Traffic  Committee,  but  his  influence 
greatly  transcended  these  seemingly  innocuous  offices.  Bowen  probably 
wrote  more  letters  bearing  the  signature  of  a  Farmers'  Union  official 
than  any  other  man  in  the  organization.  He  authored  resolutions  for 
local  and  state  unions,  and  served  as  a  ghost  writer  for  the  less  literate 
officials  of  the  Farmers'  Union  whom  he  used  as  "front  men."  He  con- 
ferred and  corresponded  with  railroad  executives,  bankers,  large  cotton 
planters,  state  and  federal  officials,  and  even  obtained  railroad  passes 
for  officials  of  the  Farmers'  Union.57 

Little  is  known  about  Bowen  and  his  family  background  other  than 
that  his  father  had  business  interests  in  Florida  and  Texas,  and  that 
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he  also  had  a  brother  William  who  lived  in  Arlington,  Texas,  where  he 
published  and  edited  the  Farmers'  Fireside  and  Bulletin,  which  became 
the  official  organ  of  the  Farmers'  Union  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana, 
and  a  few  other  states.58 

Early  in  1916  the  Marketing  Committee  of  the  Association  of  State 
Presidents  of  the  Farmers'  Union  became  concerned  with  the  Smith- 
Lever  Cotton  Futures  bill  pending  in  Congress,  the  demands  of  the 
railroads  for  higher  rates  on  parcel  post,  and  with  the  means  of  pro- 
moting the  farmers'  export  market. 

The  position  taken  by  this  committee,  especially  on  the  first  two 
proposals,  was  hardly  consistent  with  the  past  actions  of  the  farmers. 
The  Cotton  Futures  bill  of  1916  was  almost  a  reenactment  of  the  Cotton 
Futures  Act  of  1914,  which  had  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court ;  and  to  say  the  least,  it  sounded  strange 
for  the  alleged  representatives  of  the  farmers  to  ask  Congress  to  elimi- 
nate sections  11  and  11A  from  the  proposed  measure  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  the  inalienable  right  of  the  farmer  to  sell  cotton  by  future 
contract  or  otherwise,  at  home  or  abroad.  This  was  not  speaking  the 
language  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  as  it  was  commonly  understood. 
Equally  strange  was  the  recommendation  that  the  railroads  be  granted 
higher  rates  for  carrying  parcel  post  and  the  mails.  However,  the  re- 
quest that  senators,  congressmen,  and  other  government  officials  meet 
with  the  farmers  to  help  find  export  markets  was  consistent  with  past 
performances.59 

Ceaseless  agitation  was  waged  to  eliminate  sections  11  and  11 A  from 
the  Cotton  Futures  bill  of  1916  by  circulating  petitions  among  the 
farmers  and  then  forwarding  them  to  congressmen  and  senators.  Thou- 
sands of  letters  were  written  claiming  that  sections  11  and  11 A  were 
designed  to  aid  the  large  exporters  at  the  expense  of  the  small  pro- 
ducers, and  denying  that  the  Marketing  Committee  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  was  in  collusion  with  the  cotton  exchanges.60 

Asbury  F.  Lever,  the  father  of  the  Cotton  Futures  bill  in  the  House, 
was  convinced  that  Congress  was  within  its  rights  in  considering  the 
proposal  and  in  making  its  recommendations.  ". . .  inasmuch  as  we  sup- 
ply the  world  with  66  per  cent  of  the  cotton,  we  should  also  furnish  the 
standard  of  measurement  upon  which  it  is  sold.  ...  I  am  satisfied  section 
11A  will  force  foreign  exchanges  to  deal  in  our  standard  of  grades  and 
contracts."81  I.  N.  McCollister,  the  chairman  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
Marketing  Committee,  agreed  that  it  would  be  an  admirable  achieve- 
ment to  force  England  to  adopt  our  cotton  grades  and  standards,  but 
felt  it  silly  to  imagine  that  we  could  do  anything  of  the  sort.  McCollister 
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countered  with  the  suggestion  that  ".  . .  this  country  can  force  England 
to  quit  meddling  with  our  mails  and  commerce,  like  it  is  doing  now, . . . 
much  easier  than  we  can  force  England  spinners  to  adopt  our  standards 
and  grades  in  cotton."62 

Lever  not  only  disagreed,  but  bluntly  informed  McCollister:  "...  I 
know  something  of  the  influences  which  have  initiated  this  propaganda 
for  the  elimination  of  section  11.  I  shall  probably  have  something  to 
say  about  these  influences  when  the  bill  is  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  . . .  the  horrible  influence  of  section  11  never  occurred  to  the 
bright  minds  of  the  cotton  trade  until  about  the  assembling  of  Congress 
when  suddenly  somebody  discovered  that  this  section  was  a  great  bur- 
den upon  the  farmer. .  . ."  Section  11  was  "modified  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  legitimate  hedging  against  bona  fide  shipments  of  cotton,  and 
this  modification  of  the  section  meets  every  criticism  that  has  come  to 
me  from  the  handlers  in  the  South."  Lever's  mail  also  indicated  that 
the  men  who  knew  the  cotton  business  were  satisfied  with  section  11, 
"and  no  organized  bodies  of  farmers  had  said  otherwise,  except  as  you 
have  represented  the  farmers  of  Louisiana."63 

Failing  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  delete  sections  11  and  11A 
from  the  Cotton  Futures  bill,  the  Marketing  Committee  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  concentrated  its  activities  on  the  Senate  where  it  accomplished 
its  mission.04  In  mid-May  Senator  Morris  Sheppard  informed  the  lobby- 
ists that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  had  stricken  sections  11 
and  11 A  from  the  measure.65 

Equally  strong  opposition  was  directed  against  the  Adamson  Eight 
Hour  Law  on  the  grounds  that  the  act  would  raise  the  wages  of  railroad 
labor  by  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  saddle  the  shippers  with 
higher  rates.66  William  Bowen,  the  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Farmers' 
Fireside  Bulletin,  carried  an  advertisement  explaining  why  the  Santa 
Fe  system  would  not  obey  the  eight-hour  law  unless  compelled  to  by 
the  highest  court  in  the  country.67  William  Edenborn,  the  president  of 
the  Louisiana  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company,  was  so  impressed  by 
the  coverage  given  the  railroad  owners  that  he  advised  Elisha  Lee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee  of  Railways,  to  reproduce  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  copies  of  an  article  that  had  appeared  in  the 
Farmers'  Fireside  Bulletin.  Edenborn  considered  it  a  wise  move  be- 
cause the  Farmers'  Fireside  Bulletin  was  one  of  the  best  farm  papers  in 
the  Southwest,  and  the  official  paper  of  the  Farmers'  Union  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana.68  This  same  article  impressed  J.  L.  Lancaster, 
the  first  vice-president  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  who 
wrote  the  chairman  of  the  Railway  Executive  Committee:  "The  farmers 
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in  the  South  are,  in  a  conservative  way,  opposing  radical  legislation 
against  the  railway  companies,  and  I  believe  we  can  depend  upon  them 
to  help  us  whenever  they  are  shown  the  railroads  are  in  need  of  assist- 
ance in  securing  a  fair  deal."  J.  W.  Terry  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  informed  Bowen  that  the  Chicago  office  of 
his  company  had  sent  him  a  lot  of  literature  on  the  Adamson  Act,  and 
inquired  if  he  (Bowen)  would  mail  them  to  influential  farmers  if  the 
costs  of  shipment  and  mailing  were  covered.69 

The  Marketing  Committee  of  the  Farmers'  Union  also  worked  fever- 
ishly against  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Morris  Sheppard  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Act.  When  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee appeared  in  Washington  to  oppose  the  proposed  amendment, 
Earle  B.  Mayfield,  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  not  only  ques- 
tioned his  authority  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  but  also 
insisted  that  the  farmers  were  uninformed  on  the  subject  and  that  the 
representations  made  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  were  instigated  by  Bowen 
who  was  employed  by  the  railroads  to  defeat  the  amendment.70  Shep- 
pard contended  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  secure  control  of 
purely  local  rates  for  the  state  railroad  commission,  and  that  the  amend- 
ment had  no  reference  to  interstate  rates.71 

Bowen  worked  in  typical  fashion  to  defeat  the  amendment.  Copies  of 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Farmers'  Union  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  were 
forwarded  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce ;  letters  were 
addressed  to  the  presidents  of  the  Farmers'  Union  in  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  and  Kentucky;  and  a  resolution  prepared  to  cover  state 
unions  that  had  not  as  yet  taken  a  stand  against  the  proposed  amend- 
ment.73 

No  sooner  were  some  of  these  matters  resolved,  but  that  the  South 
was  faced  with  a  labor  problem  that  compared  with  the  great  Negro 
migrations  of  the  post-bellum  years,  and  the  "Great  Exodus"  of  1879. 
After  1915  the  Negroes  began  emigrating  to  Northern  cities  in  un- 
precedented numbers.  The  outbreak  of  the  European  war  seriously 
curtailed  the  inflow  of  immigrants,  at  the  same  time  it  sent  the  demands 
for  munitions,  war  supplies,  and  civilian  needs  to  new  high  levels.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  Northern  industrialists  began  tapping  reser- 
voirs of  Negro  labor,  offering  it  wages  that  were  three  and  four  times 
as  high  as  those  in  the  South ;  and  for  the  first  time  Negroes  began  leav- 
ing rural  communities  in  large  numbers  for  the  cities. 

Stories  in  Northern  Negro  newspapers  stressed  "the  wrongs"  of  the 
South  and  "the  advantages"  of  the  North;  letters  from  relatives  and 
friends  who  were  in  the  North,  and  the  proselytizing  activities  of  labor 
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agents,  sustained  the  mass  exodus,  and  gave  it  a  religious  atmosphere 
that  was  difficult  to  overcome.  Many  Negroes  welcomed  this  escape  from 
the  social  and  economic  hardships  they  knew  in  the  South,  hoping  that 
larger  earnings  in  the  North  would  also  bring  an  end  to  discrimination. 

The  reactions  of  the  newspapers,  commercial  bodies,  large  planters, 
and  civic  leaders  who  saw  a  sizable  segment  of  the  labor  supply  of  the 
South  disappear,  were  instant.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  prohibitive 
taxes  imposed  on  labor  agents,  and  in  some  instances  violence  threat- 
ened; but  these  actions  failed  to  check  the  flight  of  the  Negroes.  The 
more  realistic  Southerners  accepted  these  departures  philosophically; 
wages  in  the  North  had  risen  to  $3,  $4,  and  $5,  while  in  the  South  they 
ranged  from  75  cents  to  a  dollar  per  day.  In  the  boll -weevil  areas,  where 
the  exodus  was  the  greatest,  the  problem  was  one  for  the  employers  or 
landlords  to  solve.  In  these  areas  almost  total  crop  failures  left  the 
tenants  destitute;  and  often  it  was  a  case  of  leaving  or  starving.  No 
drastic  antilabor  agent  laws  or  threats  of  violence  would  remedy  such 
conditions.73 

Prolongation  of  the  European  war  and  the  possible  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  fighting  was  destined  to  influence  the  farm  policy 
makers,  who  prepared  to  increase  the  food  and  fiber  needs  of  the  nation. 
Farmers  in  the  cotton  states  were  urged:  "Make  a  home  garden,  plant 
enough  corn  to  last  the  family  and  live  stock  for  a  year,  raise  sufficient 
oats  and  other  small  grain  to  supplement  the  corn,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sary hay  and  forage  crops  for  the  live  stock,  and  produce  the  meat, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products  required  by  the  family;  and  also  devote 
adequate  attention  to  cotton  as  the  main  money  crop."74 

Shortly  after  the  United  States  declared  war,  a  conference  of  land- 
grant  college  presidents  and  the  state  commissioners  of  agriculture 
assembled  in  St.  Louis;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  asked 
for  extraordinary  powers  to  take  over  the  food  supplies  of  the  nation. 
Wilson  reiterated  his  faith  in  the  principle  of  free  competition,  but 
European  experiences  had  convinced  him  of  the  need  of  taking  quick 
action ;  hence,  he  asked  ". .  .  for  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  cate- 
gory of  foodstuffs  from  the  raw  state  to  the  finished  article. .  . ."  Food 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  individual  rights  or  the  ability  to  buy,  but 
part  of  the  larger  question  of  sharing  with  our  Allies  who  had  relatively 
small  stocks  on  hand.75 

As  soon  as  reports  circulated  of  congressional  intentions  to  regulate 
the  prices  of  various  commodities,  including  cotton,  the  Bowen  group 
reacted  and  reacted  quickly.  On  April  20  Bowen  sent  "day  letters"  to 
the  presidents  of  the  state  farmers'  unions  stating  that  a  movement, 
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inspired  by  the  cotton  interests  and  New  York  (presumably  Wall 
Street),  was  afoot  to  have  the  federal  government  fix  a  maximum 
price  on  the  grounds  that  at  current  prices  cotton  was  yielding  a  profit 
in  excess  of  200  per  cent  beyond  the  cost  of  production.  These  men  were 
urged  to  wire  protests  to  their  senators  and  congressmen,  and  follow 
them  up  with  strong  letters.79 

Little  time  was  lost  in  acting.  On  May  14  Farmers'  Union  delegates 
from  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  resolved  that  "If  the 
Government  is  going  to  fix  prices  on  farm  commodities  we  demand  that 
they  fix  a  minimum  price  for  a  period  of  years  and  that  the  organized 
farmers  be  permitted  to  nominate  a  majority  of  the  board  that  will  fix 
those  prices,  and  that  no  special  tax  be  placed  on  farm  products  and 
that  we  be  granted  a  hearing  on  any  of  these  propositions."77  Senator 
Thomas  P.  Gore  of  Oklahoma,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  wrote  Bowen  that  this  agitation  was  calculated  "to 
break  the  price  of  farm  products  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers. . .  .  The 
farmer  rarely  ever  has  an  inning  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  he  shall 
not  be  deprived  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  his  inning  or  the  legitimate 
prices  warranted  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  this  situa- 
tion. . .  :m 

The  Lever  Food  Control  bill,  which  sought  to  promote  the  national 
defense  of  the  nation  by  encouraging  the  production,  conserving  the 
supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food  and  fuel,  was  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  House.79  Congressman  Tom  Heflin  of 
Alabama  was  eloquent  in  his  defense  of  the  powers  proposed  for  the 
President,  and  in  summarizing  all  that  he  had  done  for  the  farmers. 
Said  Heflin: 

You  are  willing  to  put  the  boys ...  at  the  command  of  the  Chief  of  our  Army  and 
Navy,  but  when  he  [the  President]  manifests  concern  about  the  food  supply  for  the 
Army  and  the  people  some  gentlemen  become  exceedingly  nervous. . . .  Why,  gentle- 
men, are  you  afraid  to  trust  the  President?  Look  at  the  good-roads  measure  that  we 
put  through  Congress  under  his  leadership,  the  building  of  highways  through  the 
country  out  into  the  rural  districts  to  the  homes  and  firesides  of  the  farmers.  Take 
the  Federal  reserve  act.  It  contains  the  first  recognition  of  the  farmers'  land  for  loan 
purposes  by  national  banks.  You  could  not  borrow  money  at  a  national  bank  on  your 
land  until  President  Wilson  signed  the  bill  that  gave  you  that  right.  The  farmer 
could  not  borrow  money  at  a  national  bank  on  his  staple  products  until  the  bill 
became  a  law.  The  farmers  of  this  land  begged  for  an  opportunity  to  buy  homes  and 
farms  for  themselves  and  families,  and  President  Wilson  urged  us  to  pass  the  rural- 
credits  bill  to  give  to  the  farmers  long-time  loans  at  a  cheap  rate  of  interest.  All  this 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  done  for  the  farmers  of  the  country. . .  .80 

But  Heflin  was  equally  vigorous  in  opposing  government  regulation 
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of  cotton  prices.  The  farmer  was  producing  cotton  under  the  greatest 
of  difficulties,  and  at  tremendous  cost;  and  Heflin  warned:  ".  . .  if  you 
can  not  give  him  your  sympathy  and  goodwill,  be  just  and  patriotic 
enough  to  let  him  alone."81 

Opposition  in  the  Senate  was  vociferous  and  came  from  various 
quarters:  it  was  clear  that  the  Lever  bill  would  never  pass  in  its  original 
form.  Manufacturers  protested  because  they  feared  the  federal  govern- 
ment might  take  over  their  factories;  distillers  objected  because  they 
expected  to  be  cut  off  from  their  grain  supplies ;  and  the  cotton  growers 
were  extremely  unhappy  over  the  prospects  of  having  the  government 
fix  the  price  of  their  staple.  At  one  stage  Senator  Gore  referred  to  the 
bill  as  ". . .  the  sweepings  of  all  the  acts  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
and  their  orders  in  council;  it  is  the  sweepings  of  the  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  and  the  orders  of  the  British  privy  council.  They  have  been 
strung  together  like  a  string  of  beads  in  this  bill,  without  reference  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  without  reference  to  the  situ- 
ation in  the  United  States."83 

Perhaps  the  attitude  of  a  large  segment  of  the  cotton-growing  South 
was  expressed  by  the  joint  resolution  passed  in  July,  1917,  by  the 
Georgia  legislature,  which  was  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  federal 
government  refused  to  aid  the  producers  a  few  years  earlier  when  they 
needed  help.  It  was  "absolutely  unfair,  unjust,  and  inequitable  for  the 
Government  to  control  the  higher  prices  of  cotton  unless  it  will  aid  the 
farmers  when  in  distress  and  fix  a  minimum,  remunerative,  and  profit- 
able price  above  the  cost  of  production."83 

After  considerable  debate,  the  Senate  finally  passed  the  Lever  bill, 
which  provided  for  the  control  of  food,  fuel,  and  fertilizers,  and  the 
exercise  of  limited  licensing  powers.  Most  Senate  changes  were  elimi- 
nated in  conference,  except  the  provisions  for  fertilizers  and  fuel  con- 
trol.81 

The  drift  toward  federal  action  to  promote  and  protect  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  was  apparent  before  the  federal  government  declared 
war  against  Germany.  And  the  Wilson  administration,  in  which  con- 
gressmen and  senators  from  the  South  played  such  a  prominent  role, 
responded  more  favorably  than  any  previous  administration  to  the 
demands  of  the  agriculturalists.  Whether  Congress  would  have  reacted 
in  as  favorable  a  fashion,  had  not  the  European  war  broken  out  in  1914, 
may  be  open  to  question.  But  beyond  question  is  the  fact  that  Congress, 
as  yet  unprepared  to  influence  the  price  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  was 
quite  willing  to  make  the  farmers  bigger  and  better  producers. 


Chapter  XV 

BUSINESS  AGRARIANISM  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 

The  problems  of  postwar  readjustment  were  destined  to  arouse  the 
agriculturalists  of  the  South  as  they  had  been  after  the  last  war.  Like 
the  Middle  Westerners,  they,  too,  were  gravely  concerned  with  the 
anticipated  drop  in  farm  prices,  foreign  competition,  finding  new 
markets,  establishing  cheaper  and  newer  sources  of  credit,  building  a 
more  efficient  marketing  system,  and  eliciting  the  support  of  the  federal 
government.  But  unlike  the  Middle  Westerners,  the  Southerners,  espe- 
cially the  cotton  growers,  were  not  plagued  with  overproduction  and 
low  prices  over  as  extended  a  period  of  time.  As  a  result,  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  made  slight  progress 
in  the  South ;  and  the  Nonpartisan  League,  except  for  a  flurry  of  short- 
lived activity  in  Texas  and  neighboring  Oklahoma,  made  even  less 
headway.  Southerners  gave  token  or  varying  degrees  of  support  to  the 
"farm  bloc,"  the  McNary-Haugen  movements,  and  the  cooperative  mar- 
keting of  cotton  and  tobacco;  while  the  cotton  cooperatives  gave  and 
received  generous  assistance  from  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  its  heroic 
but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  declining  prices.  By  1932- 
1933  many,  if  not  most,  Southerners  were  prepared  psychologically  to 
accept  a  program  of  federal  action  that  embodied  some  of  the  principles 
of  relief  advocated  by  the  organized  farm  groups  of  the  past. 

In  certain  respects,  the  cotton  South  found  itself  in  an  enviable  posi- 
tion after  the  war.  The  cotton  producers  had  benefited  from  high  war- 
time prices  and  were  spared  from  the  excesses  of  overproduction  that 
normally  accompany  such  periods  of  crisis  and  transition.  The  price  of 
cotton  rose  from  a  five-year  average  of  12.4  cents  a  pound  to  28.4  in 
November,  1918,  while  the  annual  production  of  the  staple  was  lower 
than  it  was  before  the  war.  This  favorable  price  and  production  re- 
lationship is  attributed  to  the  labor  shortages  of  the  war  years,  the  boll 
weevil,  and  the  favorable  prices  commanded  by  other  crops  such  as  corn 
which  attracted  producers  who  might  otherwise  have  raised  cotton.1 
These  conditions  persisted  during  the  postwar  years;  the  crop  of  1919 
was  slightly  larger  than  the  short  crop  of  1909 ;  whereas  the  crop  of 
1921,  much  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  boll  weevil,  was  the 
shortest  on  record  since  1895.2  Except  for  the  price  break  in  1920-1921, 
both  cotton  and  tobacco  held  satisfactory  price  levels  until  1925,  as 
table  3  indicates. 

Despite  their  favorable  position,  the  cotton  growers  were  haunted  by 
fears  of  foreign  competition  and  low  prices.  Normally,  high  prices 
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TABLE  3 
Production  and  Prices  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco,  1909-1932 


Cotton' 

Tobaccob 

Year 

Production 
(bales) 

Average 
price 

Production 
(1,000  lbs.) 

Average 
price 

1909 

10,005,000 
11,609,000 
15,694,000 
13,703,000 
14,153,000 
16,112,000 
11,172,000 
11,448,000 
11,284,000 
12,018,000 
11,411,000 
13,429,000 
7,945,000 
9,755,000 
10,140,000 
13,630,000 
16,105,000 
17,978,000 
12,956,000 
14,477,000 
14,825,000 
13,932,000 
17,097,000 
13,003,000 

13.52 

13.96 

9.65 

11.50 

12.47 

7.35 

11.22 

17.36 

27.09 

28.88 

35.34 

15.89 

17.00 

22.88 

28.69 

22.91 

19.61 

12.47 

20.19 

17.98 

16.78 

9.46 

5.66 

6.52 

1,053,818 
1,142,320 

940,935 
1,117,415 

991,605 
1,036,745 
1,157,425 
1,206,785 
1,325,530 
1,444,505 
1,444,206 
1,509,212 
1,004,928 
1,254,304 
1,517,583 
1,244,928 
1,376,008 
1,289,272 
1,211,311 
1,373,214 
1,532,625 
1,648,229 
1,564,487 
1,017,317 

10.1 

1910 

9.3 

1911 

9.3 

1912 

10.7 

1913 

12.8 

1914 

9.7 

1915 

9.0 

1916 

14.8 

1917 

24.0 

1918 

27.9 

1919 

31.2 

1920 

17.3 

1921 

19.5 

1922 

22.8 

1923 

19.0 

1924 

19.0 

1925 

16.8 

1926 

17.9 

1927 

20.7 

1928 

20.0 

1929 

18.3 

1930 

12.8 

1931 

1932 

8.2 
10.5 

aU.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1789-1945  (Washington,  1949), 
p.  108. 

bU.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Statistics,  1937  (Washington,  1937),  pp.  121-122. 


stimulated  production;  and  although  this  was  kept  in  check  in  this 
country,  there  were  apprehensions  that  important  new  areas  of  pro- 
duction would  emerge  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  These  fears  were 
heightened  by  the  presence  in  the  United  States  of  representatives  from 
Russia,  China,  Japan,  India,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Peru,  the  British 
colonies  in  Africa,  and  other  nations  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
American  cotton  industry,  and  by  the  fact  that  American  cotton  ex- 
perts were  being  employed  in  foreign  nations,  and  large  quantities  of 
American  seeds  were  purchased  for  use  abroad.  Americans  who  were 
hounded  by  these  thoughts  of  foreign  competition  believed  that  the  best 
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way  they  could  meet  it  was  by  raising  a  higher  quality  staple  at  a  lower 
cost.8 

When  the  first  effects  of  the  postwar  deflation  struck  the  nation  dur- 
ing 1920  and  1921,  the  worst  fears  of  the  producers  were  confirmed; 
cotton  prices  dropped  from  the  average  high  level  of  35.34  in  1919  to 
15.89  in  1920  and  17.00  in  1921.  The  growers  might  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  the  consumers  with  respect  to  the  prices  they  received,  but  not 
with  respect  to  their  costs  of  production.  When  the  price  of  cotton  was 
rising  and  the  prospects  of  its  climbing  to  still  higher  levels  appeared 
good,  the  growers  contracted  to  pay  more  for  labor,  fertilizer,  and 
machinery  on  the  presumption  that  the  high  price  level  would  be  main- 
tained. 

Higher  costs  were  an  inevitable  counterpart  of  rising  prices.  Before 
the  war,  costs  rose  gradually ;  but  during  1917, 1918, 1919,  and  the  early 
part  of  1920,  sharp  increases  carried  the  weighted  average  index  of 
costs  to  about  225  per  cent  of  the  1910-1914  average.  During  1918  the 
average  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  cotton  was  22  cents,  or  approxi- 
mately 85  per  cent  of  the  price.  During  1919,  the  costs  averaged  about 
35  cents  a  pound,  and  farm  prices  were  a  fraction  of  a  cent  higher ;  still 
half  the  producers  were  unable  to  meet  their  costs.  When  the  crop  of 
1920  was  planted,  prices  and  costs  were  still  high ;  and  the  producers 
made  no  effort  to  cut  their  expenses.  But  while  the  crop  was  growing, 
the  price  was  declining,  which  meant  that  a  crop  produced  at  a  high 
cost  was  to  be  sold  at  a  lower  price.  During  1921,  wages  and  material 
costs  were  lower,  but  not  low  enough  to  counteract  the  effects  of  a  large 
carry-over  from  the  previous  year  and  a  dull  market.4 

From  June  to  December,  1920,  the  demand  for  cotton  dropped  by 
more  than  40  per  cent,  which  was  sharper  than  the  drop  in  general 
business  activities.  It  was  the  industrial  depression  and  the  lack  of 
buyers  willing  to  take  cotton  off  the  market  and  carry  it  for  future  use 
that  forced  the  farm  price  to  fall  from  37.5  cents  a  pound  in  April, 
1920,  to  9.8  cents  a  pound  in  March,  1921.5 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  was  unable  to  recover  its  export  mar- 
ket. During  1920-1921  cotton  exports  from  the  United  States  declined 
by  nearly  50  per  cent.  France,  Italy,  and  other  western  European 
countries  which  normally  imported  about  two-thirds  of  their  cotton 
from  the  United  States  were  unable  to  pay  the  high  price  commanded 
by  our  staple  and  turned  to  other  markets.  A  similar  situation  prevailed 
in  Germany  and  the  central  European  and  Scandinavian  countries.0 

Fortunately,  the  postwar  depression  for  the  cotton  growers  was 
shorter-lived  than  it  was  for  the  producers  of  other  crops  and  the  gen- 
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eral  business  community.  The  demand  for  cotton  began  increasing  in 
January,  1921,  and  was  very  marked,  whereas  the  recovery  in  business 
activity  began  in  August  and  was  more  gradual.  By  1923-1924  the 
demand  had  reached  a  high  level;  and  with  the  supplies  short,  prices 
seemed  destined  to  remain  high.  Especially  significant  was  the  recap- 
ture of  a  large  segment  of  the  foreign  market.7 

When  the  depression  struck  during  1920,  the  cotton  producers  were 
forced  to  rely  on  old  relief  formulas  in  the  hope  of  working  their  way 
out  of  the  crisis.  There  was  no  radical  departure  from  past  practices ; 
what  changes  occurred  were  ones  of  elaborating  on  and  implementing 
old  principles,  and  of  reshaping  and  redirecting  the  course  that  private 
and  governmental  assistance  was  going  to  take. 

The  farmers  and  their  leaders  girded  themselves  for  action ;  as  early 
as  1920  three  organizations  began  bidding  for  the  support  of  the  South- 
ern producers.  The  American  Cotton  Association,  basically  an  educa- 
tional and  policy-suggesting  body,  reflected  a  revival  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  old  Southern  Cotton  Association ;  the  Farm  Labor  Union,  a  grass- 
roots organization  that  emerged  in  Texas  and  attempted  to  spread  east- 
ward in  the  fashion  of  the  Texas  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  Farmers' 
Union,  was  committed  to  an  occupational  program  of  action;  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  largely  a  product  of  the  Middle 
West,  hoped  to  weld  the  farmers  of  all  sections  of  the  country  into  the 
major  national  organization  of  the  day.8 

For  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  the  Farm  Bureau  was  going  to  muster 
as  much  support  in  the  South  as  in  the  Middle  West.  Delegates  from  six 
Southern  states  attended  the  Chicago  convention  of  November  12-14, 
1920,  and  registered  their  preference  for  an  educational  instead  of  the 
business  or  economic  organization  preferred  by  the  Middle  Westerners. 
James  W.  Morton  of  G-eorgia,  a  member  of  the  first  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  J.  S.  Crenshaw  of 
Kentucky,  the  national  treasurer,  were  the  only  Southerners  honored 
with  national  offices.  By  August  1,  1921,  state-wide  organizations  ap- 
peared in  nine  of  the  Southern  states.9 

The  states  of  Texas  and  Georgia  were  among  the  first  to  enroll  large 
numbers  of  farmers  in  the  ranks  of  the  new  organization.  In  Texas,  the 
Farm  Bureau  was  organized  early  in  1920  and  boasted  a  membership 
of  30,000  within  a  year  after  its  launching;  and  late  in  1921  it  claimed 
70,000  members  scattered  throughout  130  counties.  The  Georgia  Farm 
Bureau  was  organized  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  seems  to  have  gotten  off  to  an  auspicious  beginning.  A 
representative  of  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau  and  Extension  Service 
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helped  promote  its  membership  drive,  but  the  service  program  proved 
disappointing  and  interest  lagged.  Once  this  decline  set  in,  the  Farm 
Bureau  ceased  functioning  as  a  state  organization ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  early  1930's  that  efforts  were  made  to  reactivate  it.10 

Among  the  longest-lived  and  most  active  of  the  farm  bureaus  in  the 
South  was  that  in  Tennessee.  An  outgrowth  of  the  County  Councils  of 
Agriculture,  the  first  of  which  was  organized  in  Blount  County  in  1919 
and  others  in  west  and  middle  Tennessee,  these  County  Councils  feder- 
ated into  a  state  body  under  the  name  of  the  Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  The  Tennessee  organization  must  have  fared  better  than 
most  state  bodies  because  in  1932  it  was  one  of  the  few  farm  bureaus  in 
the  South  that  paid  dues  to  the  national  organization  •  although  small, 
the  amount  was  more  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  farm  bureaus  in  the 
South  combined.11 

Alabama,  the  home  state  of  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  who  subsequently 
became  a  powerful  figure  in  state  and  national  farm  bureau  circles, 
showed  an  interest  in  the  movement  as  early  as  January,  1921,  when 
the  director  of  the  Extension  Service  called  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  farm  bureau.  It  was  resolved  in  this  meeting  that  "the 
greatest  need  of  agriculture  was  for  a  clean,  non-partisan,  non-sec- 
tarian, non-political,  business  organization"  that  would  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers,  reduce  production  costs,  and  promote  more 
efficient  methods  of  marketing.  By  the  end  of  1921,  at  least  36  of  the 
67  counties  in  Alabama  were  organized ;  and  by  July,  1923,  a  member- 
ship of  21,000  was  claimed  in  the  state.  During  its  first  fifteen  years, 
the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  sponsored  at  least  eight  business  associa- 
tions having  to  do  with  everything  from  cotton  to  watermelons ;  they 
also  sponsored  legislation  to  protect  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
state.13 

Still  another  long-lived  organization  that  underwent  periodic  re- 
organization was  the  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Chartered 
in  1922  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  the  Mississippi  Federation  really 
dates  back  to  1921.  Initiative  in  organizing  the  county  farm  bureaus 
was  undertaken  by  the  Extension  Service  of  Mississippi  A  &  M 
College,  and  by  July,  1923,  a  series  of  business  organizations  appeared 
in  forty-three  counties.  The  aims  of  the  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  were 
twofold:  (1)  to  foster  cooperative  marketing  associations  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  and  (2)  to  encourage  the  cooperative  purchasing  of  supplies 
and  other  needs  of  the  farmers.13 

The  failure  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  make  as 
much  headway  as  was  expected  in  the  South  may  be  attributed  to  the 
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preference  for  a  Southern  organization  sponsoring  a  program  designed 
for  Southerners,  who  were  primarily  concerned  with  cotton  and  to- 
bacco. In  this  respect  the  Southerners  displayed  considerable  foresight 
and  ingenuity ;  they  launched  a  program  of  their  own  with  a  minimum 
of  assistance  from  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Not  until 
O'Neal,  an  ardent  life-long  Democrat,  became  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  1931,  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933  became  law,  was  the  Farm  Bureau  to  make  serious  inroads 
into  the  agricultural  communities  of  the  South. 

A  rival  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  various  cotton  coop- 
eratives was  the  Farm  Labor  Union.  Under  the  leadership  of  M.  W. 
Fitzwater,  a  farmer  living  near  Bonham,  Texas,  a  small  group  of 
farmers  met  on  October  30,  1920,  in  the  Fannin  County  courthouse  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  this  organization.  With  marketing  as  its  major 
objective,  the  Farm  Labor  Union  appealed  to  the  same  kind  of  farmer 
that  would  have  joined  the  Farmers'  Alliance  or  the  Farmers'  Union 
at  an  earlier  date.  Its  preamble  reiterated  the  battle  cry  of  the  older 
movements: 

We  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  who  produce  the  farm  products  for  every  living 
creature,  and  without  which  no  one  could  survive  from  the  inmate  of  the  county 
infirmary  to  the  king  in  his  palace,  are  and  have  been  slaves  for  years  of  the  manu- 
facturers, the  gamblers,  and  the  speculators  of  every  type  who  have  priced  their 
products  of  our  labor  and  have  taken  it  from  us  at  their  own  price  and  at  their 
will,  allowing  us  but  a  scant  living;  thus  bringing  tenantry,  illiteracy  and  misery 
to  us  while  enriching  themselves  and  filling  their  coffers  with  the  wealth  that  rightly 
belongs  to  the  producers.14 

Appealing  chiefly  to  older  farmers  who  furnished  the  corps  of  organ- 
izers, the  Farm  Labor  Union  eventually  won  the  support  of  many 
younger  tenants  and  small  owners.  Except  for  a  loose  affiliation  with 
organized  labor,  the  organization  boasted  of  a  membership  comprised 
exclusively  of  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  of  a  program  that  emerged  "from 
the  grass  roots  and  the  forks  of  the  creek"  instead  of  "a  ready-made 
plan  handed  down  to  us  by  the  pavement  farmers."  With  "cost  of  pro- 
duction plus  a  profit"  as  its  slogan,  the  Farm  Labor  Union  spread  into 
parts  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Florida.  Its  membership  claims  fluctuated  from  45,000  in  1921  to 
160,000  in  1925;  but  by  1926  the  organization  was  in  a  decadent  state.15 

The  Farm  Labor  Union  declined  because  of  the  rise  in  cotton  prices, 
an  unstable  membership  comprised  of  many  tenants  who  moved  an- 
nually, the  failure  to  develop  an  efficient  marketing  and  purchasing 
program,  and  a  diminishing  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  members  who 
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expected  more  than  they  received.  Basic  to  its  collapse  was  the  failure 
of  the  marketing  program.18 

By  all  odds  the  most  significant  of  the  immediate  postwar  organiza- 
tions to  emerge  in  the  South  was  the  American  Cotton  Association. 
Psychologically  and  philosophically  the  ACA  had  much  more  in  com- 
mon with  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  than  with  the  Farm 
Labor  Union ;  and  since  it  sponsored  a  program  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Farm  Bureau,  it  naturally  appealed  to  the  same  kind  of  farmer. 

It  was  the  apprehensiveness  of  the  leaders  of  the  old  Southern  Cotton 
Association  over  the  future  of  cotton  prices  and  their  determination  to 
act  when  the  crisis  developed  that  brought  the  ACA  into  existence." 
These  men  had  watched  the  cotton  market  during  the  war  years  and  the 
early  months  of  the  peace,  and  suspected  that  prices  would  decline. 
When  the  price  dropped  from  35  cents  a  pound  in  September,  1918,  to 
26  cents  in  February,  1919,  they  proposed  an  association  of  growers, 
bankers,  merchants,  warehousemen,  and  others  interested  in  protecting 
economic  interests  of  the  South.18 

The  ACA  acquired  the  distinction  of  being  organized  in  May,  1919, 
when  the  price  of  middling  %-inch  spot  cotton  rose  to  29  cents  on  the 
New  Orleans  market,  and  of  being  active  at  a  time  when  prices  reached 
the  highest  level  since  Civil  War  days.  The  Oklahoma  Cotton  Growers' 
Association,  reputedly  the  first  large-scale  marketing  association  to  ap- 
pear after  the  war,  was  organized  in  1920  when  spot  cotton  was  selling 
for  41  cents  a  pound  on  the  New  Orleans  market. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  the  ACA  was  to  establish  a  better  bal- 
ance between  production  and  distribution.  It  proposed  to  accomplish 
this  by  launching  a  cotton  acreage  and  diversification  program,  build- 
ing new  warehouses  and  enlarging  old  ones  for  storage  purposes, 
finding  new  transportation  facilities,  collecting  crop  and  market  infor- 
mation at  home  and  abroad,  and  disseminating  this  among  the  growers. 
But  it  appears  that  it  was  the  acreage  reduction  program  that  it  wanted 
to  prosecute  with  greatest  vigor.19 

This  quest  for  marketing  reform  was  nothing  new  among  the  farmers. 
We  have  already  observed  that  cotton  producers  had  organized  them- 
selves into  various  associations  as  early  as  the  1870's  to  obtain  relief 
from  low  prices.  Several  of  these  associations  embraced  the  entire 
cotton-growing  region;  and  many  more  were  local  in  character,  and 
limited  in  influence.  Some  were  short-lived,  and  others  functioned  with 
some  degree  of  success  for  longer  periods  of  time.  Most  early  associa- 
tions were  basically  interested  in  controlling  the  price  of  cotton,  and 
secondarily  in  better  marketing.  After  a  few  years  of  operation,  officials 
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recognized  their  limitations  either  because  the  objectives  were  unattain- 
able or  their  methods  of  operation  were  poorly  conceived  and  executed. 
Despite  the  reverses,  these  earlier  associations  contributed  indirectly  to 
the  formation  of  the  cooperative  associations  that  appeared  during 
the  1920's.20 

It  was  hardly  surprising  that  the  reformist  demands  aroused  interest, 
and  several  marketing  associations  were  formed  before  the  end  of  1919. 
On  April  12,  1920,  delegates  from  every  cotton-growing  state,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  state  agricultural  col- 
leges, the  state  departments  of  agriculture,  and  other  interested  agen- 
cies assembled  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
ACA.  Originally,  the  leaders  proposed  organizing  the  entire  cotton 
South  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  old  Southern  Cotton  Associa- 
tion ;  but  little  time  was  lost  before  the  convention  was  stampeded  into 
adopting  a  radically  different  program.  This  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
one  Aaron  Sapiro,  who  was  destined  to  become  the  most  persuasive 
spokesman  of  centralized  commodity  marketing  associations  that  the 
nation  has  ever  produced.21 

Sapiro  had  a  magnetic  effect  on  the  Montgomery  convention.  He  was 
a  lawyer,  an  effective  platform  speaker,  a  quick  thinker,  and  an  elo- 
quent salesman  who  had  climbed  from  the  depths  of  poverty  to  the  pin- 
nacles of  national  prominence  at  a  time  when  society  was  ready  to 
bestow  its  greatest  laurels  on  such  individuals-.  Sapiro's  activities  began 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  spread  eastward.  He  helped  organize  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  growers  in  the  South,  wheat  farmers  in  the  Middle  West, 
broom-corn  producers  in  Maine  and  Minnesota,  and  grain  growers  in 
Canada ;  but  his  greatest  triumphs  occurred  in  the  South  where  he  won 
a  strangely  fascinating  hold  over  the  producers,  who  temporarily  were 
convinced  that  he  must  have  had  an  evangelical  mission  to  safeguard 
their  interests.22 

Sapiro  apparently  came  to  Montgomery  by  accident  after  receiving 
a  casual  invitation  from  an  assistant  secretary.  On  discovering  that  he 
was  not  on  the  program,  on  the  eve  of  the  convention  he  assembled  an 
informal  meeting  of  the  delegates  and  presented  his  plan  of  organizing 
the  cotton  growers. 

The  "Sapiro  plan,"  which  for  the  most  part  was  a  composite  of  prac- 
tices popularized  by  the  California  cooperatives,  was  essentially  this.  A 
successful  cooperative  association  was  one  organized  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  commodity,  i.e.,  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat;  and  membership  was  re- 
stricted to  actual  growers  who  exercised  democratic  control.  Delivery 
to  the  association  was  assured  by  signing  the  members  to  binding,  long- 
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term  contracts ;  the  crop  was  pooled  by  grades ;  and  the  returns  to  the 
farmers  were  based  on  the  annual  average  price  obtained  by  the  pool  to 
which  they  contributed.  The  best  available  experts  were  to  be  hired  for 
all  technical  positions,  and  business  methods  employed  at  all  times.  The 
crop  was  to  be  marketed  on  an  orderly  basis  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
duction period,  instead  of  being  dumped  on  the  market  during  the 
harvest  season ;  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  it  had  to  be  controlled  to  in- 
fluence prices  and  maintain  low  overhead  costs. 

Once  the  Montgomery  convention  assembled,  Sapiro  was  invited  to 
appear  before  the  committee  on  cooperative  marketing  and  present  his 
plan  in  detail;  and  after  a  conference  of  several  hours,  a  report  was 
prepared.  Once  this  report  was  presented  to  the  delegates,  Sapiro  was 
permitted  to  address  the  convention ;  and  in  a  brilliant  two-hour  plat- 
form performance  he  literally  demolished  all  opposition. 

As  a  result  the  report  was  accepted  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  prominent  cotton  men  Was  appointed  to  study  the  "Sapiro 
plan"  in  detail,  and  other  plans  that  were  submitted.  Out  of  these  dis- 
cussions emerged  two  clearly  defined  schools  of  marketing  thought:  one 
embodied  in  the  Sapiro  plan,  and  the  other  in  a  combination  of  the  so- 
called  Duggar,  Jordan,  and  Felsenthal  plans.  Those  favoring  the  latter 
proposal  found  the  "iron-clad"  contract  feature  in  the  Sapiro  plan 
highly  objectionable,  preferring  instead  to  build  the  local  association 
around  the  gin,  the  warehouse,  or  the  local  market.  They  saw  the  wisdom 
of  grouping  the  locals  into  state  or  national  units,  but  believed  in  plac- 
ing actual  control  in  the  locals ;  centralized  control  of  sales  with  local 
branches  and  iron-clad  contracts,  on  the  other  hand,  was  considered 
preposterous.  Indications  are  that  the  committee  was  to  submit  a  report 
pursuing  the  lines  of  reasoning  proposed  by  Duggar,  Jordan,  and 
Felsenthal. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no  serious  efforts  were  made  to 
organize  locals  in  accordance  with  the  committee  recommendations,  be- 
cause the  Sapiro  philosophy  of  organization  was  sweeping  the  country. 
In  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Mississippi  preparations  had  already  begun 
for  the  launching  of  centralized  commodity  associations  with  "iron- 
clad" contracts;  and  within  the  next  few  years  cotton  and  tobacco 
growers  in  other  states  were  to  follow  suit.23 

By  this  time  the  cooperative  movement  in  the  South,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  nation,  was  on  the  threshold  of  its  greatest  expansion. 
Much  of  this  stimulus  was  furnished  indirectly  by  the  contemporary 
general  organizations  of  farmers,  the  independent  commodity  associa- 
tions, and  the  numerous  locals.  During  the  war  the  more  aggressive 
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commodity  groups  entered  into  highly  centralized  marketing  opera- 
tions, crop  contracts,  pooling  and  storage  arrangements,  and  furthered 
collective  bargaining  on  a  regional  and  industry-wide  basis.24  Research 
in  cotton  marketing  was  intensified.  Cotton  grades  were  established 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Cotton  Futures  acts  of  1914  and  1916,  and 
the  Cotton  Standards  Act  of  1923.25  In  1917  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Texas  A  &  M  College  entered  into  a  work- 
ing agreement  to  aid  local  organizations  in  finding  better  local  markets; 
and  considerable  interest  was  shown  in  the  Scott  Cotton  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Scott,  Arkansas,  which  was  comprised  of  twenty-four  Arkan- 
sas farmers  who  controlled  30,000  acres  and  who  probably  organized 
"the  first  real  cotton-marketing  cooperative  in  the  country."26  Even 
more  extensive  was  the  investigation  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas.27 By  1921  at  least  eighty-five  local  associations,  growing  out  of 
the  agreement  between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Texas  A  &  M  College,  were  in  operation.28 

During  the  early  1920's  most  state  legislatures  passed  laws  that  were 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  future  of  the  cooperative  movement.  We 
have  it  from  one  Texan  that  the  Texas  Cooperative  Marketing  Law  of 
1921  was  adopted  with  minor  modifications  by  at  least  thirty-five  states; 
but  perhaps  the  best  expression  of  the  effort  to  codify  the  legal  experi- 
ences of  the  cooperatives  was  provided  by  the  Bingham  Cooperative 
Marketing  Act  of  Kentucky  in  1922.  This  legislation,  according  to 
Sapiro,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  marketing  national  products 
such  as  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  or  potatoes,  because  hitherto  a  marketing 
contract  in  one  state  was  unenforceable  in  another.29 

The  enactment  of  state  cooperative  marketing  statutes  of  a  broadly 
similar  character  opened  up  a  new  and,  in  many  respects,  a  dishearten- 
ing chapter  in  marketing  reform.  These  statutes  provided  for  "iron- 
clad" contracts  which  bound  the  producers  to  deliver  their  crops  to 
their  associations  for  a  period  of  years,  in  extreme  cases  for  as  long  as 
ten  years ;  and  instructed  the  courts  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, not  merely  by  the  payment  of  damages  in  cases  of  violation,  but 
through  orders  of  specific  performance.  The  net  result  was  that  in  many 
communities  where  thousands  of  farmers  signed  such  contracts  and 
then  violated  them,  the  cooperative  movement  suffered  serious  setbacks 
from  which  it  never  fully  recovered.30 

More  far-reaching  in  effect  were  the  congressional  measures.  An  act 
of  1921  revived  the  War  Finance  Corporation  with  a  capital  of  $500,- 
000,000  to  promote  the  orderly  marketing  of  farm  products,  and  placed 
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credit  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  cooperatives.81  Passage  of  the 
Capper- Volstead  Act  of  1922  removed  doubts  regarding  the  legality  of 
cooperative  associations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  gave  the  co- 
operatives a  solid  basis  on  which  to  build,  and  helped  bring  into  exist- 
ence "a  tri-state  organization  for  certain  types  of  tobacco,  eleven  state 
cotton  associations  federated  into  a  single  American  Cotton  Growers' 
Exchange,  and  a  dozen  state  wheat  growers'  associations  (which) 
undertook  to  form  a  national  wheat  marketing  organization  . . .  capable 
of  virtually  naming  the  price  of  this  commodity."32  The  Intermediate 
Credits  Act  of  1923  supplied  credit  for  periods  ranging  from  six  months 
to  five  years  for  production  and  marketing  purposes.83 

From  1921  to  1929  most  of  the  cotton  of  the  cooperatives  was  handled 
by  sixteen  large-scale  associations.  Besides  these  there  were  the  local 
cooperatives,  about  ninety  cooperative  gin  associations,  warehouses,  and 
compress  associations.  The  farmers  of  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina 
marketed  a  larger  percentage  of  their  crop  through  cooperatives  than 
did  the  producers  of  the  other  states. 

The  trend  toward  mergers  and  combinations,  which  characterized 
manufacturing,  industry,  transportation,  and  finance,  manifested  it- 
self in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  cotton.  Whereas  in  1915  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  listed  213  associations  claiming  18,- 
400  members  and  doing  more  than  $1,500,000  worth  of  business  a  year, 
during  1927-1928  the  department  listed  only  125  associations  reporting 
140,000  members  and  doing  an  annual  business  of  $100,000,000.34 

Developments  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  tobacco  were  almost 
identical  with  those  in  the  handling  of  cotton.  In  1918,  there  were  fifty- 
three  tobacco  associations  in  the  nation,  and  seventeen  of  these  were  con- 
sidered cooperative.  Cooperative  marketing  of  tobacco  gained  new 
vitality  after  the  price  slump  of  1920,  and  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  farm  selling  and  the  auction-floor  method.  And  as  was  true  of 
cotton  growers,  the  tobacco  growers,  the  bankers,  the  merchants,  and 
the  others  adversely  affected  by  the  slump  organized  to  raise  prices  and 
maintain  them  at  reasonable  levels.  By  1925  an  estimated  300,000  pro- 
ducers, or  more  than  half  the  growers  in  the  country,  signed  contracts 
to  sell  their  crop  through  the  seven  large  cooperative  tobacco  associa- 
tions in  the  country.  By  contrast,  these  associations  stood  out  vividly 
against  a  background  of  small  locals  that  functioned  before  1920.  Of 
these  the  most  successful  was  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative 
Association,  which  over  a  six-year  period  sold  approximately  a  billion 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  obtained  almost  $13,000,000  more  for  its  mem- 
bers than  they  would  have  obtained  under  the  old  system.35 
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Besides  organizing  themselves  into  cooperative  associations,  spokes- 
men of  interested  groups  also  talked  of  uniting  the  farmers  of  the  South 
and  West  into  a  political  alliance ;  such  suggestions  were  forthcoming 
after  the  first  break  in  farm  prices.  For  a  time  it  appeared  that  South- 
erners would  assume  a  very  prominent  role  in  the  "farm  bloc"  campaign 
spearheaded  by  the  powerful  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  In 
the  Senate,  where  the  "farm  bloc"  assumed  more  cohesive  form  than  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  names  of  Ellison  D.  Smith  of  South 
Carolina,  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  of  Florida,  Morris  Sheppard  of  Texas, 
Joseph  E.  Ransdell  of  Louisiana,  and  Thomas  J.  Heflin  of  Alabama  were 
among  those  holding  important  committee  assignments.  This  created  the 
impression  that  the  Southern  senators  were  very  active  participants  in 
the  "farm  bloc"  during  the  early  days.  Arthur  Capper's  boast  that  "All 
farmers  in  the  South  and  West  are  for  it,"  tended  to  give  substance  to 
this  impression.39 

A  closer  examination  reveals  that  the  "farm  bloc"  was  primarily 
Middle  Western  in  its  leadership  and  orientation,  and  that  the  Southern 
senators  displayed  less  of  a  sustained  interest  in  its  activities.  This 
seeming  disinterest  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  First,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  was  the  motivating  force 
behind  the  "farm  bloc,"  lacked  a  strong  following  in  the  South.  An 
analysis  of  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  country  farm  bureaus 
during  the  peak  of  the  bloc's  activities  shows  that  these  units  were  clus- 
tered in  the  upper  half  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  that  relatively 
few  were  located  in  the  South.  Second,  the  revival  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  in  1921  with  authority  to  finance  the  export  and  storage  of 
cotton  and  tobacco  gave  the  Southerners  precisely  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation they  wanted.  During  the  war  the  corporation  financed  the  ex- 
portation of  $9,322,117  worth  of  cotton  to  central  Europe,  and  the 
Southerners  were  anxious  to  have  such  activities  resumed.  Finally, 
cotton  and  tobacco  prices  rose,  beginning  in  1922,  and  remained  on 
fairly  satisfactory  levels  until  well  into  1925.  If  the  Middle  Westerners 
were  in  an  agitative  frame  of  mind  and  relied  heavily  on  "farm  bloc" 
pressure  for  relief,  the  cotton  and  tobacco  growers  were  less  so  inclined. 
A  contemporary  observed:  "The  Southern  States  are  better  off  than  the 
grain-producing  states,  for  their  income  from  cotton  will  be  fairly  well 
up  to  the  level  of  the  things  they  have  to  buy,  and  they  have  probably 
produced  at  home  a  larger  share  of  their  food  and  feed  stuffs  than  they 
did  in  former  years."37  Cotton  recovered  more  readily  from  the  defla- 
tionary shock  of  1920  than  did  any  other  staple,  and  found  itself  in  a 
satisfactory  position  after  1922.38  When  the  1923-24  season  closed 
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the  world  supply  of  cotton  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  twenty-five  years. 
Industrial  prosperity  within  recent  years  had  created  a  large  domestic 
demand  running  close  to  6,000,000  bales  a  year,  which  was  almost  60 
per  cent  above  prewar  demands.39 

If  better  times  for  cotton  from  1922  to  1925  lessened  the  prospects  of 
a  political  alignment  between  the  South  and  West,  by  1926  the  picture 
had  changed  considerably.  Cotton  prices  began  sagging  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  Middle  West  showed  no  signs  of  improvement.  Pleas 
were  voiced  for  a  better  understanding  between  the  producers  of  the 
two  sections.  Middle  Westerners  were  urged  to  travel  in  the  South, 
meet  the  leading  farmers  in  each  state,  and  play  the  kind  of  "economic 
politics"  the  farmers  were  capable  of  playing.  Both  agricultural  sec- 
tions faced  problems  arising  from  exportable  surpluses  that  depressed 
prices ;  and  both  wanted  large-scale  cooperatives  capable  of  influencing 
world  and  domestic  prices.  The  two  sections  might  not  have  been  in 
agreement  on  the  tariff  and  acreage-reduction  proposals,  but  it  was 
within  their  power  to  strive  for  a  workable  program  that  would  com- 
mand the  allegiance  of  farmers.40 

According  to  a  conservative  periodical,  it  was  not  so  much  the  fault 
of  the  Southerners  as  it  was  of  the  Middle  Westerners  for  the  failure  to 
agree  on  a  program  of  mutual  interest.  The  Southern  Ruralist  compli- 
mented the  Middle  Westerners  for  the  aggressive  role  they  assumed  in 
the  farm-relief  struggles,  and  was  satisfied  that  the  Southerners  would 
have  contributed  their  share  "if  our  Middle  West  friends  (were)  will- 
ing to  play  ball  fairly.  The  trouble  in  the  past  has  been  . .  .  that  the  big 
boys  out  there  wanted  to  do  all  the  batting  and  let  the  balance  of  us 
enjoy  the  exquisite  and  exhilarating  privilege  of  chasing  all  over  the 
lot  for  balls. ...  If  agriculture  ever  expects  to  get  anywhere  in  putting 
over  any  of  its  programs  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  less  self-centered 
and  give  everybody  his  chance  at  bat."  According  to  this  source,  the 
Middle  West,  especially  Iowa,  went  out  of  its  way  to  fight  the  plans  of 
the  South/8 

The  second  major  attempt  to  effect  a  political  alliance  between  the 
agricultural  South  and  West  was  furnished  by  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill.  This  was  the  brain-child  of  a  few  businessmen,  economists,  and 
others  who  were  greatly  influenced  by  their  experiences  and  observa- 
tions during  the  war,  and  who  believed  that  some  government  spending 
and  emergency  planning  might  aid  distressed  groups  such  as  farmers 
in  times  of  peace.  Meanwhile,  farm  economists  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  been  computing  ratios  in  terms  of  the 
prices  farmers  paid  and  received ;  and  in  the  process  they  found  some 
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glaring  disparities.  During  periods  of  inflation  the  prices  farmers  re- 
ceived rose  more  rapidly  than  the  prices  of  the  goods  and  services  they 
bought ;  whereas  during  periods  of  deflation  farm  prices  dropped  faster 
and  to  lower  levels  than  the  items  they  purchased,  and  their  purchasing 
power  suffered  as  a  result.43 

As  originally  conceived,  the  aim  of  the  McNary-Haugen  proposal  was 
to  make  the  tariff  on  agricultural  products  effective  and  ensure  the 
farmers  of  a  "fair  exchange  value"  for  their  products.  Hindsight,  how- 
ever, demonstrated  that  the  most  vital  principle  of  the  proposal  was  the 
concept  of  "fair  exchange  value,"  which  later  was  rechristened  as 
"parity." 

The  devices  of  the  McNary-Haugen  plan  are  basic  to  any  under- 
standing of  the  reactions  of  the  South  to  the  proposal.  The  McNary- 
Haugenites,  instead  of  resisting  tariff  changes  upward  or  seeking  the 
repeal  of  all  protective  measures,  acknowledged  the  desirability  of  the 
protective  system,  but  with  the  proviso  that  the  farmers  be  brought 
within  its  framework  and  financed  so  that  they  could  adjust  their 
supply  to  demand.  If  necessary,  agricultural  surpluses  would  have  to 
be  diverted  into  the  export  market  in  the  same  fashion  that  industrial 
surpluses  were  diverted  into  the  export  market  by  the  Webb-Pomerene 
and  Edge  laws.43 

At  first  the  McNary-Haugenites  wanted  the  federal  government  to 
establish  an  elaborate  mechanism  that  would  separate  the  farmers' 
output  into  two  classes:  that  consumed  at  home  and  that  consumed 
abroad.  They  believed  that  the  exportable  surplus  was  at  the  root  of 
the  farmers'  troubles,  because  it  was  sold  in  the  world  market  at  a  lower 
price  and  influenced  the  price  of  that  part  of  the  crop  sold  at  home.  If 
a  sort  of  "Chinese  wall"  was  built  around  that  part  sold  at  home  it  might 
be  spared  from  the  depressing  effects  of  that  part  sold  abroad.  This 
exportable  surplus  could  be  purchased  with  government  funds  and  sold 
abroad  at  a  loss  that  could  be  prorated  among  the  farmers;  and  the 
price  of  that  part  consumed  in  the  domestic  market  would  rise  and  the 
farmers  would  enjoy  the  prosperity  to  which  they  were  entitled.44 

If  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  in  its  original  form  held  out  benefits  for 
the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West,  it  promised  no  comparable  benefits  for 
the  farmers  of  the  South.  Short  crops  in  1921,  1922, 1923,  and  1924  had 
driven  cotton  prices  to  relatively  high  levels.  If  these  prices  were  read- 
justed in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  to 
their  prewar  levels,  the  readjustment  of  cotton  prices  would  have  been 
downward  instead  of  upward.  In  June,  1924,  when  the  first  vote  was 
cast  for  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  cotton  was  bringing  23  cents  a  pound 
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as  compared  with  an  average  of  slightly  more  than  12  cents  for  the  five- 
year  period  prior  to  the  war.  It  was  hardly  surprising  that  the  Demo- 
cratic South  voted  solidly  against  the  measure  and  it  was  defeated.45 

Early  in  1926  there  was  no  organized  sentiment  in  the  South  for  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill.  Representative  Hampton  P.  Fulmer  of  South 
Carolina  was  overoptimistic  in  claiming  that  the  cotton  farmers  were 
eager  to  join  a  national  conference  and  relieve  agriculture ;  but  Repre- 
sentative John  B.  Aswell  of  Louisiana,  who  for  the  time  being  was  a 
better  judge  of  the  Southern  pulse,  was  unable  to  understand  how  the 
McNary-Haugen  plan  would  aid  the  cotton  growers.  If  anything,  as 
currently  constituted,  the  plan  would  harm  the  growers  because  it 
would  require  the  domestic  mills  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  cotton  and 
thus  place  them  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  meeting  foreign  com- 
petition.48 When  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  came  up  for  a  vote  for  a 
second  time  during  May  and  June,  both  the  Senate  and  House  rejected 
it.47  Although  the  Democratic  vote  in  both  houses  was  lined  up  against 
the  measure,  this  time  fewer  Democrats  voted  against  it.  The  decline  in 
cotton  prices  from  23  to  16  cents  a  pound  must  have  had  something  to 
do  with  this  diminished  opposition.41* 

Meanwhile  the  cotton  market  was  deteriorating  and  the  prospects  of 
obtaining  higher  prices  looked  slim  indeed.  In  October,  1926,  govern- 
ment forecasters  estimated  that  more  than  16,000,000  bales  would  be 
harvested  that  year,  which  would  add  a  tremendous  load  on  the  stocks 
being  carried  over  from  the  past  year.  Economists  estimated  that  an 
average  price  of  18.5  cents  a  pound  was  required  in  1926  to  bring  the 
cotton  states  an  income  comparable  to  that  of  1925,  but  this  was  impos- 
sible with  an  average  price  of  12  cents  a  pound  for  the  year.49  In  Febru- 
ary, 1927,  an  even  more  pessimistic  picture  was  portrayed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  when  it  recommended  that  "Cotton 
production  must  be  curtailed  drastically  the  coming  season  ...  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  30  per  cent  in  acreage  appears  necessary  to  give  growers 
the  best  returns  for  the  1927  crop."50 

The  sagging  cotton  market  furnished  the  McNary-Haugenites  with 
precisely  the  kind  of  opportunity  they  had  been  looking  for,  and 
aroused  their  opponents  to  attack  the  proposal  with  greater  vigor  or 
come  forward  with  an  alternative  remedy.  The  Cotton  Trade  Journal, 
an  acknowledged  foe  of  the  cooperatives  and  government  relief,  pre- 
dicted: "There  will  be  dozens  of  conventions  ...  by  the  farmers'  politi- 
cal and  professional  friends.  Every  conceivable  economic  nostrum  will 
be  offered  as  a  palliative.  Hundreds  of  resolutions  will  be  adopted."51 

As  a  means  of  relieving  the  producers  of  low  prices  and  thwarting 
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the  much  anticipated  alliance  between  the  agricultural  South  and  West, 
on  October  13,  1926,  a  committee  of  bankers  and  cotton  growers  met  in 
Memphis  and  recommended  the  withdrawal  of  4,000,000  bales  of  the 
1926  crop  from  the  market  for  twenty-four  months  or  until  such  time 
as  conditions  warranted  its  release.  A  25  per  cent  reduction  in  the  acre- 
age planted  to  cotton  in  1927  was  also  advised.52  At  about  the  same  time 
a  committee  consisting  of  Andrew  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  William  M.  Jardine,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  Eugene  Meyer,  the  chairman  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation,  met  and  discussed  means  of  financing  the  storage 
of  four  million  bales  of  cotton.  Plans  were  also  discussed  for  forming 
corporations  in  each  state  which  would  finance  the  withdrawal  of  the 
state's  prorated  share  of  the  surplus  crop.53  President  Coolidge  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  on  being  advised  by  Carl  Williams,  a  prominent 
spokesman  of  the  cotton  cooperatives,  "that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
are  in  general  accord  with  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr. 
Mondell."54 

But  such  actions  failed  to  satisfy  the  supporters  of  the  McNary- 
Haugen  plan;  and  on  November  17  and  18  the  Grain  Committee  of 
Farm  Organizations  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  Twenty-Two  of 
the  North  Central  States  Agricultural  Conference  met  in  St.  Louis  with 
representatives  of  the  American  Cotton  Growers'  Exchange  to  organize 
a  nonpartisan  alliance  in  support  of  their  program.  They  asked  for 
legislation  that  would  foster  cooperative  marketing,  enable  the  farmers 
to  control  surpluses  at  their  own  expense,  and  assure  them  the  "cost  of 
production  plus  a  reasonable  profit."  They  endorsed  the  federal  farm 
board  plan  of  former  Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden,  which  was  similar  in 
principle  to  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  of  1926  in  that  it  created  a  board 
with  the  power  to  withhold  surpluses  and  prorate  the  cost  among  the 
producers.  They  demanded  an  immediate  reduction  of  tariff  duties  on 
steel,  aluminum,  and  chemicals ;  sought  a  congressional  inquiry  of  cer- 
tain agrarian  measures  that  gave  industrial  advisers  a  deciding  voice 
in  the  passing  and  administering  of  them;  and  branded  President 
Coolidge's  Cotton  Commission  plan  to  withdraw  four  million  bales 
of  cotton  from  the  market  as  an  "inequitable"  and  "temporary 
expedient."55 

Representative  Aswell  of  Louisiana,  a  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee,  continued  his  opposition  to  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill,  by  maintaining  that  the  fundamental  cause  of 
the  cotton  growers'  difficulties  was  overproduction  and  that  a  lower 
tariff  on  the  products  they  bought  offered  them  a  surer  way  to  relief 
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than  anything  else  being  proposed.  He  claimed  that  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  might  work  in  Denmark  where  95  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
belonged  to  cooperatives,  but  not  in  the  South  where  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers marketed  only  9  per  cent  of  their  products  through  cooperatives 
and  depended  greatly  on  the  export  market.58  He  also  argued  that  the 
finance  corporations  being  organized  to  help  keep  surpluses  off  the 
market  were  furnishing  the  cotton  growers  a  kind  of  assistance  that  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill  never  provided.57 

Clarence  Poe,  the  editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  viewed  the  pro- 
posal for  cooperation  between  the  South  and  West  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing higher  farm  prices  and  also  of  salvaging  some  of  the  lost  prestige 
of  agriculture.  He  likened  the  conference  in  St.  Louis,  at  "the  border 
line  between  the  South  and  West,"  to  the  old  sectional  gatherings  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  urged  the  continued  staging  of  such  meetings  to 
resist  the  "common  calamity"  from  which  both  sections  suffered.  "In 
many  Southern  states  industrial  development  has  resulted  in  dethron- 
ing the  farmer  in  party  councils,  in  state  legislatures,  and  as  a  moulder 
of  opinion  in  the  press  and  otherwise.  The  names  of  'captains  of  indus- 
try' appear  more  frequently  on  lists  of  party  officials  and  members  of 
House  and  Senate  than  names  of  farmers.  Southern  farmers  must  be 
more  on  the  alert  than  ever  before  if  Southern  statesmanship  is  longer 
to  reflect  the  needs  and  desires  of  our  rural  people."58 

The  third  time  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  came  up  for  consideration  in 
Congress  it  mustered  more  support  than  ever  before.  The  fact  that  cot- 
ton prices  and  the  status  of  the  Western  farmers  had  improved  slightly, 
and  special  provisions  had  been  inserted  into  the  1927  version  of  the 
bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  cotton  growers,  accounted  for  this  growing 
popularity  in  the  South.  This  time  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  won  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  both  parties  and  passed  both 
houses,  only  to  have  this  temporary  victory  undone  by  President 
Coolidge's  veto.  The  reaction  was  instant  throughout  the  farming- states. 
Dr.  B.  W.  Kilgore,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American  Cotton 
Growers'  Exchange,  the  central  marketing  agency  of  the  cotton  coopera- 
tives, interpreted  the  actions  of  the  President  to  mean  but  one  thing: 
"The  issue  is  primarily  one  between  the  agricultural  sections  of  the 
country  and  the  industrial. .  .  .  The  president  has  run  true  to  his  pro- 
vincial form  and  sided  with  his  sector,  the  Industrial  East,  against  the 
great  and  sorely  distressed  agricultural  areas."  And  once  again  the 
McNary-Haugenites  dedicated  themselves  to  "continue  the  fight  and 
get  a  new  president."59 

The  struggle  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  1927  and  the 
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spring  of  1928.  Another  "Equality  For  Agriculture"  conference  assem- 
bled in  St.  Louis  in  November  and  repeated  the  grievances  of  the  repre- 
sented groups;  and  the  American  Cotton  Growers'  Exchange  reaffirmed 
its  support  of  the  McNary-Haugen  proposal.60 

Meanwhile,  a  new  and  broadened  version  of  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  early  in  March,  1928.  This  new  bill  pro- 
vided for  all  farm  products  and  surpluses ;  and  financing  by  means  of 
an  equalization  fee  was  to  be  resorted  to  only  if  the  buying,  selling,  and 
storage  operations  failed  to  accomplish  the  objectives  sought.  A  com- 
parable bill  was  reported  by  the  House  committee.  The  results  were  im- 
pressive. In  the  Senate  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  53  to  23  and  in  the 
House,  by  204  to  121.  This  newly  won  support  was  owing  in  part  to  the 
continued  slump  in  prices,  the  concessions  to  other  crops,  including 
cotton,  and  the  desire  of  some  Democrats  to  embarrass  the  President, 
who  was  expected  to  veto  the  measure  a  second  time.  Coolidge  once  more 
expressed  regret  over  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  he  could  sign. 
The  Senate  in  a  50  to  31  vote  failed  to  override  the  veto  by  falling  four 
votes  short  of  the  necessary  two- thirds  majority.61 

An  examination  of  the  vote  shows  that  the  McNary-Haugen  measure 
had  its  greatest  appeal  among  the  farmers  of  the  south-central  states, 
slight  appeal  among  the  farmers  of  the  middle  Atlantic  states,  and  had 
divided  appeal  among  the  farmers  of  the  south  Atlantic  states.  The 
Middle  West  gave  strong  support  to  the  proposal,  whereas  the  New 
England  states  registered  consistent  opposition.62 

Many  expected  the  Coolidge  vetoes  to  cut  heavily  into  the  Republican 
columns  that  fall,  and  predictions  of  a  Democratic  victory  were  heard. 
But  despite  the  angry  threats  and  protests  of  the  organized  farm 
groups,  the  Republican  ticket  of  Herbert  Hoover  and  Charles  Curtis 
scored  a  sweeping  victory,  and  made  serious  inroads  into  the  tradi- 
tionally Democratic  South.  Throughout  the  campaign  there  were  heated 
references  to  the  McNary-Haugen  vetoes  by  a  Republican  president; 
but  it  was  race,  religion,  prohibition,  and  urban  prosperity,  instead  of 
farm  unrest,  that  there  were  the  decisive  factors.  The  staging  of  the 
Democratic  national  convention  in  Houston,  Texas,  and  the  nomination 
of  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson  of  Arkansas  as  the  Vice-Presidential 
candidate  acknowledged  the  Southern  bid  for  recognition.  Yet  the 
Smith-Robinson  ticket  was  not  strong  enough  to  counteract  Protestant 
opposition  in  the  South  and  elsewhere  in  the  nation  to  the  religious 
affiliations  of  Alfred  E.  Smith.  Smith  carried  only  six  Southern  states 
by  comfortable  margins,  and  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  by  nar- 
row majorities.63 
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Hoover's  appointment  of  Arthur  M.  Hyde  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  received  with  considerable  misgivings.  The  Progressive 
Farmer  in  registering  its  disapproval  informed  its  readers:  "Some 
states  require  that  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  be  a  practical 
farmer,  and  it  might  as  well  for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  require  that 
no  man  shall  hereafter  be  chosen  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  unless  his 
work  has  been  primarily  that  of  a  farmer  or  agricultural  worker."  The 
farmers  were  ready  to  aid  Hyde,  and  the  political  experience  of  the  new 
secretary  might  prove  helpful  in  devising  a  workable  farm  program, 
but  the  farmers  could  hardly  expect  from  him  the  thorough  knowledge 
and  sympathy  that  a  real  agricultural  leader  would  have  offered.64 

Passage  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  in  1929  marked  the  culmi- 
nation of  eight  years  of  debate  in  the  press,  agricultural  circles,  and 
Congress;  also,  it  was  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  legislation 
ever  enacted.  The  act  provided  for  a  Federal  Farm  Board  and  a  revolv- 
ing fund  of  $500,000,000  to  lend  to  cooperatives  and  stabilization  cor- 
porations sanctioned  by  the  law.  This  measure  differed  from  previous 
relief  proposals  in  that  it  did  not  provide  for  the  equalization  fee  to 
finance  losses  on  foreign  sales.65 

In  view  of  the  dissatisfaction  registered  over  the  appointment  of 
Hyde  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  it  came  as  no  surprise  that  apprehen- 
sions were  also  voiced  over  the  selection  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
personnel.  The  Progressive  Farmer  again  thrust  itself  into  the  fray  by 
cautioning  that  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  President  to  "give  us  a 
genuine  Farm  Board  or  ...  a  Business  Men's  Board  appointed  presum- 
ably for  the  service  of  agriculture."  Past  experiences  of  farmers'  having 
been  "treated  as  wards  of  American  business  men"  were  not  forgotten. 
"When  cotton  prices  dropped  disastrously  a  few  years  ago  . . .  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  sent  South  a  big  business  man  who  ignored  the 
farmers'  own  cooperative  associations  for  handling  cotton. . . ."  Presi- 
dent Hoover  had  already  disappointed  the  farmers  with  his  selection 
of  a  secretary  of  agriculture,  and  farm  leaders  promised  they  would 
become  even  more  resentful  if  they  were  told  once  more  that  they  were 
incapable  of  furnishing  the  leadership  necessary  for  solving  their  prob- 
lems. "Give  us,  Mr.  President,  for  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  agricultural 
leaders  who  know  business,  not  business  leaders  who  profess  to  know 
agriculture."96 

When  the  personnel  of  the  Farm  Board  was  announced,  the  Proges- 
sive  Farmer  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  appointments  except  for  the 
selection  of  Alexander  Legge,  an  industrialist,  as  chairman,  and  the 
fact  that  "so  large  and  important  an  agricultural  section  as  that  south 
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of  Kentucky  and  east  of  Oklahoma  should  have  been  so  completely 

ignored "67  James  C.  Stone  of  Kentucky,  the  vice-chairman  of  the 

Farm  Board  and  a  prominent  tobacco  grower,  and  Carl  Williams  of 
Oklahoma,  the  choice  of  the  cotton  cooperatives,  were  considered  the 
representatives  of  the  two  dominant  crops  of  the  South.88  The  appoint- 
ment of  Williams  was  confirmed  despite  the  opposition  of  Senator 
Ellison  D.  Smith  in  the  Senate.69 

When  the  Farm  Board  assumed  its  duties  in  the  summer  of  1929 
there  were  fourteen  cooperatives  handling  short-staple,  and  one  han- 
dling long-staple,  cotton.  The  Farm  Board,  believing  that  these  differ- 
ent associations  could  perform  a  more  effective  job  of  selling  if  they 
formed  a  joint  sales  agency,  called  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
cooperatives  early  in  December  to  develop  plans  for  such  a  central 
organization.  Out  of  these  conferences  emerged  the  American  Cotton 
Cooperative  Association. 

The  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  was  incorporated 
early  in  1930.  It  was  owned  by  nine  short-staple  associations  operating 
in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  California ;  and  two  regional  associa- 
tions, one  embracing  the  states  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri, 
and  the  other  embracing  the  irrigated  sections  of  western  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona.  More  than  150,000  cotton  growers  belonged  to 
these  associations,  and  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  million  bales 
of  the  1930  crop  were  expected  to  be  delivered  to  the  member  coopera- 
tives and  marketed  by  the  central  agency.70 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  cotton  growers 
even  before  the  formation  of  the  ACCA.  That  fall  the  Farm  Board 
assumed  the  task  of  trying  to  stabilize  the  price  of  cotton  and  protect 
the  growers  from  what  appeared  to  have  been  a  decline  precipitated  by 
the  weakened  condition  of  the  stock  market,  and  the  unusually  rapid 
marketing  of  the  staple.  At  the  time,  few  anticipated  the  drastic  slump 
in  business  activities  and  the  great  curtailment  in  cotton  consumption 
that  followed.  On  October  21,  1929,  the  Farm  Board  commenced  a 
policy  of  lending  to  qualified  associations  sums  of  money  that  would 
enable  them  to  borrow  as  much  as  16  cents  a  pound  on  middling  %-inch 
staple  cotton ;  this  was  about  92%  per  cent  of  the  average  price.  The 
Farm  Board  realized  that  this  involved  more  than  an  ordinary  business 
risk,  but  felt  its  actions  were  justified  in  view  of  the  threatened  demor- 
alization of  the  cotton  market.71 

From  mid-November,  1929,  until  late  in  January,  1930,  prices  fluc- 
tuated between  16%  and  17  cents  a  pound,  which  was  encouraging  to 
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the  Farm  Board.  If  nothing  else,  the  board  members  were  convinced 
that  the  loans  were  basic  factors  in  tiding  the  growers  over  a  crucial 
period,  and  in  enabling  them  to  obtain  higher  prices  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  obtained. 

Unfortunately,  this  early  optimism  was  soon  converted  into  pessi- 
mism. The  demand  of  the  domestic  cotton  mills  declined;  so  did  that  of 
the  foreign  consumers ;  as  a  result,  stocks  of  American  cotton  rose  above 
the  usual  seasonal  proportions ;  and  the  situation  grew  worse  as  textile 
activity  here  and  abroad  continued  in  a  depressed  state.  By  May  16  and 
17, 1930,  the  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  became  reconciled  to  the  belief 
that  a  substantial  recovery  in  cotton  prices  could  not  be  counted  on  in 
the  immediate  future.  At  the  same  time,  the  committee  believed  it 
unwise  to  force  the  cotton  cooperatives  to  liquidate  their  cotton  stocks ; 
such  a  liquidation  would  depress  the  cotton  market,  ruin  the  coopera- 
tives, and  injure  the  growers,  the  cotton  mills,  and  the  cotton  trade  in 
general;  and  as  a  consequence,  it  recommended  that  the  "distressed 
cotton"  held  by  the  cooperatives  be  withdrawn  from  the  market.  No 
sooner  had  the  Cotton  Stabilization  Corporation  been  formed  in  June, 
1930,  but  that  the  price  of  cotton  fell  2^  cents  a  pound  within  a  matter 
of  nine  days. 

The  Farm  Board  believed  that  the  success  of  stabilization  operations 
was  contingent  upon  the  willingness  of  the  cotton  growers  to  restrict 
their  production.  Severe  competition  from  foreign  producers  and  sub- 
normal demands  for  cotton  at  home  made  the  curtailment  of  production 
mandatory.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  state  edu- 
cational and  extension  agencies  by  means  of  the  radio,  correspondence, 
and  other  forms  of  publicity,  tried  to  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention 
of  the  cotton  growers,  hoping  that  they  would  have  the  desired  effects. 
Unless  some  cotton  acreage  was  diverted  to  food  and  feed  supplies,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  satisfactory  prices.  In  fact  the  Farm 
Board  asserted  that  "the  failure  of  cotton  producers  to  bring  about 
substantial  curtailment  in  the  cotton  production  of  1930  has  contributed 
to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  stabilization  operations.  .  .  .'m 

That  the  cotton  cooperatives  benefited  from  the  lending  program  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  endorsed  its  policies  is  beyond  dispute.  As 
of  March  2,  1931,  loans  totaling  $136,269,887  were  made  to  thirty-six 
associations  in  the  Southern  states,  a  sum  which  exceeded  by  a  substan- 
tial margin  the  commitments  made  to  cooperatives  in  all  other  sections 
of  the  country.73 

Critics  lost  little  time  in  singling  out  the  Farm  Board  for  attack  and 
predicting  that  its  policies  would  be  ineffective.  As  proof  of  this  general 
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ineffectiveness,  these  critics  observed  that  early  in  1930  the  membership 
of  the  various  associations  affiliated  with  the  Farm  Board  included  only 
300,000  of  the  2,500,000  cotton  producers  in  the  South;  and  that  the 
cotton  they  handled  represented  a  small  fraction  of  what  was  produced 
annually.  The  prediction  also  was  that  the  producers  would  pay  more 
attention  to  the  large  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
than  to  its  campaign  to  reduce  the  acreage,  and  the  farmers  in  all  likeli- 
hood would  plant  another  large  acreage  that  year  in  the  belief  that  the 
Farm  Board  would  ensure  a  profitable  price  regardless  of  the  output. 
Farmers  by  nature  were  independent,  individualistic,  and  did  not  sub- 
scribe to  cooperative  programs  of  action,  and  in  the  final  analysis  lower 
prices  were  more  effective  in  reducing  the  acreage  than  the  campaign 
inspired  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  "Let  the  Federal  Farm  Board  be 
brought  to  realize  that  if  it  is  really  to  provide  'farm  relief  it  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  ninety  per  cent  of  our  cotton  farmers  who  are  not 
likely  to  be  members;  that  it  cannot  afford  to  destroy  a  marketing 
system  that  has  developed  over  a  period  of  one  hundred  years  and  has 
performed  an  indispensable  service  at  a  reasonable  charge  as  Mr.  Legge 
and  other  businessmen  will  concede."7* 

This  opposition  persisted  throughout  the  Farm  Board  era,  and  some 
of  the  most  persuasive  arguments  continued  to  be  channeled  through 
the  columns  of  the  Cotton  Trade  Journal.™  Among  the  critics  in  Texas 
were  the  Farmers'  Marketing  Association,  the  Farmers'  Union,  and  the 
Farm  Labor  Union,  which  promised  to  combine  in  a  campaign  against 
government  intervention  in  the  marketing  field.76 

The  status  of  the  tobacco  market  was  even  more  chaotic  than  that  of 
cotton.  When  the  Federal  Farm  Board  assumed  its  duties  in  July,  1929, 
the  Northern  Wisconsin  Cooperative  Tobacco  Pool  and  the  Maryland 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association  were  the  only  cooperatives  functioning. 
These  two  states  produced  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  crop,  and  the  two 
associations  handled  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  national  output.  This 
was  a  marked  decline  from  the  peak  year  of  1923  when  the  cooperatives 
handled  about  46  per  cent  of  the  entire  production.77 

The  movement  to  reorganize  the  tobacco  growers  first  gained  head- 
way in  South  Carolina  where  the  growers  appointed  an  organization 
committee  in  November,  1929.  The  Farm  Board  and  the  State  Exten- 
sion Service  aided  the  farmers,  and  by  April  1, 1930,  a  sufficient  amount 
of  tobacco  was  pledged  to  enable  the  committee  to  organize  the  South 
Carolina  Tobacco  Growers'  Marketing  Association.  The  association  re- 
ceived 17,000,000  pounds  of  the  1930  crop,  but  it  was  its  misfortune  to 
have  75  per  cent  of  this  on  hand  when  the  1931  season  opened.  This 
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persuaded  the  disheartened  members  to  suspend  operations  during  the 
1931  season.78 

Comparable  organization  problems  faced  the  Farm  Board  in  the 
other  tobacco-producing  states.  During  the  summer  of  1930  county 
agents,  vocational  teachers,  and  Farm  Board  representatives  conducted 
educational  campaigns  in  the  tobacco-growing  counties  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  and  organization  committees  were  appointed.  During 
1931  a  similar  procedure  was  followed  in  Georgia.  However,  the  com- 
mittees in  the  three  states  decided  that  the  volume  of  tobacco  pledged 
was  insufficient  to  justify  handling  the  1931  crop ;  consequently  none 
of  the  associations  were  organized. 

During  the  fall  of  1930  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers'  Association, 
which  really  had  never  been  dissolved,  stood  ready  to  resume  operations 
if  the  members  wanted  to  market  their  tobacco  cooperatively ;  and  for 
a  time  it  appeared  that  this  would  happen.  But  when  the  market  opened, 
prices  were  relatively  high,  and  the  growers  lost  interest  in  the  associa- 
tion. Late  in  the  summer  of  1931  the  dark-tobacco  growers  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  also  announced  their  intentions  of  resuming  reorganiza- 
tion ;  and  during  1931-1932  three  associations  were  incorporated  in  this 
area.79  Simultaneously,  organization  work  proceeded  in  Virginia  during 
the  year  and  two  associations  were  formed.80 

Apart  from  the  role  the  Federal  agencies  assumed  in  the  marketing 
of  cotton  during  these  years,  and  the  continued  stress  on  a  diversified 
agriculture,  the  producers  sought  new  domestic  markets  and  placed 
even  more  emphasis  on  adjusting  production  to  demand. 

One  of  the  homespun  remedies  that  was  devoid  of  the  political  in- 
volvements of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  McNary-Haugen  bill 
was  the  old  prewar  formula  of  urging  Americans  to  make  greater  use  of 
cotton  products.  After  the  price  drop  of  1926  the  American  people  were 
exposed  to  "Cotton  Goods  Weeks,"  when  local  booster  groups  urged 
citizens  to  buy  cotton  suits  and  dresses  and  attend  Cotton  Balls.  Walker 
D.  Hines,  the  president  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  yearned  for  "a 
return  to  the  good  old  uses  when  women  wore  petticoats  and  longer 
skirts."81  A  return  of  higher  prices  saw  a  decline  in  such  agitation,  but 
the  cotton  crisis  of  1930-1931  brought  a  revival  of  it.  A  National  Asso- 
ciation For  The  Increased  Use  Of  Cotton  was  formed,  and  the  "Wear 
Cotton"  headquarters  in  Gastonia,  North  Carolina,  announced  plans 
for  staging  five  hundred  cotton  carnivals  across  the  nation.  Governor 
"Alfalfa  Bill"  Murray  of  Oklahoma  helped  set  the  pace  by  attiring 
himself  in  cotton  clothes  from  "head  to  toe,"  and  purchasing  three  cot- 
ton suits  for  his  son  in  Argentina.82 
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The  trouble  with  all  such  campaigns  is  that  cotton  had  to  compete 
with  substitute  fibers  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  other  articles, 
and  a  substantial  increase  in  the  use  of  cotton  would  deprive  the  pro- 
ducers of  competing  products  of  their  market.  This  meant  that  new 
problems  would  be  created  in  place  of  the  old  ones.83 

Also  widely  advocated  as  a  relief  proposal  were  campaigns  to  reduce 
the  output  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  Wartime  experiences  urging  the 
farmers  to  diminish  their  production  of  certain  commodities  and  in- 
crease it  in  others  encouraged  this  kind  of  reasoning.  So  did  the  earlier 
agitations  of  farmers,  and  the  exhortations  of  others  who  kept  telling 
the  farmers  that  farming  was  a  business,  and  good  business  practices 
demanded  that  production  be  adjusted  to  demand. 

The  tobacco  growers  were  greatly  influenced  by  this  thinking  after 
the  war.  During  the  spring  of  1921  rumblings  of  a  "cut  out"  were  heard 
in  the  tobacco  country  which  raised  the  specter  of  the  tobacco  strike  of 
1908  and  night  riders  enforcing  the  elimination  of  the  crop.  This  agita- 
tion was  chiefly  farmer-inspired;  the  bankers,  businessmen,  and  the 
more  well-to-do  planters  recommended  the  launching  of  a  new  market- 
ing program.  It  was  against  such  a  background  that  the  advice  of 
Bernard  M.  Baruch,  the  chairman  of  the  old  War  Industries  Board,  was 
sought ;  and  Aaron  Sapiro  was  invited  to  explain  to  the  tobacco  farmers 
the  cooperative  marketing  system  that  worked  with  such  success  in 
California.84 

The  anticipated  big  crop  in  1924  brought  fresh  demands  ranging 
from  a  complete  "cut  out"  of  tobacco  in  1925  to  acreage  reduction. 
Prominent  citizens  and  influential  newspapers,  however,  warned  against 
it.  "The  cure  for  overfeeding  is  not  starvation  to  death.  It  is  temperance, 
order,  restraint."  The  growers  were  reminded:  "Cutting  out  has  been 
tried.  It  is  a  rank  failure.  It  sets  neighbor  against  neighbor.  It  encour- 
ages lawlessness  and  persecutions.  It  is  destructive  not  constructive." 
Early  in  1925  the  Burley  growers,  after  a  stormy  session,  voted  to  re- 
scind the  "cut  out"  plan  for  1925.85 

Much  more  persistent  was  the  agitation  of  the  cotton  growers.  Within 
five  months  after  the  Armistice,  the  Progressive  Farmer  acknowledged 
the  impossibility  of  organizing  all  cotton  growers  and  dictating  the 
price,  but  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  organize  enough  of  the  growers 
to  control  an  essential  part  of  the  crop  and  obtain  a  reasonable  return.86 
On  December  7  and  8,  1920,  some  eight  hundred  bankers,  merchants, 
and  farmers  from  twelve  Southern  states  assembled  in  Memphis  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  acreage  in  1921  by  50  per  cent.  Part  of  the  pro- 
posed program  was  a  plan  whereby  credit  would  be  withheld  from 
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farmers  who  refused  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  conference, 
and  the  administrative  machinery  that  would  be  employed  to  put  such 
an  acreage-reduction  scheme  into  operation. 

The  proposed  administrative  machinery  was  to  be  built  around  the 
bankers,  and  be  voluntary  and  state-wide  in  character.  The  president 
of  the  bankers'  association  in  each  state  was  to  appoint  a  central  com- 
mittee, which  would  be  entrusted  with  forming  county  committees 
comprised  of  bankers,  merchants,  and  farmers.  The  duty  of  the  county 
committee  was  to  compile  a  list  of  all  who  cultivated  land  in  the  county ; 
and  after  such  lists  were  prepared,  a  mass  meeting  was  to  be  held  no 
later  than  January  15.  At  that  time  each  county  would  be  subdivided 
into  voting  or  school  districts,  and  each  school  district  was  to  appoint  a 
committee  that  would  obtain  pledges  from  producers  to  curtail  their 
acreages.  Lists  also  were  to  be  compiled  of  those  who  refused  to  sign  the 
agreement  and  circulated  among  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  the 
county  who,  in  turn,  would  refuse  to  extend  credit  to  the  nonsigners.87 

The  crop  of  1921  was  a  short  one ;  and  it  was  due  more  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  boll  weevil  and  bad  weather  than  the  calculated  thoughts  of 
the  bankers,  merchants,  and  farmers.  Prices  rose  during  1921-1922  as  a 
result,  yet  this  failed  to  still  the  acreage  reductionists  and  the  crop 
diversificationists.  A  humorous  but  meaningful  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  acreage-reduction  conference  of  the  Mississippi  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  as  its  title:  "The  Cowless,  Sowless,  Henless  Farm."88 

High  cotton  prices  from  1922  to  1925  brought  a  lull  in  acreage  reduc- 
tion agitation,  but  the  price  sag  of  early  1926  brought  a  resumption  of 
it.  On  January  5  an  acreage  reduction  conference  assembled  in  Atlanta 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Cotton  Association,  and  recom- 
mended a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  the  acreage  for  1926.  State-wide 
conferences  were  suggested  later  in  the  month  which  were  to  be  followed 
up  with  a  general  assembly  in  Memphis  early  in  February.  The  cotton 
growers  again  were  told  they  could  not  go  on  producing  without  regard 
to  consumption  and  be  prosperous.  "Egypt,  that  backward  country, 
is  promulgating  a  law  prohibiting  the  planting  of  more  than  one-third 
of  her  arable  lands  in  cotton."89 

Meanwhile,  in  Texas  much  more  drastic  action  was  being  proposed — 
legislation  that  would  compel  the  producers  to  reduce  their  acreage. 
The  Waco  Cotton  Exchange  threw  its  efforts  behind  this  proposal,  and 
implemented  it  with  a  program  for  purchasing  and  holding  20,000 
bales  of  cotton  off  the  market  until  the  price  climbed  to  17  cents  a 
pound.  The  Texas  Cotton  Control  Association  also  came  forward  with 
a  plan  that  would  go  into  effect  when  the  other  cotton-growing  states 
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enacted  comparable  legislation.  The  proposal,  a  drastic  one,  would  have 
required  farmers  raising  cotton  to  obtain  a  state  license,  which,  among 
other  things,  would  fix  the  amount  of  land  that  was  to  be  allotted  to 
cotton.00 

As  was  true  in  the  past,  rising  prices  brought  another  lapse  in 
acreage-reduction  agitation,  and  declining  prices  during  1929-1930 
brought  another  resumption  of  it.  On  February  5,  1930,  an  acreage 
curtailment  conference  that  was  attended  by  businessmen  and  farm 
leaders,  was  held  in  Jackson,  Mississippi.  At  this  time  officers  of  the 
American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  pleaded  with  the  farmers  to 
abide  by  the  advice  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  retire  from  cultiva- 
tion land  that  did  not  yield  at  least  one-third  of  a  bale  per  acre.  Late 
that  winter  the  Mississippi  senate  passed  the  Roberts  soil-conservation 
bill  which  reflected  some  rather  advanced  views  on  the  subject.  This 
measure,  based  on  the  police  powers  of  the  state,  sought  to  enforce  a  40 
per  cent  reduction  in  planting  when  similar  laws  were  enacted  by  states 
that  produced  a  total  of  10,000,000  bales  during  1929.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  "All  constables  and  sheriffs  and  their  deputies 
and  other  conservators  of  the  peace"  were  "authorized  and  directed  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act."  Violators  would  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  subject  to  a  maximum  punishment  of  three  months  in 
jail  and  a  fine  of  $1,000.  The  minimum  penalty  was  to  be  a  fine  of  $5.91 

Governor  Huey  Long  of  Louisiana  was  among  those  urging  curtail- 
ment of  the  acreage  and  a  uniform  course  of  action.  He  recommended 
that  the  planting  or  harvesting  of  cotton  during  1932  be  prohibited, 
subject  to  the  proviso  that  such  a  program  would  go  into  operation 
when  comparable  legislation  was  enacted  by  states  producing  no  less 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  cotton.  To  some  this  appeared  to  be  the  Huey 
Long  version  of  the  farm  holiday  program  that  Milo  Reno  was  promul- 
gating in  the  Middle  West.92 

Governor  "Alfalfa  Bill"  Murray  of  Oklahoma  objected  to  the  Long 
plan,  claiming  that  it  was  too  drastic  and  would  deprive  a  farmer  of 
his  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  and  he  came  forward  with  a 
program  that  was  highly  reminiscent  of  the  one  advanced  by  the 
Farmers'  Union  with  which  he  had  been  identified.  Murray  would  have 
the  federal  government  use  cotton  instead  of  jute  in  wrapping  letters, 
and  the  ginners,  cotton  bagging;  he  would  urge  the  American  people  to 
wear  more  cotton  clothes,  find  new  outlets  in  the  Latin- American  coun- 
tries, and  prevent  the  ginning  of  immature  cotton.  Murray  considered 
it  illegal  and  foolhardy  to  call  the  state  legislature  into  special  session 
to  reduce  the  acreage  in  1932.  It  was  wise  to  urge  the  farmers  to  take 
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some  land  out  of  cultivation,  but  to  ask  them  not  to  raise  any  cotton  was 
inviting  disaster ;  many  farmers  were  unable  to  raise  anything  else. 

The  Louisiana  legislature,  however,  passed  the  Huey  Long  "Plant  No 
Cotton"  measure  in  1932,  but  the  passage  of  it  was  accompanied  by 
many  pertinent  questions.  If  such  a  program  went  into  operation,  what 
would  happen  to  those  who  made  their  living  by  planting  cotton,  the 
ginners,  gin  machinery  manufacturers,  repair  shops,  and  the  people 
they  employed  ?  What  would  happen  to  the  processors?  What  would  be 
the  effect  on  the  transportation  companies  and  their  employees?  And 
would  our  cotton  markets  be  captured  by  foreign  competitors  ?93 

The  South  Carolina  lawmakers  also  committed  themselves  to  acreage 
reduction  in  unmistakable  terms.  This  measure  provided  for  taking 
out  of  cultivation  70  per  cent  of  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  1931, 
and  would  be  considered  seriously  only  if  the  Long  total  prohibition 
proposal  was  rejected.  The  South  Carolinians  believed  that  an  alterna- 
tive program  was  needed  to  commit  the  state  to  acreage  reduction,  and 
passed  this  with  the  expectation  that  the  Long  plan  would  meet  defeat.94 

A  measure  proposed  in  Texas  in  1932  would  have  prohibited  the 
planting  of  cotton  on  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  land  devoted  to  the 
staple  in  1931 ;  and  thereafter,  land  planted  to  cotton  the  previous  year 
would  have  to  be  taken  out  of  cultivation  the  succeeding  year.  Uncer- 
tainty over  the  legality  of  the  measure  resulted  in  the  filing  of  a 
friendly  suit,  which  ended  with  the  Texas  acreage-restriction  measure 
being  declared  unconstitutional.  In  the  opinion  of  the  judge  who  tried 
the  case  in  the  district  court  of  Franklin,  the  issue  was  whether  "the 
Legislature  had  the  authority  to  pass  a  law  denying  a  citizen  of  the 
State  the  right  to  use,  cultivate  and  enjoy  the  revenue  of  his  privately 
owned  lands."  Enforcement  of  such  a  law,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
would  have  worked  "unthinkable  hardships  upon  the  tenants"  and  an 
injustice  on  the  small  land-owning  farmers.95 

In  Oklahoma,  Governor  Murray  proceeded  with  caution.  Realizing 
that  restrictionist  sentiment  was  mounting,  Murray  proposed  to  deter- 
mine by  means  of  an  initiative  whether  the  Oklahomans  wanted  a  law  to 
regulate  acreage  in  1932  and  1933.  Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
measure,  it  would  have  been  illegal  for  an  Oklahoma  farmer  in  1932 
and  1933  to  plant  more  than  a  third  of  his  tillable  land  in  cotton ;  but 
beginning  in  1934,  a  properly  constituted  commission  would  determine 
whether  the  acreage  should  be  increased  or  decreased,  and  by  how 
much.  But  this  proposal  never  materialized.96 

By  1932-1933  the  traditional  arguments  of  lower  tariffs  had  given 
way  to  a  business-agrarian  philosophy  of  farm  relief.  It  is  not  suggested 
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that  those  believing  that  a  lower  tariff  would  help  unclog  the  channels 
of  international  trade  had  been  stilled;  far  from  it:  they  continued  to 
be  heard.  But  it  does  mean  that  many  who  led  past  campaigns  to  reduce 
the  tariff  had  reconciled  themselves  to  the  system  of  protection.  The 
spread  of  industry  in  the  South,  the  scaling  of  foreign  tariff  walls,  plus 
a  felt  need  for  protection  from  foreign  competition,  influenced  many  to 
accept  as  inevitable  that  which  they  formerly  opposed.  The  presump- 
tion was  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  our  foreign  market  was  gone,  at  least 
for  the  time  being ;  and  the  farmers  had  better  concentrate  on  capturing 
as  much  of  the  domestic  market  as  possible,  and  adjusting  their  produc- 
tion to  demand.  The  businessman's  and  the  industrialist's  philosophy 
of  how  to  run  an  establishment  had  been  injected  into  the  farm  prob- 
lem, but  for  various  reasons  it  was  not  enough. 

After  the  thumping  New  Deal  victory  in  1932,  representatives  from 
the  South  came  to  Washington  with  their  recommendations,  as  did 
farmer  spokesmen  from  other  sections  of  the  country.  By  this  time  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  most  influential  of  the  major 
farm  organizations,  was  headed  by  Edward  A.  O'Neal  of  Alabama ;  and 
the  influence  of  the  Farm  Bureau  was  destined  to  grow  in  Washington 
and  the  South.  Southerners  tried  hard  to  name  one  of  their  farm  leaders 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  failed.  But  the  New  Dealers  did  not 
ignore  them :  acreage  controls  and  incentive  payments  were  offered  pro- 
ducers in  the  hope  that  this  would  eliminate  the  surpluses  which  the 
cooperatives  and  the  previous  administration  nibbled  at.  That  the 
South  embraced  the  New  Deal  farm  program  as  enthusiastically  as  it 
did  was  no  mere  accident.  For  years  the  cotton  and  tobacco  producers 
were  nurtured  on  a  philosophy  of  farm  relief  which  the  new  adminis- 
tration finally  adopted  and  elaborated  upon. 


Chapter  XVI 

CONCLUSION 

The  Grange,  the  Agricultural  Wheel,  the  Southern  Alliance,  the  politi- 
cal offshoot  of  the  Alliance  movement,  i.e.,  the  Populist  Party,  the 
Southern  Cotton  Association,  the  Farmers'  Union,  and  the  various  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  associations  were  the  most  effective  agencies  for  ex- 
pressing the  discontent  and  aspirations  of  the  Southern  farmers.  The 
evidence  is  that  these  organizations  borrowed,  edited,  and  relied 
heavily  on  the  work  of  their  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Philo- 
sophically and  psychologically  the  Southern  agrarians  had  more  in 
common  with  the  New  Freedom  and  the  New  Deal  than  the  Middle 
Westerners.  A  closer  investigation  into  the  history  of  the  Southern 
movements,  and  a  reappraisal  of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  farm 
groups  in  general,  forces  one  to  conclude  that  the  Southerners  influ- 
enced the  agricultural  thinking  of  the  nation  more  than  is  generally 
recognized. 

Critics,  however,  frequently  argue  that  the  agrarians  have  been  an 
obstructive  and  negative  force  in  the  history  of  the  nation;  they  cite 
as  proof  the  opposition  of  farmers  to  corporations,  bankers,  lawyers, 
merchants,  middlemen,  labor  unions,  the  newer  immigrants,  the 
Negroes,  the  Jews,  and  the  Catholics — in  fact  farmer  opposition  to  any 
well-organized,  formidable,  and  influential  group  in  society.  That  the 
farmers  manifested  attitudes  of  hostility  toward  such  groups  is  un- 
deniable, but  so  is  it  undeniable  that  similar  attitudes  emanated  from 
urban  quarters.  The  rural  reactions  stemmed  from  the  feeling  of  in- 
security brought  on  by  the  relegation  of  agriculture  to  a  subordinate 
position  in  society,  the  up-grading  of  the  money-maker  and  the  down- 
grading of  the  farmer,  the  end  of  the  era  of  cheap  lands,  the  growing 
importance  of  the  cities,  the  drift  of  farm  children  from  the  countryside 
to  urban  communities,  the  belief  that  youth  was  turning  its  back  on  the 
virtuous  life  of  the  farmer,  the  breakup  of  the  family,  and  the  gradual 
disappearance  from  the  scene  of  the  America  the  farmers  idolized  and 
wanted  to  preserve.  These  agrarian  reactions  were  reactions  of  futility 
and  despair. 

Still,  these  farmers  were  much  more  constructive  in  their  approach 
than  critics  often  realized,  because  they  espoused  causes  that  were  far- 
reaching  in  influence.  They  were  determined  to  broaden  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  bases  of  society  as  a  means  of  self-preservation. 
On  the  social  front  they  tried  to  overcome  the  drudgery  and  monotony 
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of  an  isolated  farm  life  by  arranging  community  social  hours,  picnics, 
and  lectures ;  providing-  reading  rooms  for  the  members ;  seeking  better 
rural  schools ;  and  elevating  the  status  of  women.  On  the  political  front 
they  fought  for  antimonopoly  controls,  the  direct  election  of  United 
States  senators,  the  Australian  ballot,  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
On  the  economic  front  they  agitated  for  cheaper  credit,  lower  freight 
rates,  an  equitable  tax  load,  and  struggled  heroically  with  problems  of 
production,  marketing,  and  pricing  years  before  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  agricultural  colleges,  and  private  agencies  started  studying 
these  matters  on  a  scientific  basis.  In  many  respects  these  people  were 
ahead  of  their  time,  and  because  of  this  they  paid  the  price  that  such 
persons  generally  pay.  However,  one  cannot  dismiss  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  were  far-sighted  enough  to  concern  themselves  with  prob- 
lems of  distribution,  while  their  learned  superiors  kept  advising  them 
that  their  problems  were  basically  ones  of  production. 

Stated  simply,  the  farmers  wanted  a  profitable  price  for  their  labors, 
first  without  and  then  with  the  helping  hand  of  the  federal  government ; 
the  opportunity  to  pay  what  they  could  afford  in  hiring  labor;  to  have 
levied  what  they  considered  were  reasonable  freight  rates,  taxes,  inter- 
est charges,  and  prices  for  their  supplies;  to  resist  legislation  which 
they  believed  conferred  disproportionate  benefits  on  urban  residents  at 
the  expense  of  the  farmers ;  to  broaden  the  basis  of  representative  gov- 
ernment as  a  means  of  protecting  the  farmers  from  corporations, 
privilege-seekers,  grafters,  speculators,  and  profiteers;  and  even  to 
resist  the  government  whenever  they  believed  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  agriculturalists  were  being  trampled  upon. 

The  agrarians  were  aggressive  and  determined  to  survive  in  a  com- 
plex urban-industrial  state.  They  were  pragmatic,  opportunistic,  anti- 
intellectual,  and  intensely  nationalistic ;  they  pursued  no  clear-cut  and 
consistent  pattern.  There  was  nothing  philosophic,  altruistic,  theoreti- 
cal, or  Utopian  about  them  and  their  demands.  They  accepted  the 
existing  order,  bargained  with  it,  and  hoped  that  it  could  be  made  to 
operate  equitably.  Unlike  some  of  their  forebears  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  who  opposed  governmental  intervention,  the  latter-day 
agrarians  viewed  the  placing  of  such  restraints  on  their  adversaries  as 
indispensable  to  their  survival.  For  years  they  viewed  the  growth  of 
corporations  and  combinations  in  finance,  trade,  and  transportation  as 
the  chief  causes  of  high  production  costs,  low  prices,  the  decline  of 
ethics,  the  lack  of  social  and  cultural  opportunities,  and  retarded  rural 
communities.  They  were  convinced  that  they  were  injuring  instead  of 
benefiting  themselves  by  pursuing  a  policy  of  governmental  aloofness. 
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f  When  first  alerted  to  these  dangers  they  wanted  the  government  to  serve 

)   as  a  policeman  that  would  keep  a  close  surveillance  on  the  railroads, 

Z   corporations,  middlemen,  and  commodity  exchanges;  and  then  act  as  a 

I  positive  force  that  would  increase  the  flow  of  money  and  credit,  build 

/   warehouses,  subsidize  marketing  operations,  and  furnish  sorely  needed 

C educational  facilities. 

However,  the  stress  placed  on  the  demands  varied  from  decade  to 
decade  or  from  generation  to  generation.  During  the  1870's  the  farmers 
concerned  themselves  with  farm  labor,  credit,  marketing,  purchasing, 
organizing  the  Negro,  regulating  the  railroads,  and  appraising  the 
work  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  These  issues,  for  the  most  part,  were 
reiterated  during  the  late  1880's  and  early  1890's  when  the  farmers 
recognized  the  role  the  federal  government  could  play  in  protecting 
their  interests,  and  when  stress  was  focused  on  land,  currency  and 
transportation  needs.  During  the  twentieth  century  the  farmers  became 
enamored  of  a  philosophy  of  scarcity  that  sought  to  raise  the  prices 
of  their  products,  and  emulate  the  production,  pricing,  and  marketing 
policies  of  their  hated  adversaries — the  corporations. 

For  the  agrarians  to  want  to  adopt  the  policies  of  big  business 
appears  inconsistent  and  unprincipled,  because  the  farmers  originally 
believed  that  these  methods  were  at  the  root  of  their  troubles.  But 
the  farmers  were  practical  people,  lacking  in  intellectual  pretensions, 
motivated  by  such  common  everyday  aspirations  as  getting  the  most 
for  their  efforts  and  paying  as  little  as  possible  for  their  needs;  they 
were  people  who  saw  no  particular  virtue  in  being  consistent.  The  fact 
that  their  presumed  exploiters  were  using  the  same  production,  market- 
ing, and  pricing  policies  they  wished  to  enforce,  was  hardly  an  inhibit- 
ing factor.  In  fact,  the  better  informed  agrarians  could,  if  they  cared 
to,  point  out  that  these  techniques  were  known  to  their  ancestors  years 
before  the  manufacturers  and  industrialists  appeared  on  the  scene; 
for  farmers  tried  to  raise  the  price  of  tobacco  and  cotton  by  restricting 
the  acreage  or  the  plant  cultivated,  withholding  crops  from  market, 
and  fixing  prices  during  the  seventeenth  century  and  again  during  the 
1840's  and  1850's.  That  these  devices  had  been  used  in  the  past  meant 
very  little  to  the  agrarians,  who  were  impressed  by  the  success  with 
which  the  industrialists  applied  them.  It  was  this  latter  knowledge 
rather  than  that  of  history  which  motivated  them. 

Those  believing  that  crop  controls  were  the  inventions  of  the  1920's 
or  the  New  Deal  would  do  well  to  refresh  themselves  with  what  the 
depressed  farmers  attempted  during  the  colonial  and  ante-bellum 
periods ;  they  would  also  profit  from  a  study  of  the  abortive  efforts  of 
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the  Grangers  during  1874-1875,  the  tobacco  growers  during  1888- 
1889,  and  the  cotton  growers  during  the  1890's.  Historians  of  the 
Progressive  era  who  continue  to  write  of  farmer  demands  in  terms  of 
lower  railroad  rates,  tariff  revision,  direct  election  of  United  States 
senators,  and  other  election  reforms,  overlook  the  fact  that  these  pro- 
posals were  losing  some  of  their  appeal  or  else  were  being  implemented 
by  the  growing  agitation  for  acreage  controls,  withholding  from  market, 
fixing  minimum  prices,  and  group  buying  and  selling.  The  pronounced 
emphasis  on  the  political  history  of  the  Progressive  era,  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  all  constructive  agitation  emanated  from  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  was  shaping  up  in  the 
South,  probably  accounts  for  this  discrepancy. 

In  certain  respects  the  Southerners  were  doing  the  thinking  for  a 
later  age;  and  acreage  controls  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  their 
scheme  of  things.  At  first  they  proposed  that  these  controls  and  with- 
holding from  market  be  conducted  on  a  voluntary  basis  instead  of  under 
government  auspices.  The  first  serious  suggestions  that  the  govern- 
ment take  a  hand  in  restricting  acreage  were  made  in  Texas  and 
South  Carolina  during  the  war  panic  of  1914  when  the  cotton  farmers 
suffered  from  surpluses  and  ruinous  prices.  And  then  it  was  the  state 
instead  of  the  federal  government  that  was  proposed  as  the  agency 
through  which  the  farmers  were  to  act.  The  return  of  higher  prices 
saw  a  relaxation  in  the  demands  until  the  price  drops  of  1920-1921 
resurrected  them.  This  cycle  repeated  itself  in  tobacco  as  well  as  in 
cotton.  After  1921  the  rise  in  prices  brought  a  quieting  down  of  these 
requests,  only  to  have  them  reemerge  during  the  low-price  years  of 
1926-1927,  and  again  with  the  coming  of  the  Great  Depression.  Be- 
tween 1930  and  1932  the  demand  for  legislative  action  to  eliminate 
surpluses  reached  its  peak  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and 
Mississippi.  In  effect,  a  plan  that  many  once  considered  the  "hair- 
brained  scheme"  of  a  few  agrarian  lunatics  was  receiving  wide  accept- 
ance, and  by  1933  it  became  an  accepted  part  of  our  federal  farm 
policy. 

The  principles  underlying  the  subtreasury  plan  both  antedated  and 
survived  the  Southern  Alliance,  which  during  the  1890's  did  more 
than  any  other  agency  in  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Successor  organizations  attempted  to  place  these  principles  into  oper- 
ation on  a  voluntary  basis  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century;  they  were  given  wide  currency  during  the  1920's,  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  accepted  them  in  part ;  but  the  New  Deal,  more 
than  any  previous  administration,  sought  to  place  them  into  effect  in 
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a  manner  that  would  have  warmed  the  heart  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
Allianceman. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  subtreasury  plan  shows  that  there  was 
more  behind  the  reasoning  of  its  proponents  than  the  liberalizing  of 
credit  facilities  and  the  furnishing  of  adequate  storage  space.  Some  of 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  plan  showed  a  grasp  of  the  "basic 
commodity"  concept  popularized  by  the  New  Dealers.  At  the  peak  of  the 
subtreasury  controversy,  partisans  argued  that  if  the  storage  of  crops 
first  was  limited  to  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  one  or  two  other  non- 
perishables,  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  stored  commodities  would 
be  reflected  in  the  prices  of  other  commodities.  This  line  of  reasoning 
was  obscured  by  the  heat  of  the  free-silver  crusade,  but  it  was  there 
nevertheless ;  and  it  was  to  be  resurrected  in  a  most  elaborate  fashion 
by  the  New  Dealers. 

The  principle  of  parity  was  also  muttered  in  a  rather  vague  sort 
of  a  way ;  and  even  the  word  parity,  which  many  later  considered  the 
password  to  agricultural  prosperity,  was  used.  These  pioneers,  of 
course,  did  not  develop  the  involved  reasoning,  the  base  periods,  and 
the  statistical  formulas  that  farmer  spokesmen  and  government  econ- 
omists formulated  during  the  Depression  years.  But  these  pioneers 
pointed  to  an  objective  which  latter-day  policy-makers  agreed  was 
worth  striving  for. 

The  contributions  of  the  South  to  the  agricultural  thinking  of  the 
nation  have  been  obscured  by  the  racial  problem,  the  suppression  of 
civil  rights,  and  the  tendency  to  look  upon  the  rural  demagogue  as  the 
principal  exponent  of  Southern  farm  thought.  Whether  one  agrees 
with  the  thinking  of  the  Southern  agrarians  is  of  lesser  moment  than 
the  fact  that  the  ideas  they  so  relentlessly  espoused  became  an  accepted 
part  of  public  policy.  The  Southern  Alliance,  perhaps  the  most  under- 
estimated agricultural  organization  in  the  history  of  the  country,  was 
unlike  its  conservative  counterpart  in  the  North  in  that  it  furnished 
a  reservoir  of  ideas  that  was  to  be  tapped  by  Populists,  Progressives, 
and  urban  and  rural  reformers  for  many  years  to  come.  But  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  Southern  Alliance,  the  absorption  of  its  ideas  by  other 
groups,  the  adoption  by  the  agrarians  of  the  post-Populist  period  of 
an  economic  rather  than  a  political  course  of  action,  plus  the  emergence 
of  an  effective  progressive  leadership  dominated  by  Middle  Westerners 
and  Easterners,  completely  overshadowed  what  the  pioneers  of  an 
earlier  decade  thought  and  aspired  to. 

The  agrarians,  much  to  their  loss,  proved  incapable  of  advertising 
themselves  as  effectively  and  dramatically  as  the  progressives  in  poli- 
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tics,  who  claimed  as  their  own  ideas  and  proposals  originated  by  others. 
The  agricultural  triumphs  of  the  Wilson  era  bore  the  Democratic  label, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  key  ideas  had  been  furnished  by  the  em- 
battled farmers.  The  surviving  thoughts  that  the  Wilson  Democrats  and 
the  Coolidge  and  Hoover  Republicans  failed  to  appropriate  were  seized 
upon  by  the  New  Dealers,  who  put  them  into  operation.  If  our  federal 
farm  policy-makers  ever  wish  to  extend  recognition  to  a  group  of  for- 
gotten men,  they  would  do  well  to  consider  the  Southern  agrarians 
who,  despite  their  fertile  minds  and  far-reaching  ideas,  have  been 
ignored. 
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